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CHAPTER I. 

LOmSIANA. 

Olivia Ferrol leaned back in her chair, her hands 
folded upon her lap. People passed and repassed her 
as they promenaded the long "gallery/' as it was 
called; they passed in couples, in trios; they talked 
with unnecessary loudness, they laughed at their own 
and each other's jokes ; they flirted, they sentimental- 
ised, they criticised each other, but none of them 
showed any special interest in Olivia Ferrol, nor did 
Miss Ferrol, on her part, show much interest in them. 

She had been at Oakvale Springs for two or three 
weeks. She was alone, out of her element, and knew 
nobody. The fact that she was a New Yorker, and 
had never before been so far South, was rather against 
her. On her arrival she had been glanced over and 
commented upon with candour. 

** She is a Yankee," said the pretty and remarkably 
youthful-looking mother of an apparently grown-up 
family from New Orleans. ** You can see it." 

And though the remark was not meant to be exactly 
severe, Olivia felt that it was very severe indeed, under 
existing circumstances. She heard it as she was giving 
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2 LOUISIANA. [CH. 

her orders for breakfast to her own particular jet-black 
and highly excitable waiter, and she felt guilty at once, 
and blushed, hastily taking a sip of ice-water to conceal 
her confusion. When she went up stairs afterwards she 
wrote a very interesting letter to her brother in New 
York, and tried to make an analysis of her sentiments 
for his edification. 

" You advised me to come here because it would be 
novel as well as beneficial," she wrote. " And it cer- 
tainly is novel I think I feel like a pariah — a little. 
I am aware that even the best bred and most intelli- 
gent of them, hearing that I have always lived in 
New York, will privately regret it if they like me, and 
remember it if they dislike me. Good-natured and 
warm-hearted as they seem among themselves, I am 
sure it will be I who will have to make the advances 
— if advances are made — and I must be very amiable 
indeed, if I intend they shall like me." 

But she had not been well enough at first to be in 
the humour to make the advances, and consequently had 
not found her position an exciting one. She had looked 
on until she had been able to rouse herself to some 
pretty active likes and dislikes, but she knew no one. 

She felt this afternoon as if this mild recreation of 
looking on had begun rather to pall upon her, and she 
drew out her watch, glancing at it with a little yawn. 

" It is five o'clock," she said. " Very soon the band 
will make its appearance, and it will bray until the 
stages come in. Yes, there it is ! " 

The musical combination to which she referred was 
composed of six or seven gentlemen of colour who 
played upon brazen instruments, each in diflferent keys 
and diflferent time. Three times a day they collected 
on a rustic kiosk upon the lawn and played divers 
popular airs with an intensity, fervour, and muscular 
power worthy of a better cause. They straggled up 
as she spoke, took their places and began, and before 
they had played many minutes the most exciting event 
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of tlie day occurred, as it always did somewhere about 
this hour. In the midst of the gem of their collection, 
was heard the rattle of wheels and the crack of whips, 
and through the rapturous shouts of the juvenile 
guests, the two venerable, rickety stages dashed up 
with a lumbering flourish, and a spasmodic pretence of 
excitement, calculated to deceive only the feeblest mind'. 

At the end of the gallery they checked themselves 
in their mad career, the drivers making strenuous 
eflForts to restrain the impetuosity of the four steeds 
whose harness rattled against their ribs with an un- 
pleasant bony sound. Half a dozen waiters rushed 
forward, the doors were flung open, the steps let down 
with a bang, the band brayed insanely, and the 
passengers alighted. 

"One, two, three, four," counted Olivia Ferrol, 
mechanically, as the first vehicle unburdened itself. 
And then, as the door of the second was opened : "One 
— only one ; and a very young one, too. Dear me ! 
Poor girl ! " 

This explanation might naturally have faUen from 
any quick-sighted and sympathetic person. The 
solitary passenger of the second stage stood among the 
crowd, hesitating, and plainly overwhelmed with timor- 
ousness. Three waiters were wrestling with an ugly 
shawl, a dreadful shining valise, and a painted wooden 
trunk, such as is seen in country stores. In their en- 
thusiastic desire to dispose creditably of these articles 
they temporarily forgot the owner, who, after one 
desperate, timid glance at them, looked round her in 
vain for succour. She was very pretty and very young 
and very ill-dressed — her costume a bucolic travesty on 
prevailing modes. She did not know where to go, and 
no one thought of showing her ; the loungers about the 
office stared at her ; she began to turn pale with em- 
barrassment and timidity. Olivia Ferrol left her chair 
and crossed the gallery. She spoke to a servant a 
little sharply : 

•b 2 
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" Why not show the young lady into the parlour ? *' 
she said. 

The girl heard, and looked at her helplessly, hut 
with gratitude. The waiter darted forward with 
hospitable rapture. 

" Dis yeah's de way, miss," he said, *' right inter d© 
'ception-room. FoUer me, ma'am." 

Olivia returned to her seat. People were regarding 
her with curiosity, but she was entirely oblivious of 
the fact. 

" That is one of them/' she was saying, mentally. 
** That is one of them, and a very interesting type it 
is too." 

To render the peculiarities of this young woman 
clearer, it may be well to reveal here something of her 
past life and surroundings. Her father had been a 
literary man, her mother an illustrator of books and 
magazine articles. From her earliest childhood she 
had been surrounded by men and women of artistic 
or literary occupations, some who were drudges, some 
who were geniuses, some who balanced between the 
two extremes, and she had unconsciously learned the 
tricks of the trade. She had been used to people who 
continually had their eyes open to anything peculiar 
and interesting in human nature, who were enraptured 
by the discovery of new types of men, women, and 
emotions. Since she had been left an orphan she had 
lived with her brother, who had been reporter, editor, 
contributor, critic, one after the other, until at last 
he had established a very enviable reputation as a 
brilliant, practical young fellow, who knew his business, 
and had a fine career open to him. So it was natural 
that, having become interested in the general friendly 
fashion of dissecting and studying every scrap of 
human nature within reach, she had followed more 
illustrious examples, and had become very critical upon 
the subject of " types " herself. During her sojourn 
at Oakvale she had studied the North Carolinian 
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mountaineer " type " with the enthusiasm of an 
amateur. She had talked to the women in sun-bonnets 
who brought fruit to the hotel, and sat on the steps 
and floor of the galleries awaiting the advent of cus- 
tomers with a composure only to be equalled by the 
calmness of the noble savage; she had walked and 
driven over the mountain roads, stopping at way-side 
houses and entering into conversation with the owners 
until she had become comparatively well known, even 
in the space of a fortnight, and she had taken notes 
for her brother until she had roused him to sharing her 
own interest in her discoveries. 

"I am sure you will find a great deal of material 
here," she wrote to him. " You see how I have fallen 
a victim to that dreadful habit of looking at every- 
thing in the light of material A man is no longer a 
man — ^he is * material ' ; sorrow is not sorrow, joy is 
not joy — it is ' material.' There is something rather 
ghoulish in it. I wonder if anatomists look at people's 
bodies as we do at their minds, and if to them every 
one is a 'subject.' At present I am interested in a 
species of girl I have discovered. Sometimes she 
belongs to the better class — the farmers, who have 
a great deal of land and who are the rich men of the 
community, — sometimes she lives in a log cabin with 
a mother who smokes and chews tobacco, but in either 
case she is a surprise and a mystery. She is always 
pretty, she is occasionally beautiful, and in spite of her 
house, her people, her education or want of it, she is 
instinctively a refined and delicately susceptible young 
person. She has always been to some common school, 
where she has written compositions on sentimental or 
touching subjects, and when she belongs to the better 
class she takes a fashion magazine and tries to make 
her dresses like those, of the ladies in the coloured 
plate, and, I may add, frequently fails. I could write 
a volume about her, but I won't. When your vacation 
arrives, come and see for yourself It was of this 
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class Miss Ferrol was thinking when she said : " That 
is one of them, and a very interesting type it is, too." 

When she went into the dining-room to partake of 
the six o'clock supper, she glanced about her in search 
of the new arrival, but she had not yet appeared. A 
few minutes later, however, she entered.. She came in 
slowly, looking straight before her,, and trying very hard 
to appear at ease. She was prettier than before, and 
worse dressed. She wore a blue, much-ruffled muslin 
and a wide collar made of imitation lace. She had tucked 
her sleeves up to her elbow with a band and bow of 
black velvet, and her round, smooth young arms were 
adorable. She looked for a vacant place, and, seeing none, 
stopped short, as if she did not know what to do. Then 
some magnetic attraction drew her eye to Olivia Ferrol's. 
After a moment's pause, she moved timidly toward her. 

" I — I wish a waiter would come," she faltered. 

At that moment one on the wing stopped in obedience 
to a gesture of Miss Ferrol's — a delicate, authoritative 
movement of the head. 

*' Give this young lady that chair opposite me," she 
said. 

The chair was drawn out with a flourish, the girl was 
seated, and the bill of fare was placed in her hands. 

" Thank you," she said, in a low, astonished voice. 

Olivia smiled. 

** That waiter is my own special and peculiar pro- 
perty," she said, ** and I rather pride myself on him." 

But her guest scarcely seemed to comprehend her 
pleasantry. She looked somewhat awkward. 

"I — don't know much about* waiters," she ventured. 
" I'm not used to them, and I suppose they know it. 
I never was at an hotel before." 

"You will soon get used to them," returned Miss 
Ferrol. 

The girl fixed her eyes upon her with a questioning 
appeal They were the loveliest eyes she had ever 
seen. Miss Ferrol thought — large-irised, and with 
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wonderful long lasbes fringing them and curling 
upward, giving them a tender, very wide-open look. 
She seemed suddenly to gain courage, and also to feel 
it her duty to account for herself. 

" I shouldn't have come here alone if I could have 
got father to come with me," she revealed. " But he 
wouldn't come. He said it wasn't the place for him. 
I haven't been very well since mother died, and he 
thought I'd better try the Springs a while, I don't 
think I shall like it." 

" I don't like it," replied Miss Ferrol, candidly, *' but 
I daresay you will when you know people." 

The girl glanced rapidly and furtively over the 
crowded room, and then her eyes fell. 

" I shall never know them," she said, in a depressed 
undertone. 

In secret Miss Ferrol felt a conviction that she was 
right; she had not been presented under the right 
auspices. 

" It is rather clever and sensitive in her to find it 
out so quickly," she thought. " Some girls would be 
more sanguine, and be led into blunders." 

They progressed pretty well during the meal. When 
it was over, and Miss Ferrol rose, she became conscious 
that her companion was troubled by some new difficulty, 
and a second thought suggested to her what its nature 
was. 

"Are you going to your room ? " she asked. 

" I don't know," said the girl, with the look of help- 
less appeal again. *'I don't know where else to go. 
I don't like to go out there" (signifying the gallery) 
" alone." 

" Why not come with me ? " said Miss Ferrol. " Then 
we can promenade together." 

" Ah ! " she said, with a little gasp of relief and 
gratitude. " Don't you mind ? " 

** On the contrary, I shall be very glad of your 
society," Miss Ferrol answered. "I am alone, too." 
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So they went out together and wandered slowly from 
one end of the starlit gallery to the other, winding their 
way through the crowd that promenaded, and, upon the 
whole, finding it rather pleasant. 

" I shall have to take care of her," Miss Ferrol was 
deciding ; " but I do not think I shall mind the 
trouble.'* 

The thing that touched her most was the girl's inno- 
cent trust in her sincerity — her taking for granted that 
this stranger, who had been polite to her, had been so 
not for worldly good breeding's sake, but from true 
friendliness and extreme generosity of nature. Her 
first shyness conquered, she related her whole history 
with the unreserve of a child. Her father was a farmer, 
and she had always Hved with him on his farm. He 
had been too fond of her to allow her to leave home, 
and ^he had never been ** away to school." 

" He has made a pet of me at home," she said. *' I 
was the only one that lived to be over eight years old. 
I am the eleventh. Ten died before I was bom, and it 
made father and mother worry a good deal over me — 
and father was worse than mother. He said the time 
never seemed to come when he could spare me. He is 
very good and kind — ^is father," she added, in a hurried, 
soft-voiced way. " He's rough — ^but he's very good and 
kind." 

Before they parted for the night Miss Ferrol had the 
whole genealogical tree by heart. They were an amaz- 
ingly prolific family, it seemed. There was Uncle Josiah, 
who had ten children, Uncle Leander, who had fifteen. 
Aunt Amanda, who had twelve, and Aunt Nervy, whose 
belongings comprised three sets of twius and an un- 
limited supply of odd numbers. They went up stairs 
together and parted at Miss Ferrol's door, their rooms 
being near each other. 

The girl held out her hand. 

** Good-night 1 " she said. " I'm so thankful I've got 
to know you." 
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Her eyes looked bigger and wider-open than ever; 
she smiled^ showing her even, sound, little white teeth. 
Under the bright light of the lamp the freckles the day 
betrayed on her smooth skin were not to be seen. 

" Dear me 1 " thought Miss FerroL " How startlingly 
pretty, in spite of the cotton lace and the dreadful 
polonaise 1 " 

She touched her lightly on the shoulder. 

" Why, you are as tall as I am l" she said. 

"Yes," the girl replied, depressedly; *'but I'm twice 
as broad." 

" Oh no — ^no such thing." And then, with a delicate 
glance down over her, she said — " It is your dress that 
makes you fancy so. Perhaps your dressmaker does 
not understd,nd your figure," — as if such a failing was 
the most natural and simple thing in the world and 
needed only the slightest rectifying. 

" I have no dressmaker," the girl answered. " I 
make my things myself. Perhaps that is it." 

"It is a little dangerous, it is true," replied Miss 
FeiTol. " I have been bold enough to try it myself, 
and I never succeeded. I could give you the address 
of a very thorough woman if you lived in New York." 

" But I don't live there, you see. I wish I did. I 
never shall, thoi:^h. Father could never spare me." 

Another slight pause ensued, during which she looked 
admiringly at Miss Ferrol. Then she said ** good-night " 
again, and turned away. 

But before she had crossed the corridor she stopped. 

" I never told you my name," she said. 

Miss Ferrol naturally expected she would announce 
it at once, but she did not. An air of embarrassment 
fell upon her. She seemed almost averse to speaking. 

" Well," said Miss Ferrol, smiKng, "what is it ? " 

She did not raise her eyes from the carpet as she 
replied, unsteadily : 

" It's Louisiana." 

Miss Ferrol answered her very composedly : 
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" The name of the state ? " 

" Yes. Father came from there/' 

" But you did not tell me your surname." 

" Oh ! that is Rogers. You — ^you didn't laugh. I 
thought you would." 

" At Jbhe first name ? " replied Miss Ferrol. " Oh no. 
It is unusual — but names often are. And Louise is 
pretty." 

" So it is," she said, brightening, *' I never thought 
of that I hate Louisa. They will call it 'Lowizy,' 
or ' Lousyanny.' I could sign myself Louise, couldn't 
I?" 

" Yes," Miss Ferrol replied. 

And then her proUgie said *' good -night " for the 
third time, and disappeared. 



CHAPTER IL 

WORTH. 

She presented herself at the bedroom door with a 
timid knock, the next morning before breakfast, evi- 
dently expecting to be taken charge of. Miss Ferrol 
had felt sure she would appear, and had, indeed, 
dressed herself in momentary expectation of hearing 
the knock. 

When she heard it she opened the door at once. 

" I am glad to see you," she said. ** I thought you 
might come." 

A slight expression of surprise showed itself in the 
girl's eyes. It had never occurred to her that she might 
not come. 

*0h, yes," she replied. "I never could go down 
alone when there was any one who would go with 
me. 
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There was something on her mind, Miss Ferrol 
fancied, and presently it burst forth in a confidential 
inquiry. 

" Is this dress very short-waisted ? " she asked, with 
great earnestness. 

Merciful delicaxjy stood in the way of Miss FerroFs 
telling her how short-waisted it was, and how it mal- 
treated her beautiful young body. 

" It is rather short-waisted, it is true." 

" Perhaps," the girl went on, with a touch of guileless 
melancholy, " I am naturally this shape." 

Here, it must be confessed. Miss Ferrol forgot herself 
for the moment, and expressed her indignation with 
undue fervour. 

" Perish the thought ! " she exclaimed. " Why, 
child ! your figure is a hundred times better than 
mine." 

Louisiana wore for a moment a look of absolute fright. 

" Oh, no ! " she cried. " Oh, no. Your figure is 
magnificent." 

"Magnificent!" echoed Miss Ferrol, giving way to 
her enthusiasm, and indulging in figures of speech. 
" Don't you see that I am thin — absolutely thin. 
But my things fit me, and my dressmaker understands 
me. If you were dressed as I am," — pausing to look 
her over from head to foot — " Ah ! " she exclaimed, 
pathetically, "how I should like to see you in some 
of my clothes ! " 

A tender chord was touched. A gentle sadness, 
aroused by this instance of wasted opportunities, 
rested upon her. But instantaneously she bright- 
ened, seemingly without any particular cause. A 
brilliant idea had occurred to her. But she did 
not reveal it. 

" I will wait," she thought, " until she is more at 
her ease with me." 

She really was more at her ease already. Just this 
one little scrap of conversation had done that. She 
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became almost affectionate in a shy way before they 
reached the dining-room. 

" I want to ask you something," she said, as they 
neared the door. 

"What is it?" 

She held Miss Ferrol back with a light clasp on her 
arm. Her air was quite tragic in a small way. 

" Please say ' Louise,' when you speak to me," she 
said. " Never say * Miss Louisiana ' — never — never ! " 

" No, I shall never say * Miss Louisiana,' " her 
companion answered. "How would you like 'Miss 
Bogers'?" 

** I would rather have * Louise,* " she said, disappoint- 
edly. 

" Well," returned Miss Ferrol, " ' Louise ' let it be." 

And " Louise " it was thenceforward. If she had not 
been so pretty, so innocent, and so affectionate and 
humble a young creature, she might have been trouble- 
some at times (it occurred to -Olivia Ferrol), she clung 
so pertinaciously to their chance acquaintanceship ; she 
was so helpless and desolate if left to herself, and so 
inordinately glad to be taken in hand again. She made 
no new friends — which was perhaps natural enough, 
after all. She had nothing in common with the young 
women who played ten-pins and croquet, and rode out 
in parties with their cavaliers. She was not of them, 
and understood them as little as they understood hen 
She knew very well that they regarded her with scorn- 
ful tolerance when they were of the ill-natured class, 
and with ill-subdued wonder when they were amiable. 
She could not play ten-pins and croquet, nor could she 
dance. 

"What are the men kneeling down for, and why 
do they keep stopping to put on those queer little caps 
and things ? " she whispered to Miss Ferrol one night. 

" They are trying to dance a German," replied Miss 
Ferrol, " and the man who is leading them only knows 
one figure. " 
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As for the riding, she had been used to riding all 
her life ; but no one asked her to join them, and if 
they had done so she would have been too wise — 
unsophisticated as she was, — to accept the invitation. 
So where Miss Ferrol was seen she was seen also, and 
she was never so happy as when she was invited into 
her protector's room and allowed to spend the morning 
or evening there. She would have been content to sit 
there for ever and listen to Miss Ferrol's graphic descrip- 
tion of life in the great world. The names of celebrated 
personages made small impression upon her. It was 
revealed gradually to Miss Ferrol that she had private 
doubts as to the actual existence of some of them, and 
the rest she had noTer heard of before. 

"You never read The Scarlet Letter "l** asked her 
instructress upon one occasion. 

She flushed guiltily. 

"No," she answered. "Nor — nor any of the 
others." 

Miss Ferrol gazed at her silently for a few moments. 
Then she asked her a question in a low voice, specially 
mellowed, so that it might not alarm her. 

"Do you know who John Stuart Mill is?" she 
said. 

" No,'* she replied from the dust of humiliation. 

" Have you never heard — -just heard — of Euskin ? " 

" No." 

" Nor of Michael Angelo ? " 

"N-no — ^ye-es, I think so — perhaps, but I don't 
know what he did." 

"Do you," she continued very slowly, "do — ^you — 
know — ^anything — about — Worth ? " 

" No, nothing." 

Her questioner clasped her hands with repressed 
emotion. 

" Oh," she cried, " how — how you have been 
neglected 1 " 

She was really depressed, but her protigde was so 
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much more deeply so, that she felt it her duty to 
contain herself and return to cheerfulness. 

"Never mind/' she said. "I will tell you all I 
know about them, and" — after a pause for speculative 
thought upon the subject — "by the by, it isn't much, 
and I will lend you some books to read, and give you 
a list of some you must persuade your father to buy 
for you, and you will be all right. It is rather dreadful 
not to know the names of people and things ; but, after 
all, I think there are very few people who — ahem i " 

She was checked here by rigid conscientious scruples. 
If she was to train this young mind in the path of 
learning and literature, she must place before her a 
higher standard of merit than the somewhat shady 
and slipshod one her eagerness had almost betrayed 
her into upholding. She had heard people talk of 
"standards" and "ideals," and when she was kept to 
the point and in regulation working order, she could 
be very eloquent upon these subjects herself. 

" You will have to work very seriously," she remarked 
rather incongruously and with a rapid change of posi- 
tion. " If you wish to — to acquire anything, you must 
read conscientiously and — and with a purpose." She 
was rather proud of that last clause. 

"Must I?" inquired Louise, humbly. "I should 
like to — if I knew where to begin. Who was Worth ? 
Was he a poet ? " 

Miss Ferrol acquired a $ne, high colour very 
suddenly. 

" Oh," she answered, with some uneasiness, " you 
— ^you have no need to begin with Worth. He doesn't 
matter so much — really." 

"I thought," Miss Kogers said meekly, "that you 
were more troubled about my not having read what 
he wrote, than about my not knowing any of the 
others." 

" Oh, no. You see — the fact is, he — ^he never wrote 
anything." 
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" What did he do ? ** she asked, anxious for inform- 
ation. 

" He — it isn't ' did/ it is 'does.* He — makes dresses.^' 

" Dresses ! " 

This single word, but no exclamation point coijld 
express its tone of wild amazement. 

" Yes." 

" A man ? " 

"Yes." 

There was a dead silence.- It was embarrassing at 
first. Then the amazement of the unsophisticated one 
began to calm itself; it gradually died down, and 
became another emotion, merging itself into interest. 

"Does" — guilelessly she inquired — "he make nice 
ones ? " 

" Nice I " echoed Miss Ferrol. " They are works 
of art ! I have got three in my trunk." 

" 0-o-h ! " sighed Louisiana. ^ " Oh, dear ! " 

Miss Ferrol rose from her chair. 

" I will show them to you,'' she said. " I — I should 
like you to try them on." 

" To try them on ! " ejaculated the child in an awe- 
stricken tone. " Me ? " 

"Yes," said Miss Ferrol, unlocking the trunk and 
throwing back the lid. " I have been wanting to see 
you in them since the first day you came." 

She took them out and laid them upon the bed on 
their trays. Louise got up from the floor, and approach- 
ing reverently, stood near them. There was a cream- 
coloured evening dress of soft, thick, close-cliriging silk 
of some antique-modem sort ; it had golden fringe, and 
golden flowers embroidered upon it. 

"Look at that," said Miss Ferrol, softly— even 
religiously. 

She made a mysterious, majestic gesture. 

" Come here," she said. " You must put it on." 

Louise shrank back a pace. 

" I — oh ! I daren't," she cried. " It is too beautiful ! " 
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*' Come here," repeated Miss FerroL 

She obeyed timorously, and gave herself into the 
liands of her controller. She was so timid and excited 
that she trembled aU the time her toilette was being 
performed for her. Miss Ferrol went through this 
service with the manner of a priestess o£Bciating at 
an altar. She laced up the back of the dress with 
the slender, golden cords; she arranged the antique 
drapery which wound itself around in close swathing 
folds. There was not the shadow of a wrinkle from 
shoulder to hem : the lovely young figure was revealed 
in all its beauty of outline. There were no sleeves 
at all, there was not very much bodice, but there was 
a great deal of effect, and this, it is to be supposed, 
was the object. 

*' Walk across the floor," commanded Miss Ferrol. 

Louisiana obeyed her. 

" Do it again," said Miss Ferrol. 

Having been obeyed for the second time, her hands 
fell together^ Her attitude and expression could be 
said to be significant only of rapture. 

"I said so!" she cried. "I said sol You might 
have been born in New York ! " 

It was a grand climax. Louisiana felt it to the 
depths of her reverent young heart. But she could 
not believe it. She was sure that it was too sublime 
to be true. She shook her head in deprecation. 

" It is no exaggeration," said Miss Ferrol, with 
renewed fervour. " Lawrence himself, if he were not 
told that you had lived here, would never guess it. 
I should like to try you on him." 

"Who — is he?" inquired Louisiana. "Is he a 
writer, too ? " 

"Well, yes — ^but not exactly like the others. He 
is my brother." 

It was two hours before this episode ended. Only 
at the sounding of the second bell did Louisiana escape 
to her room to prepare for dinner. 
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"Miss Ferrol began to replace the dresses in her 
trunk. She performed her task in an abstracted mood. 
When she had completed it she stood upright and 
paused a moment, with quite a startled air. 

" Dear me ! " she exclaimed. ** I — actually forgot 
about Ruskin ! " 



CHAPTER III. 

"HE IS DIFFERENT." 

The same evening, as they sat on one of the seats 
upon the lawn, Miss Ferrol became aware several times 
th^t Louisiana was regarding her with more than 
ordinary interest. She sat with her hands folded upon 
her lap, her eyes fixed on her face, and her pretty 
mouth actually a little open. 

"What are you thinking of?" Olivia asked, at 
length. 

The girl started, and recovered herself with an 
effort. 

"I — well, I was thinking about — authors," she 
stammered. 

"Any particular author?" inquired Olivia, "or 
authors as a class?" 

"About your brother being one, I never thought 
I should see any one who knew an author — and you 
are related to one I" 

Her companion's smile was significant of immense 
experience. It was plain that she was so accustomed 
to living on terms of intimacy with any number of 
authors that she could afford to feel indifferent about 
them. 

" My dear,** she said, amiably, " they are not in the 
least different from other people.*' 

c 
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It sounded fomething like blasphemy* 

'^Not different !"' cried Lcruisiana* ''Oh^ surely, 
tliey must be I Isn't — iim't vour brother different ? " 

Miiui Ferrol stopped to think* She wa« very fend 
of her brother, rrivately she considered him the 
literary man of his day* She was simply disgusted] 
when she heard experienced critics only callint^ him 
"clever" and ''bnlliant" instead of ''great ' and 
** world-moving/' 

'* Yes/' she replied at lengthy " he is different/' 

'' I thought he must be/' said Louisiana, with a sigh 
a reliefl " You are, you know/' 

"Am ir' retume<l Olivia, "Thank you. But I 
am not an author — at least" — she added, guiltilv^ 
''nothing I have written lias ever been published* 

" Oh, why not ? " exclaimed Louisiana* 

"Why not?" she repeatfxl, dubiously and thought- 
fully. And then, knitting her brows, she said, "I 
don't know why not/' 

"I am sure if you have ever written anything, it 
ought to have been published,''protested her adorer, 

" / thought so," said Miss FerroL " But— but thejf 
didn't" 

** They 1 " echoes! Louisiana* " Who are ' they ' ? " 

*' The editors/' she replied, in a rather gloomy manner. 
'' There is a great deal of wire-pulling, and favouritism, 
and — even envy and malice, of which those outside 
know nothing* You woukln't understand it if I shouLl 
tell you about it*" 

For a few moments she wore quite a fallen exm'es' 
sion, and gloom reigned. She gave her head a little 
shake, 

"Tliey regret it afterwards/' she remarked — 
" fre^iuently." 

From which Louisiana gathered that it was the 
editors who i^ere so overwbelmeil, and she could not 
help sympathising with them in secret* There was 
'Something in the picture of their unavailing remorse 
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whicb touched her, despite her knowledge of the patent 
fact that they deserved it and could expect nothing 
better. She was quite glad when Olivia brightened 
up, as she did presently. 

"Laurence is handsomer than most of them, and 
has a more distinguished air," she said. " He is very 
charming. People always say so." 

" I wish I could see him," ventured Louisiana, 

'* You will see him if you stay here much longer/* 
replied Miss Ferrol. " It is quite likely he will come 
to Oakvale." 

For a moment Louisiana fluttered and turned pale 
with pleasure, but as suddenly she drooped. 

" I forgot," she faltered. " You will have to be with 
him always, and I shall have no one. He won't want me." 

Olivia sat and looked at her with deepening interest. 
She was thinking again of a certain whimsical idea 
which had beset her several times since she had attired 
her protegee in the cream-coloured robe. 

" Louise," she said, in a low, mysterious tone, " how 
would you like to wear dresses like mine all the rest 
of the time you are here ? " 

The child stared at her blankly. 

" I haven't got any," she gasped. 

"No," said Miss Ferrol, with deliberation, "but I 
have." 

She rose from the seat, dropping her mysterious air 
and smiling encouragingly, 

"Come with me to my room," she said. "I want to 
talk to you." 

If she had ordered her to follow her to the stake 
it is not at all unlikely that Louisiana would have 
obeyed. She got up meekly, smiling, too, and feeling 
sjire sonciething very interesting was going to happen. 
She did not understand in the least, but she was quite 
tractable. And after they had reached the room and 
shut themselves in, she found that it was something 
very interesting which was to happen. 

c 2 
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" You remember what I said to you this morning ? " 
Miss Ferrol suggested. 

" You said so many things." 

'* Oh, but you cannot have forgotten this particular 
thing. I said you looked as if you had been bom in 
New York." 

Louisiana remembered with a glow of rapture. 

" Oh, yes/' she answered. 

" And I said Laurence himself would not know, if 
he was not told, that you had lived all your life here." 

*'Yes/' 

** And I said I should like to try you on him." 

"Yes." 

Miss Ferrol kept her eyes fixed on her and watched 
her closely. 

'* I have been thinking of it all the morning," she 
added. " I should like to try you on him." 

Louisiana was silent a moment. Then she spoke, 
hesitatingly : 

" Do you mean that I should pretend " she began. 

"Oh, no," interrupted Miss Ferrol. '*Not pretend 
either one thing or the other. Only let me dress you 
as I choose, and then take care that you say nothing 
whatever about your past life. You will have to be 
rather quiet, perhaps, and let him talk. He will like 
that, of course — men always do — and then you will 
learn a great many things from him." 

"It will be — a very strange thing to do," said 
Louisiana. 

" It will be a very interesting thing," answered Olivia, 
her enthusiasm increasing. " How he will admire you !" 

Louisiana indulged in one of her blushes. 

*' Have you a picture of him ? " 

*' Yes. Why ? " she asked, in some surprise. 

'' Because I should like to see his face." 

" Do you think," Miss Ferrol said, in further 
bewilderment, " that you might not like him ? " 

" I think he might not like me." 
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*'Not like you!" cried Miss Ferrol. "You! He 
will think you are divine — when you are dressed as 
I shall dress you." 

She went to her trunk and produced the picture. It 
was not a photograph, hut a little crayon head — the 
head of a handsome man, whose expression was a 
singular comhination of dreaminess and, alertness. It 
was a fascinating face. 

" One of his friends did it," said Miss Ferrol. " His 
friends are very fond of him and admire his good looks 
very much. They protest against his being photo- 
graphed. They like to sketch him. They are always 
making ' studies ' of his head. What do you think of 
him?" 

Louisiana hesitated. 

" He is different," she said at last. " I thought he 
would be." 

She gave the picture back to Miss Ferrol, who re- 
placed it in her trunk. She sat for a few seconds 
looking down at the carpet and apparently seeing very 
little. Then she looked up at her companion, who was 
suddenly a little embarrassed at finding her receive her 
whimsical planning so seriously. She herself had not 
thought of it as being serious at all. It would be 
interesting and amusing, and would prove her theory. 

" I will do what you want me to do," said Louisiana. 

"Then," said Miss Ferrol, wondering at an unex- 
pected sense of discomfort in herself, "I will dress 
you for supper now. You must begin to wear the 
things, so that you may get used to them." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A NEW TYPE. 

When the two entered the supper-room together a 
little commotion was caused by their arrival. At first 
the supple young figure in violet and grey was not 
recognised. It was not the figure people had been 
used to, it seemed so tall and slenderly round. The 
reddish-brown hair was combed high and made into 
soft puffs ; it made the pretty head seem more delicately 
shaped, and showed how white and graceful the back 
of the slender neck was. It was several minutes before 
the problem was solved. Then a sharp young woman 
exclaimed, sotto voce : 

" It's the little country-girl, in new clothes — in 
clothes that fit. Would you believe it?" 

** Don't look at your plate so steadily," whispered 
Miss FerroL "Lean back and fan yourself as if you 
(lid not hear. You must never show that you hear 
things." 

** I shall be obliged to give her a few hints now and 
then," she had said to herself beforehand. "But I 
feel sure when she onqe catches the cue she will 
take it." 

It really seemed as if she did, too. She had looked 
at herself long and steadily after she had been dressed, 
and when she turned away from the glass she held her 
head a trifle more erect, and her cheeks had reddened. 
Perhaps what she had recognised in the reflection she 
had seen had taught her a lesson. But she said 
nothing. In a few days Olivia herself was surprised 
at the progress she had made. Sanguine as she was, 
she had not been quite prepared for the change which 
had taken place in her. She had felt sure it would be 
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necessary to teach her to control her emotions, but 
suddenly she seemed to have learned to control them 
without being told to do so ; she was no longer demon- 
strative of her aflfection, she no longer asked innocent 
questions, nor did she ever speak of her family. Her 
reserve was puzzling to Olivia. 

" You are very clever," she said to her one day, the 
words breaking from her in spite of herself, after she 
had sat regarding her in silence for a few minutes. 
" You are even cleverer than I thought you were, 
Louise." 

" Was that very clever ? " the girl asked. 

** Yes, it was," Olivia answered, " but not so clever 
as you are proving yourself." 

But Louisiana did not smile or blush, as she had 
expected she would. She sat very quietly, showing 
neither pleasure nor shyness, and seeming for a moment 
or so to be absorbed in thought. 

In the evening when the stages came in they were 
sitting on the front gallery together. As the old rattle- 
traps bumped and swung themselves up the gravel 
drive, Olivia bent forward to obtain a better view of 
the passengers. 

" He ought to be among them," she said. 

Louisiana laid her hand on her arm, 

"Who is that sitting with the driver?" she asked, 
as the second vehicle passed them. " Isn't that " 

" To be sure it is ! " exclaimed Miss FerroL 

She would have left her seat, but she found herself 
detained. Her companion had grasped her wrist. 

" Wait a minute ! " she said. " Don't leave me ! Oh 
— I wish I bad not done it I " 

Miss Ferrol turned and stared at her in amazement. 

She spoke in her old, uncontrolled, childish fashion. 
She was pale, and her eyes were dilated. 

" What is the matter ? " said Miss Ferrol, hurriedly, 
when she found her voice. *' Is it that you really don't 
like the idea ? If you don't, there is no need of our 
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carrying it out. It was only nonsense — I beg your 
pardon for not seeing that it disturbed you. Perhaps, 
after all, it was very bad taste in me " 

But she was not allowed to finish her sentence. As 
suddenly as it had altered before, Louisiana's expression 
altered again. She rose to her feet with a strange littlu 
smile. She looked into Miss Ferrol's astonished face 
steadily and calmly. 

" Your brother has seen you and is coming towards 
us/' she said. " I will leave you. We shall see each 
other again at supper." 

And with a little bow she moved away with an air 
of composure which left her instructress stunned. She 
could scarcely recover her equilibrium sufficiently to 
greet her brother decently when he reached her side. 
She had never been so thoroughly at sea in her life. 

After she had gone to her room that night, her 
brother came and knocked at the door. 

When she opened it and let him in he walked to a 
chair and threw himself into it, wearing a rather excited 
look. 

" Olivia," he began at once, " what a bewildering 
girll" 

Olivia sat down opposite to him, with a composed 
smile. 

" Miss Eogers, of course ? " she said. 

"Of course," he echoed. And then, after a pause 
of two or three seconds, he added, in the tone he 
had used before: "What a delightfully mysterious 
girll" 

" Mysterious I " repeated Olivia. 

" There is no other word for it 1 She has such an 
adorable face, she looks so young, and she says so 
little." And then, with serious delight, he added : ** It 
is a new type I " 

Olivia began to laugh. 

'* Why are you laughing ? " he demanded. 
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" Because I was so sure you would say that," she 
answerei " I was waiting for it." 

" But it is true," he replied, quite vehemently. " I 
never saw anything like her before. I look at her great 
soft eyes and I catch glimpses of expression which don't 
seem to belong to the rest of her. When I see her 
eyes I could fancy for a moment that she had been 
brought up in a convent or had lived a very simple, 
isolated life, but when she speaks and moves I am 
bewildered. I want to hear her talk, but she says so 
little. She does not even dance. I suppose her rela- 
tives are serious people. I dare say you have not 
heard much of them from her. Her reserve is so 
extraordinary in a girl. I wonder how old she is ? " 

" Nineteen, I think." 

" I thought so. I never saw anything prettier than 
her quiet way when I asked her to dance with me. 
She said, simply, *I do not dance. I have never 
learned.' It was as if she had never thought of it as 
being an unusual thing." 

He talked of her all the time he remained in the 
room. Olivia had never seen him so interested before. 

" The fascination is that she seems to be two creatures 
at once," he said. " And one of them is stronger than 
the other and will break out and reveal itself one day. 
I begin by feeling I do not understand her, and thj t 
is the most interesting of all beginnings. I long to 
discover which of the two creatures is the real one." 

When he was going away he stopped suddenly to 
say : 

"How was it you never mentioned her in your 
letters ? I can't understand that." 

"I wanted you to see her for yourself," Olivia 
answered. ** I thought I would wait." 

" Well," he said, after thinking a moment, I am 
glad, after all, that you did." 



o 
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CHAPTER V. 

"I HAVE HUKT YOU." 

From the day of his arrival a new life began for 
Louisiana, She was no longer an obscure and uncon- 
sidered young person. Suddenly, and for the first time 
in her life, she found herself vested with a marvellous 
power. It was a power girls of a different class from 
her own are vested with from the beginning of their 
lives. They are used to it and regard it as their birth- 
right. Louisiana was not used to it. There had been 
nothing like it attending her position as "that purty 
gal o' Rogerses." She was accustomed to the admi- 
ration of men she was indifferent to — men who wore 
short-waisted blue-jean coats, and turned upon their 
elbows to stare at her as she sat in the little white 
frame church. After making an effort to cultivate her 
acquaintance, they generally went away disconcerted. 
"She's mighty still," they said. "She hain't got 
nothin' to say. Seems like thar ain't much to her — 
but she's powerful purty though." 

This was nothing like her present experience. She 
began slowly to realise that she was a little like a 
young queen now. Here was a man such as she had 
never spoken to before, who was always ready to en- 
deavour to his utmost to please her : who, without any 
tendency towards sentimental nonsense, was plainly the 
happier for her presence «,nd favour. What could be 
more assiduous and gallant than the every-day be- 
haviour of the well-bred, thoroughly experienced young 
man of the period towards the young beauty who for the 
moment reigns over his fancy ! It need only be over his 
fancy ; there is no necessity that the impression should 
be any deeper. His suavity, his chivalric air, his ready 
wit in her service, are all that could be desired. 
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When Louisiana awakened to the fact that all thia 
homage was rendered to her as being only the natural 
result of her girlish beauty — as if it was the simplest 
thing in the world, and a state of affairs which must 
have existed from the first — she experienced a sense 
of terror. Just at the very first she would have been 
glad to escape from it and sink into her old obscurity. 

" It does not belong to me/' she said to herself. ** It 
belongs to some one else — to the girl he thinks I am. 
I am not that girl, though ; I will remember that." 

But in a few days she calmed down. She told 
herself that she always did remember, but she ceased 
to feel frightened and was more at ease. She never 
talked very much, but she became more familiar with 
the subjects she heard discussed. One morning she 
went to Olivia's room and asked her for the address 
of a bookseller. 

** I want to send for some books and — ^and maga- 
zines," see said, confusedly. "I wish you — if you 
would tell me what to send for. Father will give me 
the money if I ask him for it." 

Olivia sat down and made a list. It was a long 
list, comprising the best periodicals of the day, and 
several standard books. 

When she handed it to her she regarded her with 
curiosity. 

" You mean to read them all ? " she asked. 

" Isn't it time that I should ? " replied her pupil. 

" Well — it is a good plan," returned Olivia, rather 
absently. 

Truth to tell, she was more puzzled every day. She 
had begun to be quite sure that something singular had 
happened. It seemed as if a slight coldness existed 
between herself and her whilom adorer. The sim- 
plicity of her enthusiasm was gone. Her affection had 
changed as her outward bearing had. It was a better 
regulated and less noticeable emotion. Once or twice 
Olivia had fancied she had seen the girl looking at hex 
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even sadly, as if she felt, for the moment, a sense of 
some loss. 

" Perhaps it was very clumsy in me," she used to say 
to herself. " Perhaps I don't understand her, after alJ." 

But she could not help looking on with interest. 
She had never before seen Laurence enjoy himself so 
thoroughly. He had been working very hard during the 
past year, and was ready for his holiday, He found the 
utter idleness, which was the chief feature of the place, 
a good thing. There was no town or village within 
twenty miles, newspapers were a day or two old when 
they arrived, there were very few books to be found, 
and there was absolutely no excitement. At night the 
band brayed in the empty-looking ball-room, and a few 
very young couples danced, in a desultory fashion and 
without any ceremony. The primitive, domesticated 
slowness of the place was charming. Most of the 
guests had come from the far South at the beginning 
of the season and would remain until the close of it ; 
so they had had time to become familiar with each 
other and to throw aside restraint. 

" There is nothing to distract one," Ferrol said, 
" nothing to rouse one, nothing to inspire one — nothing ! 
It is delicious I Why didn't I know of it before ? " 

He had plenty of time to study his sister's friend. 
She rode and walked with himself and Olivia when 
they made their excursions, she listened while he read 
aloud to them as he lay on the grass in a quiet corner 
of the grounds. He thought her natural reserve held 
her from expressing her opinion on what he read very 
freely ; it certainly did not occur to him that she was 
beginning her literary education under his guidance. 
He could see that the things which pleased him most 
were not lost upon her. Her face told him that. Ore 
moonlight night, as they sat on an upper gallery, he 
began to speak of the novelty of the aspect of the 
country as it presented itself to an outsider who saw it 
for the first time* 
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" It is a new life, and a new people." he said. " And, 
"by the way, Olivia, where is the new species of young 
woman I was to see — the daughter of the people who 
does not belong to her sphere ? " 

He turned to Louisiana. 

" Have you ever seen her ? " he asked. " I must 
confess to a dubiousness on the subject" 

Before he could add another word Louisiana turned 
upon him. He could see her face clearly in the moon- 
light. It was white, and her eyes were dilated and 
full of fire. 

" Why do you speak in that way ? " she cried. *' As 
if — as if such people were so far beneath you. What 
right have you " 

She stopped suddenly. Laurence Ferrol was gazing 
at her in amazement. She rose from her seat, 
trembling. 

" I will go away a little," she said. " I beg your 
pardon — and Miss Ferrol' s." 

She turned her back upon them and went away. 
Ferrol sat holding her little round, white-feather fan 
helplessly, and staring after her until she disappeared. 

It was several seconds before the silence was broken. 
It was he who broke it. 

"1 don't know what it means," he said, in a low 
voice. '* I don't know what I have done 1 " 

In a little while he got up and began to roam aim- 
lessly about the gallery. He strolled from one end to 
the other with his hands thrust in his coat pockets. 
Olivia, who had remained seated, knew that he was 
waiting in hopes that Louisiana would return. He had 
been walking to and fro, looking as miserable as pos- 
sible, for about half an hour, when at last she saw him 
pause and turn half round before the open door of an 
upper corridor leading out upon the veranda. A black 
figure stood revealed against the inside light. It was 
Louisiana, and, after hesitating a moment, she moved 
slowly forward. 
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She had not recovered her colour, but her manner 
vras perfectly quiet. 

" I am glad you did not go away," she said. 

Ferrol had only stood still at first, waiting her plea- 
sure, but the instant she spoke he made a q\iick step 
towards her. 

" I should have felt it a very hard thing not to have 
seen you again before I slept," he said. 

She made no reply, and they walked together in 
silence until they reached the opposite end of the 
gallery. 

" Miss Ferrol has gone in," she said then. 

He turned to look and saw that such was the case. 
Suddenly, for some reason best known to herself, Olivia 
had disappeared from the scene. 

Louisiana leaned against one of the slender, sujJport- 
ing pillars of the gallery. She did not look at Ferrol, 
but at the blackness of the mountains rising before 
them. Ferrol could not look away from her. 

" If you had not come out again," he said, after a 
pause, " I think I should have remained here, baying 
at the moon, all night." 

Then, as she made no reply, again he began to pour 
himself forth quite recklessly. 

*' I cannot quite understand how I hurt you," he said. 
•' It seemed to me that I must have hurt you, but even 
while I don't understand, there are no words abject 
enough to express what I feel now and have felt during 
the last half hour. If I only dared ask you to tell 
me " 

She stopped him. 

"I can't tell you," she said. "But it Is not your 
fault — ^it is nothing you could have understood — it is 
my fault — all my fault, and — I deserve it," 

He was. terribly discouraged. 

" I am bewildered," he said. " I am very unhappy." 

She turned her pretty, pale face round to him 
swiftly. 
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" It is not you who need be unhappy," she exclaimed. 
"It is LI" 

The next instant she had checked herself again, 
just as she had done before. 

" Let us talk of something else," she said, coldly, 

" It will not be easy for me to do so," he answered, 
« but I will try." 

Before Olivia went to bed she had a visit from her. 

She received her with some embarrassment, it must 
be confessed. Day by day she felt less at ease with her 
and more deeply self-convicted of some blundering — 
which, to a young woman of her temperament, was a 
sharp penalty. 

Louisiana would not sit down. She revealed her 
purpose in coming at once, 

" I want to ask you to make me a promise," she 
said, '* and I want to ask your pardon." 

" Don't do that," said Olivia. 

" I want you to promise that you will not tell your 
brother the truth until you have left here and are at 
home. I shall go away very soon. I am tired of what 
I have been doing. It is different from what you meant 
it to be. But you must promise that if you stay after 
I have gone — as of course you will — ^you will not tell 
him. My home is only a few miles away. You might 
be tempted, after thinking it over, to come and see me 
— ^and I should not like it. I want it all to stop here 
— I mean my part of it. I don't want to know tho 
rest." 

Olivia had never felt so helpless in her life. She 
had neither self-poise, nor tact, nor any other daring 
quality left. 

"I wish," she faltered, gazing at the girl quite 
pathetically, " I wish we had never begun it." 

" So do I," said Louisiana. " Do you promise ? " 

** Y-yes. I would promise anything. I — I have hurt 
vour feelings," she confessed in an outbreak. 

She was destined to receive a fresh shock. All at 
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once the girl was metamorphosed agaicL It was her 

old ignorant, sweet, simple self who stood there, with 

trembling lips and dilated eyes. 

*' Yes, you have ! " she cried. " Yes, you have I " 
And she burst into tears and turned about and ran 

out of the room. 



CHAPTEK VI. 

THE ROAD TO THE RIGHT. 

The morning after, Ferrol heard an announcement 
which came upon him like a clap of thunder. 

After breakfast, as they walked about the grounds, 
Olivia, who had seemed to be in an abstracted mood, 
said, without any preface : 

" Miss Rogers returns home to-morrow." 

Laurence stopped short in the middle of the path. 

" To-morrow I " he exclaimed. " Oh, no." 

He glanced across at Louisiana with an anxious 
face. 

" Yes," she said," I am going home." 

" To New York ? " 

" I do not live in New York." 

She spoke quite simply, but the words were a shock 
to him. They embarrassed him. There was no coldness 
in her manner, no displeasure in her tone, but, of course 
he understood that it would be worse than tactless 
to inquire further. Was it possible that she did not 
care that he should know where she lived? There 
seemed no other construction to be placed upon her 
words. He flushed a little, and for a few minutes 
looked rather gloomy, though he quickly recovered 
himself afterwards and changed the subject with 
creditable readiness. 
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" Did not you tell me she lived in New York ? " he* 
asked Olivia, the first time they were alone together. 

" No," Olivia answered, a trifle sharply. •* Why New 
York, more than another place ? " 

•*For no reason whatever — really," he returned, 
more bewildered than ever. " There was no reason 
why I should choose New York, only when I spoke to 
her of certain places there, she — ^she " 

He paused and thought the matter over carefully 
before finishing his sentence. He ended it at last in 
a singular manner. 

" She said nothing," he said. " It is actually true — 
now I think of it — she said nothing whatever ! " 

** And because she said nothing whatever •" began 

Olivia. 

He drew his hand across his forehead with a puzzled* 
gesture. 

" I fancied she looked as if she knew," he said, slowly* 
" I am sure she looked as if she knew what I was talking 
about — as if she knew the places, I mean. It is very 
queer! There seems no reason in it Why shouldn't 
she wish us to know where she lives ? '* 

" I — I must confess," cried Olivia, " that I am getting 
a little tired of her." 

It was treacherous and vicious, and she knew it was ; 
but her guilty conscience and her increasing sense of 
having bungled drove her to desperation. If she had not 
promised to keep the truth to herself, she would have 
been only too glad to unburden herself. It was so 
stupid, after all, and she had only herself to blame. 

Laurence drew a long breath. 

" You cannot be tired of her ! " he said. " That is im- 
possible. She takes firmer hold upon one every hour." 

This was certainly true as far as he was concerned. 
He was often even surprised at his own enthusiasm. 
He had seen so many pretty women that it was almost 
inconsistent that he should be so much moved by the 
prettiness of one charming creature, and particularly 

D 
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one who spoke so little, who, after all, was — but there 
he always found himself at a full stop, He could not 
say what she. was, he did not know yet; really, he 
seemed no nearer the solution of the mystery than 
he had been at first. There lay the fascination. He 
felt so sure there was an immense deal for him to 
discover, if he could only discover it. He had an ideal 
in his mind, and this ideal, he felt confident, was the 
real creature, if he could only see her. ^ During the 
episode on the upper gallery he fancied he had caught 
a glimpse of what was to be revealed. The sudden 
passion on her pale young face, the fire in her eyes, 
were what he had dreamed of. 

If he had not been possessed of courage and an 
honest faith in himself, bom of a goodly amount of 
success, he would have been far more depressed than 
he was. She was going away, and had not encouraged 
him to look forward to their meeting again. 

" I own it is rather bad to look at," he said to himself. 
" If one quite believed that Fate would serve one such 
an ill turn. She never played me such a trick, however, 
and I won t believe she will. I shall see her again — 
some time. It will turn out fairly enough, surely." 

So with this consolation he supported himself. 
There was one day left, and he meant to make the 
best of it. It was to be spent in driving to a certain 
mountain, about ten miles distant. AJl tourists who 
were possessed of suflScient energy made this excursion 
as a matter of duty, if from no more enthusiastic 
motive. A strong, light carriage and a pair of horses 
were kept in the hotel stables for the express purpose 
of conveying guests to this special point. 

This vehicle Ferrol had engaged the day before, and 
as matters had developed he had cause to congratulate 
himself upon the fact. He said to Louisiana what he 
had before said to himself : 

" We have one day left, and we will make the best 
of it" 
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Olivia, who stood upon the gallery before which the 
carriage had been drawn up, glanced at Louisiana fur- 
tively. On her part she felt privately that it would 
be rather hard to make the best of it. She wished that 
it was well over. But Louisiana did not return her 
glance. She was looking at Ferrol and the horses. She 
had done something new this morning. She had laid 
aside her borrowed splendour and attired herself in one 
of her own dresses, which she had had the boldness to 
remodel. She had seized a hint from some one of Olivia's 
possessions, and had given her costume a pretty air of 
primitive simplicity. It was a plain white lawn, with 
a little frilled cape or fichu which crossed upon her 
breast, and was knotted loosely behind. She had a 
black velvet ribbon around her lithe waist, a rose in 
her bosom where the fichu crossed, and a broad Gains- 
borough hat upon her head. One was reminded some- 
what of the picturesque young woman of the good old 
colony times. Ferrol, at least, when he first caught 
sight of her, was reminded of pictures he had seen 
of them. 

There was no trace of her last night's fire in her 
manner. She was quieter than usual through the first 
part of the drive. She was gentle to submissiveness 
to Olivia. There was something even tender in her 
voice once or twice when she addressed her. Laurence 
noticed it, and accounted for it naturally enough. 

" She is really fonder of her than she has seemed," 
he thought, " and she is sorry that their parting with 
each other is so near." 

He was just arriving at this conclusion when Louisiana 
touched his arm. 

* Don't take that road," she said. 

He drew up his horses and looked at her with 
surprise. There were two roads before them, and he 
had been upon the point of taking the one to the 
right. 

" But it is the only road to take," he contended. 

D 2 
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** The other does not lead to the mountain. I was told 
to be sure to take the road to the right hand." 

*'It is a mistake/' she said, in a disturbed tone. 
" The left-hand road leads to the mountain, too — at 
least, we can reach there by striking the waggon-road 
through the woods. I — ^yes, I am sure of it." 

" But this is the better road. Is there any reason 
why you prefer the other ? Could you pilot us ? If 
you can — < — " 

He stopped and looked at her appealingly. 

He was ready to do anything she wished, but the 
necessity for his yielding had passed. Her face assumed 
a set look. 

** I can't," she answered. " Take the road to the 
right. Why not?" 



CHAPTER VII. 

" SHE ain't YERE." 

Ferrol was obliged to admit when they turned their 
faces homeward that the day was hardly a success, after 
all, Olivia had not been at her best, for some reason 
or other, and from the moment at which they had 
taken the right-hand road Louisiana had been wholly 
incomprehensible. 

In her quietest mood she had never worn a cold 
air before ; to-day she had been cold and unresponsive. 
It had struck him that she was absorbed in thinking 
of something which wa^ quite beyond him. She was 
plainly not thinking of him, nor of Olivia, nor of the 
journey they were making. During the drive she had 
sat with her hands folded upon her lap, her eyes fixed 
straight before her. She had paid no attention to the 
scenery, only rousing herself to call their attention to 
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one object. This object was a house they passed — ^the 
rambling, low-roofed, white house of some well-to-do 
farmer. It was set upon a small hill and had a long 
front porch, mottled with blue and white paint in a 
sanguine attempt at imitating variegated marble. 

She burst into a low laugh when she saw it. 

" Look at that," she said. " That is one of the finest 
houses in the country. The man who owns it is counted 
a rich man among his neighbours." 

Ferrol put up his eye-glasses to examine it. (It is 
to be deplored that he was a trifle near-sighted.) 

'* By George ! " he said. " That is an idea, isn't it, 
that marble business ! I wonder who did it ? Do you 
know the man who lives there ? " 

^ I have heard of him," she answered, " from several 
people. He is a namesake of n\ine. His name is 
Rogers." 

When they returned to their carriage, after a ramble 
up the mountain-side, they became conscious that the 
sky had suddenly darkened. Ferrol looked up, and his 
face assumed a rather serious expression. 

** If either of you is weather-wise," he said, " I wish 
you would tell me what that cloud means. You have 
been among the mountains longer than I have." 

Louisiana glanced upward quickly. 

*'It means a storm," she said, "and a heavy one. 
We shall be drenched in half an hour." 

Ferrol looked at her white dress and the little frilled 
fichu, which was her sole protection. 

" Oh, but that won't do ! " he exclaimed. " What 
insanity in me not to think of umbrellas ! " 
^ " Umbrellas ! " echoed Louisiana. ** If we had each 
six umbrellas they could not save us. We may as well 
get into the carriage. We are only losing time." 

They were just getting in when an idea stnick Ferrol 
which caused him to utter an exclamation of ecstatic 
reKef. 

" Whj" he cried " there is that house we passed 1 
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Get in quickly. We can reach there in twenty 
minutes." 

Louisiana had her foot upon the step. She stopped 
short and turned to face him. She changed from red 
to white and from white to red again, as if with actual 
terror. 

" There ! " she exclaimed. « There ! " 

" Yes," he answered. " We can reach there in time 
to save ourselves. Is there any objection to our going, 
— in the last extremity ? " 

For a second they looked into each other's eyes, and 
then she turned and sprang into the carriage. She 
laughed aloud. 

" Oh, no," she said. '* Go there ! It will be a nice 
place to stay — and the people will amuse you. Go 
there." 

They reached the house in a quarter of an hour 
instead of twenty minutes. They had driven fast and 
kept ahead of the storm, but when they drew up before 
the picket fence the clouds were black and the thunder 
was rolling behind them. 

It was Louisiana who got out first. She led the way 
up the path to the house and mounted the steps of the 
variegated porch. She did not knock at the door, 
which stood open, but, somewhat to Ferrol's amaze- 
ment, walked at once into the front room, which was 
plainly the room of state. Not to put too fine a point 
upon it, it was a hideous room. The ceiling was so low 
that Ferrol felt as if he must knock his head against 
it ; it was papered— ceiling and all — with paper of an 
unwholesome yellow enlivened with large blue flowers ; 
there was a bedstead in one corner, and the walls were 
ornamented with coloured lithographs of moon-faced 
houris, with round eyes, and round, red cheeks, and 
wearing low-necked dresses, and flowers in their bosoms, 
and bright yellow gold necklaces. These works of art 
were the first things which caught Ferrol's eye, and he 
went slowly up to the most remarkable, and stood 
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before it, regarding it with mingled wonderment and 
awe. 

He turned from it after a few seconds to look at 
Louisiana, who stood near him, and he beheld what 
seemed to him a phenomenon. He had never seen 
her blush before as other women blush — now she was 
blushing, burning red from chin to brow. 

" There — there is no one in this part of the house," 
she said. ** I — I know more of these people than you 
do. I will go and try to find some one." 

She was gone before he could interpose. Not that 
he would have interposed, perhaps. Somehow — without 
knowing why — he felt as if she did know more of the 
situation than he did — almost as if she were, in a 
manner, doing the honours for the time being. 

She crossed the passage with a quick uneven step, 
and made her way, as if well used to the place, into 
the kitchen at the back of the house. 

A stout negro woman stood at a table, filling a pan 
with newly made biscuits. Her back was towards the 
door and she did not see who entered. 

" Aunt Cassandry," the girl began, when the woman 
turned towards her. 

" Who's dar ? " she exclaimed. " Lor*, honey, how ye 
skeert me ! I g^in't no C'sandry." 

The face she turned was a strange one, and it showed 
no sign of recognition of her visitor. 

It was an odd thing that the sight of her unfamiliar 
face should have been a shock to Louisiana ; but it was 
a shock. She put her hand to her side. 

" Where is my — where is Mr. Rogers ? " she asked. 
" I want to see him." 

" Out on de hiick po'ch, honey, right now. Dar he 
goes I " 

The girl heard him, and flew out to meet him. Her 
heart was throbbing hard, and she was drawing quick, 
short breaths. 
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" Father 1 " she cried. « Father 1 Don't go in the 
house ! " 

And she caught him by both shoulders and drew 
him round. He did not know her at first in her 
fanciful-simple dress and her Gainsborough hat. He 
was not used to that style of thing, believing that it 
belonged rather to the world of pictures. He stared 
at her. Then he broke out with an exclamation. 

" Lor-rd ! Louisianny ! " 

She kept her eyes on his face. They were feverishly 
bright, and her cheeks were hot. She laughed hys- 
terically. 

" Don*t speak loud," she said. " There are some 
strange people in the house, and — and I want to tell 
you something." 

He was a slow man, and it took him some time to 
grasp the fact that she was really before him in the 
fiesh. He said, again: 

" Lord, Louisianny I " adding, cheerfully, ** How yeVe 
serprised me ! " 

Then he took in afresh the change in her dress. 
There was a pile of stove-wood stacked on the porch 
to be ready for use, and he sat down on it to look 
at her. 

" Why, yeVe got a new dress on ! " he said. " Thet 
thar's what made ye look sorter curis. I hardly 
knowed ye." 

Then he remembered what she had said on first 
seeing him. 

" Why don't ye want me to go in the house ? " he 
asked. " What sort o' folks air they ? " 

" They came with me from the Springs," she answered ; 
" and — and I want to — to play a joke on them." 

She put her hands up to her burning cheeks and 
stood so. 

" A joke on 'em ? " he repeated. 

" Yes," she said, speaking very fast. ** They don't 
know I Hye here, they think I came from some city 
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— they took the notion themselves — and I want to let 
them think so until we go away from the house. It 
will be such a good joke." 

She tried to laugh, but broke off in the middle of a 
harsh sound. Her father, with one copperas-coloured 
leg crossed over the other, was chewing his tobacco 
slowly, affcer the manner of a ruminating animal while 
he watched her. 

" Don't you see ? " she asked. 

" Wa-al, no," he answered. " Not rightly." 

She actually assumed a kind of spectral gaiety. 

" I never thought of it until I saw it was not Cas- 
sandry who was in the kitchen," she said. *' The woman 
who is there didn't know me, and it came into my 
mind that— that we might play off on them," using 
the phraseology to which he was the most accustomed. 

" Waal, we mought," he admitted, with a speculative 
deliberateness. '* Thet's so. We mought — if thar was 
any use in it." 

" It's only for a joke," she persisted, hurriedly. 

" Thet's so," he repeated. " Thet's so." 

He got up slowly and rather lumberingly from his 
seat and dusted the chips from his copperas-coloured 

legs. 

''Hev ye ben enjyin* yerself, Louisianny ?"'he asked. 

" Yes," she answered. " Never better." 

" Ye must hev," he returned, ** or ye wouldn't be in 
sperrits to play jokes." 

Then he changed his tone so suddenly that she was 
startled. 

" What do ye want me to do ? " he asked. 

She put her hand on his shoulder and tried to laugh 
again. 

*' To pretend you don't know me — to pretend I have 
never been here before. That's joke enough, isn't it ? 
They will think so when I tell them the truth. You 
slow old father ! Why don't you laugh ? " 

"PYaps," he said, "it's on account o' me bein' 
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slow, Louisianny. Mebbe I shall begiu arter a 
whae." 

"Don't begin at the wrong time," she said, still 
keeping up her feverish laugh, " or you'll spoil it all. 
Now come along in and — and pretend you don't know 
me," she continued, drawing him forward by the ann. 
"They might suspect something if we stay so long. 
All you've got to do is to pretend you don't know 
me. 

" Thet's so Louisianny," with a kindly glance down- 
ward at her excited face as he followed her out. " Thar 
ain't no call fur me to do nothin' else, is there — jest 
pretend I don't know ye ? " 

It was wonderful how well he did it, too. When she 
preceded him into the room the girl was quivering with 
excitement. He might break down, and it would be 
all over in a second. But she looked Ferrol boldly in 
the face when she made her first speech. 

" This is the gentleman of the house," she said. " I 
found him on the back porch. He had just come in. 
He has been kind enough to say we may stay until 
the storm is over." 

"Oh, yes," said he hospitably, "stay an' welcome. 
Ye ain't the first as has stopped over. Storms comes 
up sorter suddent, an' we hain't the kind as turns folks 
away. " 

Ferrol thanked him, Olivia joining in with a murmur 
of gratitude. They were very much indebted to him 
for his hospitality; they considered themselves very 
fortunate. 

Their host received their protestations with much 
equanimity. 

" If ye'd like ta sit out on the front porch and watch 
the storm come up," he said, "thar's seats thar. Or 
would ye druther set here ? Women-folks is generally 
fond o' settin' in doors whar thar's a parlour." 

But they preferred the porch, and followed him out 
upon it. 
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Having seen them seated, he took a chair himself. 
It i^as a split-seated chair, painted green, and he tiltad 
it back against a pillar of the porch and applied himself, 
to the full enjoyment of a position more remarkable for 
ease than elegance. Ferroi regarded him with stealthy 
rapture, and drank in every word he uttered. 

"This," he had exclaimed delightedly to Olivia, in 
private — "why, this is delightful! These are the 
people we have read of. I scisircely believed in them 
before. I would not have missed it for the world ! " 

" In gin'ral, now," their entertainer proceeded, « wim- 
min-folk is fonder o' settin' in parlours. My wife was 
powerful sot on her parlour. She wasn't never satisfied 
till she hed one an' hed it fixed up to her notion. 
She was allers tradin' fur picters fiir it. She tuk a heap 
o' pride in her picters. She allers hed it in her mind 
that her little gal should hev a showy, pariour when she 
growed up.'* 

" You have a daughter ? " said Ferroi. 

Their host hitched his chair a little to one side. He 
bent forward to expectorate, and then answered with 
his eyes fixed upon some distant point towards the 
mountains. 

" Wa^al, yes,'* he said ; " but she ain't yerc, Louis- 
ianny ain't." 

Miss Ferroi gave a little start, and immediately made 
an effort to appear entirely at ease. 

'* Did you say,** asked Ferroi, " that your daughter's 



name was ^ 



" Louisianny," promptly. "I come from thar." 

Louisiana got up and walked to the opposite end of 
the porch. 

" The storm will be upon u& in a few minutes," she 
said. " It is beginning to rain now. Come and look 
at this cloud driving over the mountain-top." 

Ferroi rose and went to her. He stood for a 
moment looking at the cloud, but plainly not thinking 
of it. 
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'* His daughtei's name is Louisiana/' he said in an 
undertone. " Louisiana ! Isn't that delicious ? " 

Suddenly, even as he spoke, a new idea occurred 
to him. 

" Why," he exclaimed, ** your name is Louise, isn't 
it ? I think Olivia said so." 

" Yes," she answered, " my name is Louise." 

" How should you have liked it ? " he inquired, 
absent-mindedly, " if it had been Louisiana ? " 

She answered him with a hard coolness which it 
startled him afterwards to remember. 

" How would you have liked it ? " she said. 

They were driven back just then by the rain, which 
began to beat in upon their end of the porch. They 
were obliged to return to Olivia and Mr. Rogers, who 
were engaged in an animated conversation. 

The fact was that, in her momentary excitement, 
Olivia had plunged into conversation as a refuge. She 
had suddenly poured forth a stream of remark and 
query which had the effect of spurring up her com- 
panion to a like exhibition of frankness. He had been 
asking questions too. 

" She's ben tellin* me," he said, as Ferrol approached, 
" thet you're a littery man, an' write fur the papers — 
novel-stories, an* pomes an' things. I never seen one 
before — not as I know on." 

" I wonder why not 1 " remarked Ferrol. " We are 
plentiful enough." 

"Air ye now?" he asked reflectively. ''I had an 
idee thar was only one on ye now an' ag'in — jest now 
an' ag'in." 

He paused there to shake his head. 

" I've often wondered how ye could do it," he said. 
"/ couldn't. Thar's some as thinks they could if they 
tried, but I wa'n't never thataway — I wa'n't never that- 
away. I hain't no idee I could do it, not if I tried ever 
so. Seems to me," he went on, with the air of making 
an announcement of so novel a nature that he must 
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present it modestly, " seems to me, now, as if them as 
does it must hev a kinder gift fur it, now. Lord I I 
couldn't write a novel. I wouldn't know whar to 
begin." 

" It is diflScult to decide where," said FerroL 

He did not smile at all. His manner was perfect 
— so full of interest, indeed, that Mr, Rogers quite 
warmed and expanded under it. 

"The scenes on 'em all, now, bein' mostly laid in 
Bagdad, would be agin me, if nothin' else war," he 
proceeded. 

" Being laid ? *' queried Ferrol. 

'* In Bagdad or — wa-al, furrin parts tharabouts. Ye 
see, I couldn't tell nothin' much about no place but 
North Caliny, an' folks wouldn't buy it." 

" But why not ? " exclaimed Ferrol. 

"Why, Lord bless ye!" he said, hilariously, "they'd 
know it wa'n't true. They'd say in a minnit : * Why, 
thar's thet fool Rogers ben a writin' a pack o' lies 
thet ain't a word on it true. Thar ain't no cas-tles 
in Hamilton County, an' thar ain't no folks like these 
yere. It just ain't so 1 ' I 'lowed thet thar was the 
reason the novel-writers allers writ about things a- 
happenin' in Bagdad. Ye kin say most anythin' ye 
like about Bagdad an' no one cayn't contradict ye." 

" I don't seem to remember many novels of — of that 
particular description," remarked Ferrol, in a rather 
low voice. " Perhaps my memory " 

" Ye don't ? " he queried, in much surprise. " Waal 
now, jest you notice an' see if it ain't so. I hain't read 
many novels myself. I hain't read but one " 

" Oh 1 " interposed Ferrol. *' And it was a story of 
life in Bagdad." 

** Yes ; an' I've heerd tell of others as was the 
same. Hance Claiborn, now, he was a-tellen me 
of one." 

He checked himself to speak to the negro woman 
who had presented herself at a room door. 
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" We re a-comin', Nancy," he said, with an air of 
good-fellowship. "Now, ladies an' gentlemen," he 
added, rising from his chair, '' walk in an' have some 
supper." 

Ferrol and Olivia rose with some hesitation, 

"You are very kind," they said. "We did not 
intend to give you trouble." 

"Trouble 1" he replied, as if scarcely comprehending. 
" This yere ain't no trouble. Ye hain't ben in North 
Ca'liny before, hev ye ? " he continued good-naturedly. 
" We're bound to hev ye eat, if ye stay with us long 
enough. We wouldn't let ye go 'way without eatin', 
bless ye. We ain't that kind. Walk straight in." 

He led them into a long, low room, half kitchen, 
half dining-room. It was not so ugly as the room of 
state, because it was entirely unadorned. Its ceiled 
walls were painted brown and stained with many a 
winter's smoke. The pine table was spread with a 
clean, homespun cloth and heaped with well-cooked, 
appetising food. 

" If ye can put up with country fare, ye'U not find 
it so bad," said the host. " Nancy prides herself on 
her way o' doin' things." 

There never was more kindly hospitality, Ferrol 
thought. The simple generosity which made them 
favoured guests at once warmed and touched him. He 
glanced across to Louisiana to see if she was not as 
much pleased as he was himself. But the food upon 
her plate remained almost untouched. There was a 
strange look on her face ; she was deadly pale and her 
downcast eyes shone under their lashes. She did not 
look at their host at all; it struck Ferrol that she 
avoided looking at him with a strong effort. Her pallor 
made him anxious. 

" You are not well," he said to her. " You do not 
look well at all." 

Their host started and turned towards her. 

" Why, no ye ain't ! " he exclaimed, quite tremulously. 
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" Lord, no ! Ye cayn't be. Ye hain't no colour. What 
— ^what's the trouble, Lou — Lord ! I was gwine to call 
ye Louisianny an' — she ain't yere, Louisianny ain't." 

He ended with a nervous laugh. 

" I'm used to takin' a heap o' care on her," he said. 
" I've lost eleven on 'em, an' she's all that left me, an' 
— an! I think a heap on her. I — I wish she was yere. 
Ye mustn't git sick, ma'am." 

The girl got up hurriedly. 

" I am not sick, really," she said, " The thunder — I 
have a little headache. I will go out on to the porch. 
It's clearing up now. The fresh air will do me good." 

The old man rose, too, with a rather flurried manner. 

" If Louisianny was yere," he faltered, " she could 
give ye something to help ye. Camphire now. — sperrits 
of camphire — ^let me git ye some." 

" No — no," said the girl. " No, thank you." 

And she slipped out of the door and was gone. 

Mr. Rogers sat down again with a sigh. 

" I wish she'd let me git her some," he said, wistfully. 
" I know how it is with young critters like that. They're 
dele-cate," anxiously. " Lord, they're dele-cate. They'd 
oughter hev' their mothers round 'em. I know how 
it is with Louisianny." 

A cloud seemed to settle upon him. He rubbed his 
grizzled chin with his hand again and again, glancing 
at the open door as he did it. It was evident that 
his heart was outside with the girl who was like 
" Louisianny." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

"NOTHING HAS HUET YOU." 

The storm was quite over, and the sun was setting 
in flames of gold when the meal was ended and they 
went out on the porch again. Mr. Rogers had scarcely 
recovered himself, but he had made an effort to do 
so, and had so far succeeded as to begin to describe the 
nature of the one novel he had read. Still, he had 
rubbed his chin and kept his eye uneasily on the door 
all the tiiye he had been talking. 

" It was about a Frenchman," he said, seriously, 
" an' his name was — Frankoyse — ^F-r-a-n-c-o-i-s, Fran- 
koyse. Thet thar*s a French name, ain't it ? Me an' 
lanthy 'lowed it was common to the country. It don't 
belong yere, Frankoyse don't, an' it's got a furrin 
sound." 

" It — yes, it is a French name," assented Ferrol. 

A few minutes afterwards they went out. Louisiana 
stood at the end of the porch, leaning against a wooden 
pillar and twisting an arm around it. 

"Are ye better?" Mr. Rogers asked. "I am goin* 
to 'tend to my stock, an' if ye ain't, mebbe the camphire 
— sperrits of camphire ** 

"I don't need it," she answered. **I am quite 
weU." 

So he went away and left them, promising to return 
shortly and " gear up their critters " for them that they 
might go on their way. 

When he was gone, there was a silence of a few 
seconds which Ferrol could not exactly account for. 
Almost for the first time in his manhood, he did not 
know what to say. Gradually there had settled upon 
him the conviction that something had gone very 
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wrong indeed, that there was something mysterious 
and complicated at work, that somehow he himself 
was involved, and that his position was at once a 
most singular and delicate one. It was several 
moments before he could decide that his best plan 
seemed to be to try to conceal his bewilderment and 
appear at ease. And, very naturally, the speech he 
chose to begin with was the most unlucky he could 
have hit upon. 

" He is charming," he said. " What a lovable old 
fellow ! What a delicious old fellow ! He has been 
telling me about the novel. It is the story of. a 
Frenchman, and his name — try to guess his name" 

But Louisiana did not try. 

" You couldn't guess it," he went on. " It is better 
than all the rest. His name was — Frankoyse." 

That instant she turned round. She was shaking 
all over like a leaf. 

" Good heavens ! " flashed through his mind. " This 
is a climax I This is the real creature ! " 

" Don't laugh again ! " she cried. " Don't dare to 
laugh ! I won't bear it ! He is my father ! " 

For a second or so he had not the breath to speak. 

" Tour father I " he said, when he found his voice. 
« Your father ! Yours !" 

" Yes," she answered, " mine. This is my home. I 
have lived here all my life — my name is Louisiana. 
You have laughed at me too ! " 

It was the real creature, indeed, whom he saw. She 
burst into passionate tears. 

" Do you think that I kept up this pretence to-day 
because I was ashamed of him ? " she said. " Do you 
think I did it because I did not love him — and respect 
him — and think him better than all the rest of the 
world? It was because I loved him so much that I 
did it — ^because I knew so well that you would say to 
each other that he was not like me — that he was 
rougher, and that it was a wonder I belonged to him. 

E 
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It is a wonder I belong to him I I am not worthy to 
kiss his shoes. I have been ashamed — I have been 
bad enough for that, but not bad enough to be ashamed 
of him. I thought at first that it would be better to 
let you believe what you would — that it would soou 
be over, and we should never see each other again^ 
but I did not think that I should have to sit by and 
see you laugh because he does not know the world as 
you do — ^because he has always lived his simple, good 
life in one simple, country place." 

Ferrol had grown as pale as she was herself. He 
groaned aloud. 

" Oh ! " he cried, " what shall I say to you ? For 
heaven's sake try to understand that it is not at him 
I have laughed, but " 

" He has never been away from home," she broke in. 
" He has worked too hard to have time to read, and — " 
She stopped and dropped her hands with a gesture of 
unutterable pride. "Why should I tell you that?" 
she said. " It sounds as if I were apologising for him, 
and there is no need that I should." 

" If I could understand," began Ferrol, — " if I could 
realise " 

" Ask your sister," she replied. " It was her plan. 
I — I " (with a little sob) " am only her experiment." 

Olivia came forward, looking wholly subdued. Her 
eyes were wet, too. 

" It is true," she said. ** It is all my fault." 

"May I ask you to explain?" said Ferrol, rather 
sternly.- " I suppose some of this has been for my 
benefit." 

" Don't speak in that tone," said Olivia. " It is bad 
enough as it is. I — I never was so wretched in my 
life. I never dreamed of its turning out in this way. 
She was so pretty and gentle and quick to take a hint, 
and — I wanted to try the experiment — to see if you 
would guess at the truth. I — I had a theory, and I 
was so much interested that — I forgot to— to think 
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of her very much, I did not think she would 



care." 



Louisiana broke in. " 

" Yes," she said, her eyes bright with pain, *' she 
forgot. I was very fond of her, and I knew so very 
little that she forgot to think of me. I was only a 
kind of plaything — but I was too proud to remind 
her. I thought it would be soon over, and I knew 
how ignorant I was. I was afraid to trust my 
feeling at first. I thought perhaps — it was vanity, 
and I ought to crush it down. I was very fond 
of her." 

" Oh ! " cried Olivia, piteously, " don't say * was,' 
Louise ! " 

" Don't say * Louise,' " was the reply. " Say * Louisiana.' 
I am not ashamed of it now. I want Mr. Ferrol to 
hear it." 

" I have nothing to say in self-defence," Laurence 
replied, hopelessly. 

" There is nothing for any of us to say but good-bye," 
said Louisiana. ** We shall never see each other again. 
It is all over between us. You will go your way and 
I shall go mine. I^hall stay here to-night. You must 
drive back to the Springs without me. I ought never 
to have gone there." 

Laurence threw himself into a chair and sat shading 
his face with his hand. He stared from under it at the 
shining wet grass and leaves. Even yet he scarcely 
believed that all this was true. He felt as if he were 
walking in a dream. The worst of it was this desperate 
feeling that there was nothing for him to say. There 
was a long silence, but at last Louisiana left her place 
and came and stood before him. 

" I am going to meet my father," she said. ** I per- 
suaded him that I was only playing a joke. He thought 
it was one of my fancies, and he helped me out because 
I asked him to do it. I am going to tell him that I 
have told you the tnith. He won't know why I did it. 

£ 2 
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I will make it easy for you. I shall not see you again. 
Good-bye." 

Ferrors misery got the better of him. 

" I can't bear this ! " he cried, springing up. ** I 
can't, indeed." 

She drew back. 

" Why not ? " she said. " Nothing has hurt you!* 

The simple coldness of her manner was very bard 
upon him, indeed. 

" You think I have no right to complain," he answered, 
"and yet see how you send me away! You speak 
as if you did not intend to let me see you again ^* • 

"No," she interposed, "you shall not see me again. 
Why should you? Ask your sister to tell you how 
ignorant I am. She knows. Why should you come 
here ? There would always be as much to laugh at as 
there has been to-day. Go where you need not laugh. 
This is not the place for you. Good-bye ! " 

Then he knew he need say no more. She spoke 
with a child's passion and with a woman's proud 
obstinacy. Then she turned to Olivia. He was 
thrilled to the heart as he watched her while she 
did it. Her eyes were full of tears, but she had put 
both her hands behind her. 

" Good-bye," she said. • 

Olivia broke down altogether. 

" Is that the way you are going to say good-bye ? " she 
cried. "I did not think you were so hard. If I had 
meant any harm — ^but I didn't — and you look as if you 
never would forgive me." 

" I may some time," answered the girl. * I don't 
yet. I did not think I was so hard, either." 

Her hands fell at her sides and she stood trembling 
a second. All at once she had broken down, too. 

" I loved you," she said ; " but you did not love 
me." 

And then she turned away and walked slowly into 
the house. 
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It was almost half an hour before their host came to 
them with the news that their carriage was ready. 

He looked rather "oflf colour" himself and wore a 
wearied air, but he was very uncommunicative. 

" Louisianny 'lowed she'd go to bed an' sleep off her 
headache, instead of goin' back to the Springs," he 
said. " I'll be thar in a day or two to 'tend to her bill 
an' the rest on it. I 'low the waters hain't done her 
much good. She ain't at herself rightly. I knowed 
she wasn't when she was so notionate this evenin*. 
She ain't notionate when she's at herself." 

" We are much indebted to you for your kindness," 
said Ferrol, when he took the reins. 

" Oh, thet ain't nothin'. You're welcome. You'd 
hev hed a better time if Louisianny had been at herself. 
Good-bye to ye. Ye'll hev plenty of moonlight to see 
ye home." 

Their long ride was a silent one. When they reached 
the end of it and Olivia had been helped out of the 
carriage and stood in the moonlight upon the deserted 
gallery, where she had stood with Louisiana in the 
morning, she looked very suitably miserable. 

** Laurence," she said, " I don't exactly see why you 
should feel so very severe about it. I am s\ire I am 
as abject as any one could wish." 

He stood a moment in silence looking absently out 
on. the moonlight-flooded lawn. Everything was still 
and wore an air of desolation. 

" We won't talk about it," he said, at last, " but you 
have done me an ill-turn, Olivia." 
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CHAPTER IX 

"DON'T YE, LOUISIANNY?" 

As he said it, Louisiana was at home in the house- 
room, sitting on a low chair at her father's knee and 
looking into the fire. She had not gone to bed. When 
he returned to the house her father had found her 
sitting here, and she had not left her place since. A 
wood fire had been lighted because the mountain air 
was cool after the rains, and she seemed to like to sit 
and watch it and think. 

Mr. Bogers himself was in a thoughtful mood. After 
leaving his departing guests he had settled down with 
some deliberation. He had closed the doors and 
brought forward his favourite wooden-backed, split- 
seated chair. Then he had seated himself, and drawing 
forth his twist of tobacco had cut ofif a goodly " chaw.** 
He moved slowly and wore a serious and somewhat 
abstracted air. Afterwards he tilted backward a little, 
crossed his legs, and proceeded to ruminate. 

" Louisianny," he said, " Louisianny, I'd like to hear 
the rights of it." . 

She answered him in a low voice. 

" It is not worth telling," she said. " It was a very 
poor joke, after all." 

He gave her a quick side-glance, rubbing his crossed 
legs slowly. 

" Was it ? " he remarked. " A poor one, after all ? 
Why, thet's bad." 

The quiet patience of his face was a study. He went 
on rubbing his leg even more slowly than before. 

" Thet's bad," he said again. " Now, what d'ye think 
was the trouble, Louisianny ? " 

" I made a mistake," she answered. " That was all" 
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Suddenly she tamed to him and laid her folded arms 
on his knee and her face upon them, sobbing. 

" I oughtn't to have gone," she cried. " I ought to 
have stayed at home, with you, father." 

His face flushed, and he was obliged to relieve his 
feelings by expectorating into the fire. 

" Louisianny," he said, "I'd like to ask ye one 
question. Was thar anybody thar as didn't — ^well, as 
didn't show ye respect — as was slighty or free or — or 
onconsiderate ? Fur instants, any littery man — jest for 
instants, now ? " 

" No, no ! " she answered. ** They were very kind to 
me always." 

"Don't be afeard to tell me, Louisianny," he put it 
to her. " I only said * fur instants,' havin' heem as 
littery men was sometimes — ^now an' again — thataway 
— now an' ag'in." 

"They were very good to me," she repeated, 
** always." 

" If they was," he returned. " I'm glad of it. I'm 
a-gittin' old, Louisianny, an' I hain't much health — 
dispeps/s what tells on a man," he went on deliberately. 
" But if thar'd a-bin any one as hed done it, I'd hev 
hed to settle it with him — I'd hev hed to hev settled it 
with him-T-liver or no liver." 

He put his hand on her head and gave it a slow 
little rub, the wrong way, but tenderly. 

** I ain't goin' to ask ye no more questions," he said, 
" exceptin' one. Is thar anythin* ye'd like to hev done 
in the house — in the parlour, fiir instants, now — s'posin' 
we was to say in the parlour." 

** No, no," she cried. " Let it stay as it is ! Let it all 
stay as it is ! " 

" Wa-al," he said, meditatively, " ye know thar ain't 
no reason why it should, Louisianny, if ye'd like to hev 
it fixed up more or different. If ye'd like a new paper 
— say a floweryer one — or a new set of cheers an' 
things. Up to Lawyer Hoskin's I seen 'em with red 
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seats to 'em, an' seemed like they did set things off 
sorter. If ye'd like to hev some, thar ain't no reason 
why ye shouldn't. Things has gone party well with 
me, an' — an* thar ain't none left but you, honey. 
Lord ! " he added in a queer burst of tenderness. 
" Why shouldn't ye hev things if ye want 'em ? " 

"I don't want them," she protested. "I want 
nothing but you." 

For a moment there was a dead silence. He kept 
his eyes fixed on the fire. He seemed to be turning 
something over in his mind. But at last he spoke : 

" Don't ye, Louisianny ? " he said. 

" No," she answered. " Nothing." 

And she drew his hand under her cheek and kissed 
it. 

He took it very quietly. 

"Ye've got a kind heart, Louisianny," he said. 
" Young folks gin'rally has, I think. It's sorter nat'ral, 
but Lord ! thar's other things besides us old folks, an' 
it's nat'ral as ye'd want 'em. Thar's things as kin be 
altered, an' thar's things as cayn't. Let's alter them 
as kin. If ye'd like a cupoly put on the house, or, say 
a coat o{ yaller-buff paint — Sawyer's new house is 
yaller buff, an' it's mighty showy; or a organ or a 
pianny, or more dressin', ye shall hev 'em. Them's 
things as it ain't too late to set right, an' ye shall 
hev 'em." 

But she only cried the more in a soft, hushed way. 

" Oh, don't be so good to me," she said. ** Don't be 
so good and kind." 

He went on as quietly as before. 

" If — ^fur instants— it was me as was to be altered, 
Louisianny, I'm afeared — I'm afeared we couldn't do 
it. I'm afeared as I've ben let run too long — jest to 
put it that away. We mought hev done it if we'd hev 
begun airlier — say forty or fifty year back — but I'm 
afeared we couldn't do it now. Not as I wouldn't be 
willin' — I wouldn't hev a thing agin it, an' I'd try my 
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best — but it*s late. Thar's whar it is. If it was me as 
bed to be altered — made more moderner, an* to know 
more, an' to bev more style — I'm afeared thard be a 
beap o' trouble. Style didn't never seem to come 
nat'ral to me, somebow. I'm one o' them tbings as 
eayn't be altered. Let's alter tbem as kin." 

" I don't want you altered," sbe protested. " Oh ! 
why should I, when you are such a good father — such 
a dear £skther 1 " 

And there was a little silence again, and at the end 
of it he said, in a gentle, forbearing voice, just as he 
bad said before : 

" Don't ye, Louisianny ? " 

They sat silent again for some time afterwards — 
indeed, but little more waff said until they separated 
for the night. Then, when she kissed him and clung 
for a moment round his neck, he suddenly roused 
himself from his prolonged reverie. 

" Lord ! " be said, quite cheerfully, " it eayn't last 
long, at the longest, arter all — an' you're young yet, 
you're young." 

" What can't last long ? " she asked, timidly. 

He looked into her eyes and smiled. 

"Nothin'," he answered, "nothin' eayn't. Nothin' 
don't — an' you're young." 

And he was so far moved by bis secret thought that 
he smoothed her hair from her forehead the wrong 
way again with a light touch, before he let her go. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE GREAT WORLD. 

The next morning he went to the Springs. 

" I'll go an' settle up and bring ye your trunk an' 
things," he said. " Mebbe I mayn't get back till to- 
morrer, so don't ye be oneasy. Ef I feel tired when 
I git thar, I'll stay overnight." 

She did not think it likely he would stay. She had 
never known him to remain away from home during 
a night unless he had been compelled to do so by 
business. He had always been too childishly fond of 
his home -to be happy away from it. He liked the 
routine he had been used to through forty years, the 
rising at daylight, the regular common duties he as- 
sumed as his share, his own seat on the hearth or porch 
and at table. 

"Folks may be clever enough," he used to say. 
" They air clever, as a rule — ^but it don't come nat'ral 
to be away. Thar ain't nothin' like home an* home 
ways." 

But he did not return that night, or even the next 
morning. It was dusk the next evening before Louis- 
iana heard the buggy wheels on the road. 

She had been sitting on the porch, and rose to greet 
him when he drove up and descended from his convey- 
ance rather stiflSiy. 

" Ye wasn't oneasy, was ye ? " he asked. 

"No," she answered; "only it seemed strange to 
know you were away." 

" I hain't done it but three times sence me an' lanthv 
was married," he said. " Two o' them times was Con- 
ference to Bamsville, an' one was when Marcejly 
died." 
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When he mounted the porch steps he looked up at 
her with a smile on his weather-beaten face. 

" Was ye lonesome ? " he asked. " I bet ye was." 

« A little," she repKed. « Not very." 

She gave him his chair against the wooden pillar, and 
watched him as he tilted back and balanced himself on 
its back legs. She saw something new and disturbed 
in his face and manner. It was as if the bit of outside 
life he had seen had left temporary traces upon him. 
She wondered veiy much ho^it £ad impre^ him 
and what he was thinking about. 

And after a short time he told her. 

** Ye must be lonesome," he said, ** arter stayin* down 
thar. Its nat'ral. A body don't know until they see 
it themselves. It's gay thar. Lord, yes I it's gay, an' 
what suits young folks is to be ^y." 

" Some of the people who were there did not think 
it was gay," Louisiana said, a little listlessly. " They 
were used to gayer places and they often called it dull, 
but it seemed very gay to me." 

" I shouldn't want it no gayer, myself," he returned, 
seriously, " Not if I was young folks. Thar must hev 
bin three hundred on 'em in thet thar dinin'-room. 
The names o' the vittles writ down on paper to pick 
an' choose from, an' fifty or sixty waiters flyin' round. 
An' the dressin' ! I sot an' watched 'em as they come 
in. I sot an' watched em all day. Thar was a heap o' 
cur'osities in the way of dressin' I never seen before. I 
went into the dancin'-room at night, too, an' sot thar a 
spell an' watched em. They played a play. Some on 
'em put little caps an' apems on, an' rosettes an' fixin's. 
They sorter danced in it, an' they hed music while they 
was doin* it. It was purty, too, if a body could hev 
follered it out.** 

^ It is a dance they call the German," said Louisiana, 
remembering with a pang the first night she had seen 
it, as she sat at her new friend's side. 

''German, is it?" he said, with evident satisfaction 
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at making the discovery. " Waal now, I ain't surprised. 
It hed a kinder Dutch look to me — kinder Dutch an' 
furrin." 

Just then Nancy announced that his supper was 
ready, and he went in, but on the threshold he stopped 
and spoke again : 

"Them folks as was here," he said, "they'd gone. 
They started the next mornin' arter they was here. 
They live up North somewhars, an' they've went thar." 

After he had gone in, Louisiana sat still for a little 
while. The moon was rising and she watched it until it 
climbed above the tree tops and shone bright and clear. 
Then one desperate little sob broke from her — only one, 
for she choked the next in its birth, and got up and 
turned towards the house and the room in which the 
kerosene lamp burned on the supper table. 

" I'll go an' talk to him," she said. " He likes to 
have me with him, and it will be better than sitting 
here." 

She went in and sat near him, resting her elbows 
upon the table and her chin on her hands, and tried 
to begin to talk. But it was not very easy. She 
found that she had a tendency to fall back in long 
silent pauses, in which she simply looked at him 
with sad, tender eyes. 

"I stopped at Casey's as I came on," he said, at 
last. "Thet thar was one thing as made me late. 
Thar's — thar's somethin' I hed on my mind fur him 
to do fur me." 

" For Casey to do ? " she said. 

He poured his coffee into his saucer and answered 
with a heavy effort at speaking unconcernedly. 

" I'm agoin' to hev him fix the house," he said. 

She was going to ask him what he meant to have 
done, but he did not give her time. 

" lanthy an' me," he said, " we'd useder say we'd do 
it sometime, an' I'm agoin' to do it now. The rooms. 
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now, they're low — whar they're not to say small, they're 
low an' — an' old-timey. Thar ain't no style to 'em. 
Them rooms to the Springs, now, they've got style to 
'em. An' rooms kin be altered easy enough." 

He drank his coflfee slowly, set his saucer down and 
went on with the same serious air of having broached 
an ordinary subject. 

" Goin' to the Springs has sorter started me off," he 
said. "Seein' things diff'rent does start a man off. 
Casey an' his men'U be here Monday." 

" It seems so — sudden," Louisiana said. She gave a 
slow, wondering glance at the pld smoke-stained room. 
" I can hardly fancy it looking any other way than this. 
It won't be the same place at all." 

He glanced around, too, with a start. His glance 
was hurried and nervous. 

" Why, no," he said, " it won't, but — it'll be stylisher. 
It'll be kinder onfamil'ar at first, but I dessay we shall 
get used to it — an' it'll be stylisher. An' style — whar 
thar's young folks, thet's what's wanted — style." 

She was so puzzled by his manner that she sat 
regarding him with wonder. But he went on talking 
steadily about his plans until the meal was over. He 
talked of them when they went back to the porch to- 
gether and sat in the moonlight. He scarcely gave 
her an opportunity to speak. Once or twice the idea 
vaguely occurred to her that for some reason he did 
not want her to talk. It was a relief to her only to 
be called upon to listen, but still she was puzzled. 

" When we git fixed up," he said, " ye kin hev your 
friends yere. Thar's them folks, now, as was yere the 
other day from the Springs — when we're fixed up ye 
mought invite 'em — next summer, fur instants. Like 
as not I shall be away myself an* — ye'd hev room a 
plenty. Ye wouldn't need me, ye see. An*, Lord ! 
how it'd serprise 'em to come an' find ye all fixed." 

" I should never ask them," she cried, impetuously. 
" And — they wouldn't come if I did." 
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" Mebbe they would," he responded, gravely, '* if ye 
waa fixed up." 

"I don't want them," she said, passionately, "Let 
them keep their place. I don't want them." 

" Don't ye," he said, in his quiet voice. " Don't ye, 
Louisianny ? " 

And he seemed to sink into a reverie, and did not 
speak again for quite a long time. 



CHAPTER XL 

A RUSTY NAIL. 

On Monday, Casey and his men came. Louisiana 
and her father were at breakfast when they struck their 
first blow at the end of the house which was to be 
renovated first. 

The old man, hearing it, started violently — so violently 
that he almost upset the coffee at his elbow. 

He laughed a tremulous sort of laugh. 

" Why, I'm narvous ! " he said. ** Now, jest to think 
o' me a-bein* narvous I " 

" I suppose," said Louisiana, " I am nervous as welL 
It made me start too. It had such a strange sound." 

" Waal, now," he answered, " come to think on it, it 
hed — sorter. Seems like it wasn't sca'cely nat'raL 
P'r aps that's it." 

Neither of them ate much breakfast, and when the 
meal was over they went out together to look at the 
workmen. They were very busy tearing ofif weather- 
boarding and wrenching out nails. Louisiana watched 
them with regretful eyes. In secret she was wishing 
that the low ceilings and painted walls might remain 
as they were. She had known them so long. 

"I am afraid he is doing it to please me," she 
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thought. **He does not believe me when I say I 
don't want it altered. He would never have had it 
done for himself." 

Her father had seated himself on a pile of plank. 
He was rubbing his crossed leg as usual, but his hand 
trembled slightly. 

"I druv them nails in myself," he said. "lanthy 
wasn't but nineteen. She'd set yere an' watch me. 
It was two or three months arter we was married. She 
was mighty proud on it when it was all done. Little 
Tom he was born in thet thar room. The rest on 'em 
was bom in the front room, 'n' they all died thar. 
lanthy she died thar. I'd useder think I should " 

He stopped and glanced suddenly at Louisiana. He 
pulled himself up and smiled. 

"Ye ain't in the notion o' hevin' the cupoly," he 
said. "We kin hev it as soon as not — 'n' seems ter 
me thar's a heap o' style to 'em." 

" Anything that pleases you will please me, father," 
she said. 

He gave her a mild, cheerful look. 

" Ye don't take much int'russ in it yet^ do ye ? " he 
said. " But ye will when it gits along kinder. Lord ! 
ye'U be as impatient as lanthy an' me was, when it 
gits along." 

She tried to think she would, but without very much 
success. She lingered about for a while, and at last 
went to her own room at the other end of the house 
and shut herself in. 

Her trunk had been carried up stairs and set in its 
old place behiud the door. She opened it and began 
to drag out the dresses and other adornments she had 
taken with her to the Springs. There was the blue 
muslin. She threw it on the floor and dropped beside 
it, half sitting, half kneeling. She laughed quite 
savagely. 

"I thought it was very nice when I made it," she 
said. " I wonder how she would like to wear it ? " She 
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pulled out one thing after another until the floor around 
her was strewn. Then she got up and left them, and 
ran to the bed and threw herself into a chair beside 
it, hiding her face in the pillow." 

"Oh, how dull it is, and how lonely!" she said. 
« What shall I do ? What shall I do ? " 

And while she sobbed she heard the blows upon the 
boards below. 

Before she went down stairs she replaced the things 
she had taken from the trunk. She packed them away 
neatly, and, having done it, turned the key upon 
them. 

" Father," she said, at dinner, " there are some things 
up stairs I want to send to Cousin Jenny. I have done 
with them, and I think she'd like to have them." 

" Dresses an' things, Louisianny ? " he said. 

" Yes," she answered. " I shall not need them any 
more. I — don't care for them." 

" Don't " he began, but stopped short, and, lifting 

his glass, swallowed the rest of the sentence in a large 
glass of milk. 

" I'll tell Luther to send fer it," he said, afterwards. 
" Jenny'll be real sot up, I reckon. Her pappy bein' 
so onfort'nit, she don't git much." 

He ate scarcely more dinner than breakfast, and 
spent the afternoon in wandering here and there among 
the workmen. Sometimes he talked to them, and 
sometimes sat on his pile of plank and watched them 
in silence. Once, when no one was looking, he stooped 
down and picked up a rusty nail which had fallen from 
its place in a piece of board. After holding it in his 
hand for a little he furtively thrust it into his pocket, 
and seemed to experience a sense of relief after he had 
done it. 

" Ye don't do nothin' towards helpin' us. Uncle 
Elbert," said one of the young men. (Every youngster 
within ten miles knew him as "Uncle Elbert.") "Ye 
ain*t as smart as ye was when last ye built, air ye ? " 
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" No, boys," he answered, " I ain't. Thet's so. I 
ain't as smart, an','* he added, rather hurriedly, " it'd 
sorter go agin me to holp ye at what ye re doin' now. 
Not as I don't think it's time it was done, but — it'd 
sorter go agin me." 

When Louisiana entered the house-room at dusk, she 
found him sitting by the fire, his body drooping forward, 
his head resting H'stlessly on his hand. 

" I've got a touch o' dyspepsy, Louisianny," he said, 
** an' the knockin' hes kinder giv me a headache. I'll 
go to bed airly," 



CHAPTER XII. 

" MEBBE." 

She had been so full of her own sharp pain and 
humiliation during the first few days that perhaps she 
had not been so quick to see as she would otherwise 
have been, but the time soon came when she awakened 
to a bewildered sense of new and strange trouble. She 
scarcely knew when it was that she first began to fancy 
that some change had taken place in her father. It 
was a change she could not comprehend when she re- 
cognised its presence. It was no alteration of his old, 
slow, quiet faithfulness to her. He had never been so 
faithfully tender. The first thing which awakened her 
thought of change was his redoubled tenderness. She 
found, that he watched her constantly, in a patient, 
anxious way. When they were together she crften dis- 
covered that he kept his eyes fixed upon her when he 
thought she was not aware of his gaze. He seemed 
reluctant to leave her alone, and continually managed 
to be near her, and yet it grew upon her at last that 
the old, homely good-fellowship between them had 
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nomahow been broken in uy)on,,and exint^A no longer. 
It was not that he loved her an^ lew— rfie wa» mre 
of that ; but »he ha<l lout sometliin^, without knowing 
when or how hhe L'wl lo»t it, or even exar;tly what it 
wa». But hin anxiety to ple?iHe her grew day bv day. 
He hurri<Ml the rnen who were at work upon the houiie, 

"Loui«ianny, she'll enjoy it when it'» done,'' lie 
said to tliein, ''Hurry up, boys, an' do yer plum 
best.'' 

Hhe lia^l bwm at home about two weeks wheti he 
K'gan t>o drive over to the nearest dejKit every day at 
** train time/' It was about three miles distant, arul Im 
went over for sev^jral days in his sy/ring waggon. At 
first he said nothing of his reasr>n for making the' 
jouniey, but one morning, as he stf>o<l at his homttn 
heads, he wiid to Jjouisiana, without turning to lo^>k 
at her, and afi'ecting t<^> be very busy with some p^^rtion 
of the harni.'HS : 

" I've ben exj^^^ctin' of sr>me things fer a day or so, 
an' they hain't come, I wasn't sure when I oughter 
look fer 'em — mebbe I've ben lookin' too soon — fer 
they liain't a>me yet." 

" Where were they to a>me from ? " she aske<L 

" From — from New York City." 

" From Naw York ? " she echo<xl, trying to show an 
inti^rest ** I did not know you sent there, father/' 

" 1 hain't never done it afore," he answered. " Tlies« 
yere things — mebbe they'll come to-day, an' then ye'U 
see 'em/' 

Hhe asked no further questions, &neying tliat he bad 
be<in biiying some a/lornments for the new ro^^ms wbieh 
were U) be a surf^rise for her. After he had gone away 
she thought a little sadly of bis kindness to her and 
her unworthiness of it. At noon he came back and 
brought his prize with him. 

He drove up slowly with it bc^hinil him in the 
watfgon — a large, shining, new tnink — ({Viiie as big 
ana jjonderous as any she bad seen at the Springs* 
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He got down and came up to h«r as she stood on 
the porch. He put his hand on her shoulder. 

" ril hev 'em took in an' ye kin look at 'em," he said. 
" It's some new things ye was a-needin'." 

She began to guess dimly at what he meant, but 
she followed the trunk into the house without speaking. 
When they set it down she stood near while her father 
fumbled for the key and found it, turned it in the 
lock and threw back the lid. 

« They're some things ye was a-needin'." he said. 
" I hope ye'll like 'em, honey." 

She did not know what it was in his voice, cyr his 
face, or his simple manner that mo^ed her so, but she 
did not look at what he had brought at all — she ran 
to him and caught his arm, dropped her face on it, 
and burst into tears. 

" Father— father ! " she cried. " Oh, father'! " 

"Look at 'em, Louisianny," he persisted, gently, 
" an' see if they suit ye. Thar ain't no reason to cry, 
honey." 

The words checked her and made her feel uncertain 
and bewildered again. She stopped crying and looked 
up at him, wondering if her emotion troubled him, 
but he did not meet her eye, and only seemed anxious 
that she should see what he had Is-ought. 

" I didn't tell ye all I hed in my mind when I went 
to the Springs," he said. " I hed a notion I'd like to 
see fer myself how things was. I knowed ye'd hev an 
idee that ye couldn't ask me fer the kind o' things ye 
wanted, an' I knowed / knowed nothin' about what 
they was, so I ees to myself, 'I'll go an' stay a day 
an' watch and find orut.' An* I went, an' I found out. 
Thar was a young woman thar as was dressed purtier 
than any of 'em. An' she was clever and friendly, an' 
I managed it so we got a-talkin'. She hed on a dress 
that took my fancy. It was mighty black an' thick — 
ye know it was cold after the rains — an' when we was 
taJkin' I Asked her if she mind a-tellin' me the name 

F 2 
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of it an' whar she'd bought it. An' she laughed some, 
an' said it was velvety an' she'd got it to some store in 
New York City. An' I asked her if she'd write it 
down ; I'd a little gal at home I wanted a dress ofiF'n 
it fer — an' then, someways, we warmed up, an' I ses 
to her, * She ain't like me. If ye could see her ye'd 
never guess we was kin.' She hadn't never seen ye. 
She come the night ye left, but when I told her more 
about ye, she ses, ' I think I've heem on her. I heem 
she was very pretty.' An' I told her what I'd hed in 
my mind, an' it seemed like it took her fancy, an' she 
told me to get a paper an' pencil an' she'd tell me what 
to send fer an'' whar to send. An' I sent fer 'em, an* 
thar they air." 

She could not tell him that they were things not fit 
for her to wear. She looked at the rolls of silk and 
the laces and feminine extras with a bewildered feeling. 

"They are beautiful things," she said. "I never 
thought of having such things for my own." 

" Thar's no reason why ye shouldn't hev 'em," he 
said. "I'd oughter hev thought of 'em afore. Do 
they suit ye, Louisianny ? " 

" I should be very hard to please if they didn't/' 
she answered. "They are only too beautiful for — a 
girl like me." 

" They cayn't be that," he said,, gravely. " I didn't 
see none no handsomer than you to the Springs, 
Louisianny, an' I ses to the lady as writ it all down fer 
me, I ses, * What I want is fer her to hev what the best 
on 'em hev. I don't want nothin' no less than what 
she'd like tc hev if she'd ben raised in New York or 
Philadelphy City. Thar ain't no reason why she 
shouldn't hev it. Out of eleven she's all that's left, 
an' she desarvea it all. She's young and handsome, 
and she desarves it all.' " 

"What did she say to that ? " Louisiana asked. 

He hesitated a moment before answering. 

** She looked at me kinder queer for a minnit," he 
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replied at length. " An' then she ses, ' She'd oughter 
be a very happy gal,' says she, ^ with such a father,' an' 
I ses, ' I 'low she is — mebbe.' " 

" Only maybe ? " said the girl, " only maybe, father? " 

She dropped the roll of silk she had been holding 
and went to him. She pu* her Jiand on his arm again 
and shook it a little, laughing in the same feverish 
fashion as when she had gone out to him on the 
porch on the day of her return. She had suddenly 
flushed up, and her eyes shone as he had seen them 
then. 

" Only maybe," she said. " Why should I be un- 
happy ? There's no reason. Look at me, with my fine 
house and my new things! There isn't any one 
happier in the world ! There is nothing left for me to 
wish for. I have got too much ! *' 

A new mood seemed to have taken possession of her 
all at once. She scarcely gave him a chance to speak. 
She drew him to the trunk's side, and made him stand 
near while she took the things out one by one. She 
exclaimed and laughed over them as she drew them 
forth. She held the dress materials up to her waist 
and neck to see how the colours became her ; she tried 
on laces and sacques and furbelows and the hats which 
were said to have come from Paris. 

" What will they say when they see me at meeting 
in them ? " she said. " Brother Homer will forget his 
sermons. There never were such things in Bowersville 
before. I am almost afraid they will think I am 
putting on airs." 

When she reached a box of long kid gloves at the 
bottom, she burst into such a shrill laugh that her 
father was startled. There was a tone of false exhilar- 
ation about her which was not what he had expected. 

** See ! " she cried, holding one lof the longest pairs 
up, " eighteen buttons ! And cream colour ! I can 
wear them with the cream-eoloured silk and cashmere 
at — at a festival-!" 
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When sLe had looked at everything, the rag carpet 
was strewn with her riches — with fashionable dress 
materials, with rich and delicate colours, with a hundred 
feminine and pretty whims. 

" How could I help but be happy ? " she said. " I 
am like a queen. I don't suppose queens have very 
much more, though we don't know much about queens, 
do we ? " 

She hung round her father's neck and kissed him in 
a fervent, excited way. 

" You good old father I " she said, " you sweet old 
father I " 

He took one of her soft, supple hands and held it 
between both his brown and horny ones.. 

" Louisianny," he said, " I ^low to make ye happy ; 
ef the Lord hain't nothin' agin it, l*low to do it I " 

He went out after that, and left her alone to set her 
things to rights ; but when he had gone and closed the 
door, she did not touch them. She threw herself down 
flat upon the floor in the midst of them, her slender 
arms flung out, her eyes wide open and wild and dry. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

A NEW PLAN. 

At last the day came when the house was finished 
and stood big and freshly painted and bare in the sun. 
Late one afternoon in the Indian summer, Casey and 
his men, having bestowed their last touches, collected 
their belongings and went away, leaving it a lasting 
monument to their ability. Inside, instead of the low 
ceilings, and painted wooden walls, there were high 
rooms and plaster and modern papering; outside, 
instead of the variegated piazza,, was a substantial 
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portico. The whole had been painted a warm grey, 
and Casey considered his job a neat one and was proud 
of it. When they were all gone Louisiana went out 
into the front yard to look at it. She stood in the 
grass and leaned against an apple-tree. It was near 
sunse1>, and both trees and grass were touched with a 
yellow glow so deep and mellow that it was almost a 
golden haze. Now that the long-continued hammering 
and sawing was at an end and all traces of its accom- 
paniments removed, the stillness seemed intense. There 
was not a breath of wind stirring, or the piping of a 
bird to be heard. The girl clasped her slender arms 
about the tree's trunk and rested her cheek against the 
rough bark. She looked up piteously. 

" I must try to get used to it," she said. " It is very 
much nicer — ^and I must try to get used to it." 

But the strangeness of it was very hard on her 
at first. When she looked at it she had a startled 
feeling — as if when she had expected to see an old 
friend she had found herself suddenly face to face with 
a stranger. 

Her father had gone to Bowersville eariy in the day, 
and she had been expecting his return for an hour or so. 
She left her place by the tree at length and went to the 
fence to watch for his coming down the load. But she 
waited in vain so long that she got tired again and 
wandered back to the house and around to the back 
to where a new barn and stable had been built, painted 
and ornamented in accordance with the most novel 
designs. There was no other such barn or stable in 
the country, and their fame was already wide-spread 
and of an enviable nature. 

As she approached these buildings, Louisiana glanced 
up and uttered an exclamation. Her father was sitting 
upon the door-sill of the barn, and his horse was turned 
loose to graze upon the grass before him. . 

" Father," the girl cried, " I have been waiting for you. 
I thought you had not come." 
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" I've been yere a right smart while, Louisianny," he 
answered. " Ye wasn't 'round when I come, and so ye 
didn't see me, I reckon." 

He was pale, and spoke at first heavily and as if 
with an effort, but almost instantly he brightened. 

"Tve jest ben a-settin' yere a-steddyin'," he said. 
" A man wants to see it a few times an' take it sorter 
gradual afore he kin do it jestice. A-lookin' at it from 
yere, now," with a wide sweep of his hand towards the 
improvements, " ye kin see how much style thar is to 
it. Seems to me thet the — the mountains now, they 
look better. It — waal it kinder sets 'em off — it kinder 
sets 'em off." 

" It is very much prettier," she answered. 

" Lord, yes ! Thar ain't no comparison. I was jest 
a-settin' thinkin* thet any one thet'd seed it as it was 
afore they'd not know it. lanthy, fer instants — lanthy 
she wouldn't sca'cely know it was home — thar's so much 
style to it." 

He suddenly stopped and rested against the door- 
lintel. He was pale again, though he kept up a stout 
air of good cheer. 

" Lord ! " he said, after a little pause, " it's a heap 
stylisher ! " 

Presently he bent down and picked up a twig which 
lay on the ground at his feet. He began to strip the 
leaves from it with careful slowness, and he kept his 
eyes fixed on it as he went on talking. 

" Ye'U never guess who I've ben a-talkin' to to-day, 
an' what I've ben talkin' to 'em about." 

She put her hand on his knee caressingly. 

" Tell me, father," she said. 

He laughed a jerky, high-pitched laugh. 

"I've ben talkin' to Jedge Powers," he said. "He's 
up yere from Howelsville, a-runnin' fer senator. He's 
sot his mind on makin' it too, an' he was a-tellin' me 
what his principles was. He — he's got a heap o' prin- 
ciples. An' he told me his wife an' family was a-goia' 
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to Europe. He was mighty sosherble — an* he said 
they was a-goin' to Europe." 

He had stripped the last leaf from the twig and had 
begun upon the bark. Just at this juncture it slipped 
from his hand and fell on the ground. He bent down 
again to pick it up. 

" Louisianny," he said, " how — would ye like to go 
to Europe ? " 

She started back amazed, but she could not catch 
even a glimpse of his face, he was so busy with the 
twig, 

" I go to Europe — 1 1 " she said. " I don't — I never 
thought of it. It is not people like us who go to 
Europe, father." 

" Louisianny," he said, hurriedly, ^'what's agin it? 
Thar ain't nothin' — nothin' ! It come in my mind 
when Powers was a-tellin' me. I ses to myself, * Why, 
here's the very thing fer Louisianny 1 Travel an' furrin 
langwidges an' new ways o' doin'. It's what she'd 
oughter had long ago.' An' Powers he went on 
a-talkin' right while I was a-steddyin, an he ses : 
' Whar's that pretty darter o' youm thet we was so 
took with when we passed through Hamilton last 
summer ? Why,' ses he, — he ses it hisself, Louisianny, 
— * why don't ye send her to Europe ? Let her go 
with my wife. She'll take care of her.' An' I stopped 
him right thar. ' Do ye mean it, Jedge 1 ' I ses. * Yes,' 
ses he. * Why not ? My wife an' daughter hev talked 
about her many a time, an' said how they'd like to see 
her agin. Send her,' ses he. 'You're a rich man, 
an' ye kin afford it. Squire, if ye will.' An' I ses, ' So 
I kin ef she'd like to go, an' what's more, I'm a-goin' 
to ask her if she would — fer thar ain't nothin' agin it — 
nothin'.' " 

He paused for a moment and turned to look at her. 

"TThet's what I was steddyin' about mostly, 
Louisianny," he said, "when I set yere afore ye 
come." 
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She had been sitting beside him, and she sprang 
to her feet and stood before him. 

" Father," she cried, * are you tired of me ? " 

"Tired of ye, Louisianny ? " he repeated. "Tired 
of ye?" 

She flung out her hand with a wild gesture and burst 
into tears. 

" Are you tired of me ? " she said again. " Don't you 
love me any more ? Don't you want me as you used 
to ? Could you do without me for months and months 
and know I was far away and couldn't come to you ? 
!No, you couldn't. You couldn't. I know that, though 
something — I don't know what — ^has come between us, 
and I feel it every minute, and most when you are 
kindest. Is there nothing in the way of my going 
away — ^nothing ? Think again." 

" Louisianny," he answered, " I cayn't think of nothin 
— ^thet's partic'lar." 

She slipped down on her knee and threw herself 
on his breast, clinging to him with all her young 
strength. 

"Are you nothing?" she cried. "Is all your love 
nothing? Are all your beautiful, good thoughts for 
my happiness * nothing ' ? Is your loneliness nothing ? 
Shall I leave you here to live by yourself in the new 
home which is strange to you — after you have given 
up the old one you knew and loved for me ? Oh ! 
what has made you think I have no heart, and no soul, 
and nothing to be grateful with ? Have I ever been 
bad and cruel and hard to you that you can think 
it?" 

She poured forth her love and grief and tender 
reproach on his breast with such innocent fervour that 
he could scarcely bear it. His eyes were wet too, and 
his furrowed, sunburnt cheeks, and his breath came 
short and fast while he held her close in his arms. 

"Honey," he said, just as he had often spoken to 
her when she had been a little child, " Louisiauny, honey. 
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no ! No, never ! I never hed a thought agin ye, not 
in my bottermost heart. Did ye think it ? Lord, no ! 
Thar ain't nothin' yeVe never done in yer life that was 
meant to hurt or go agin me. Ye never did go agin 
me. Ye ain't like me, honey ; ye're kinder finer. Ye 
was homed so. I seed it when ye was in yer cradle. 
I've said it to lanthy (an' sence ye're growed up I've 
said it more). Thar's things ye'd oughter hev thet's 
diflfVent from what most of us wants — it's through you 
a-being so much finer. Ye mustn't be so tender-hearted, 
honey, ye mustn't. " 

She clung more closely to him and cried afresh, 
though more softly. 

" Nothing shall take me away from you," she said, 
" ever again I went away once, and it would have been 
better if I had stayed at home. The people did not 
want me. They meant to be good to me, and they 
liked me, but — they hurt me without knowing it, and 
it would have been better if I had stayed here. You 
don't make me feel ashamed, and sad, and bitter. You 
love me just as I am, and you would love me if I knew 
even less, and was more simple. Let me stay with you ! 
Let us stay together always — ^always — always I " 

He let her cry her fill, holding her pretty head 
tenderly and soothing her as best he could. Somehow 
he looked a little brighter himself, and not quite so 
pale as he had done when she found him sitting alone 
trying to do the new house "jestice." 

When at length they went in to supper it w^as almost 
dusk, and he had his arm still around her. He did 
not let her go until they sat down at the table, and 
then she brought her chair quite close to his, and 
while she. ate looked at him often with her soft, wet 
eyes. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CONFESSIONS. 

They had a long, quiet evening together afterwards. 
They sat before the fire, and Louisiana drew her low 
seat near him so that she could rest her head upon 
his knee. 

" It's almost like old times," she said. " Let us 
pretend I never went away,- and that everything is as 
it used to be. " 

" Would ye like it to be thataway, Louisianny ? " he 
asked. 

She was going to say ** Yes," but she remembered the 
changes he had made to please her, and she turned her 
face and kissed the hand her cheek rested against. 

" You mustn't fancy I don't think the new house is 
beautiful," she said. '* It isn't that I mean. What I 
would like to bring back is — is the feeling I used to 
have. That is all — nothing but the old feeling. And 
people can't always have the same feelings, can they ? 
Things change so as we get older." 

He looked at the crackling fire very hard for a 
minute. 

" Thet's so," he said. " Thet's so. Things -changes 
in gin'ral, an' feelin's, now, they're cur'us. Thar's things 
as kin be altered an' things as cayn't — an' feelin's they 
cayn't. They're cur'us. Ef ye hurt 'em, now, thar's 
money ; it ain't nowhar — it don't do no good. Thar 
ain't nothin' ye kin buy as '11 set 'em straight. Ef — fer 
instants — money could buy back them feelin's of yourn 
— them as ye'd like to hev back — how ready an' willin' 
I'd be to trade fer 'em ! Lord ! how ready and willin' ! 
But it won't do it. Thar's whar it is. When they're 
gone a body hez to larn to git along without 'em." 
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And they sat silent again for some time, listening to 
the snapping of the dry wood burning in the great 
fireplace. 

When they spoke next it was of a different subject. 

" Ef ye ain't a-goin' to Europe — " the old man began. 

" And I'm not, father," Louisiana put in. 

" Ef ye ain't, we must set to work fixin' up right away. 
This mornin' I was a-layin' out to myself to let it stay 
tell ye come back an then hev it all ready fer ye — - 
cheers and tables — an* sophias — an' merrors — an' — ile 
paintin's. I laid it out to do it slow, Louisianny, an* 
take time, an' steddy a heap, an' to take advice from 
them as knows, afore I traded ary time. I 'lowed it'd 
be a heap better to take advice from them es knowed. 
Brown, es owna the Springs, I 'lowed to hev asked him, 
now, — he's used to furnishin' up an' knows whar to trade 
an' what to trade fer. The paintin's, now — I've heem 
it takes a heap o' experience to pick 'em, an' I ain't hed 
no experience. I 'low I shouldn't know a good un whei* 
I seen it. Now, them picters as was in the parlour — 
ye know more then I dov I dessay — ^now them picters," 
he said, a little uncertainly, " was they to say good, or 
— or only about middlin' ? " 

She hesitated a second. 

"Mother was fond of them," she broke out, in a 
bust of simple feeling. 

Eemembering how she had stood before the simper- 
ing, red-cheeked faces and hated them ; how she had 
burned with shame before them, she was stricken with 
a bitter pang of remorse. 

" Mother was fond of them," she said. 

"Thet's so," he answered, simply. •'Thet's so, she 
was ; an' you a-bein' so soft-hearted an' tender makes 
it sorter go agin ye to give in as they wasn't — what she 
took 'em fer. But ye see, thet — though it's nat'ral — 
it's nat'ral — don't make 'em good or bad, Louisianny, 
an* Lord ! it don't harm her. 'Tain't what folks knows 
or what they don't know thet makes the good in 'em. 
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lanthy she wam't to say *complished, but I don't see 
how she could hev ben no better than she was — nor more 
calculated to wear well — in the p'int o' religion. Not 
hevin' experience in ile paintin's ain't what'd hurt her, 
nor make us think no less of her. It wouldn't hev hurt 
her when she was livin', an' Lord ! she's past it now — 
she's past it, lanthy is." 

He talked a good deal about his plans and of the 
things he meant to buy. He was quite eager in his 
questioning her, and showed such lavishness as went to 
her heart. 

" I want to leave ye well fixed," he said. 

" Leave me ? " she echoed. 

He made a hurried effort to soften the words. 

"I'd oughtn't to said it," he said. "It was kinder 
keerless. Thet thar — it's a long way off — mebbe — an' 
I'd oughtn't to hev said it. It's a way old folks hev 
— but it's a bad way. Things git to seem sorter near 
to 'em — an' ordinary." 

The whole day had been to Louisiana a slow approach 
to a climax. Sometimes when her father talked she 
could scarcely bear to look at his face as the firelight 
shone on it. 

So, when she had bidden him good-night at last and 
walked to the door Jeaving him standing upon the 
hearth watching her as she moved away, she .turned 
round suddenly and faced him again, with her hand 
upon the latch. 

" Father," she cried, *' I w^nt to tell you — ^I want to 
tell you " 

« What ? " he said. *' What, Louisianny ? " 

She put her hand to her side and leaned against the 
door — a slender, piteous figure. 

" Don't look at me kindly," she said. ** I don't deserve 
it. I deserve nothing. I have been ashamed " 

He stopped her, putting up his shaking hand and 
turning pale. 

<< Don't say nothin' ss je'll be sorry fer when ye feel 
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better, Lonisianny," he said. " Don't git carried away 
by yer feelin's into say in' nothin' es is hard on yerself. 
Don't ye do it, Louisianny. Thar ain't no need fer it, 
honey. Yer kinder wrought up, now, an' ye cayn't do, 
yerself jestice." 

But she would not be restrained. 

" I must tell you," she said. " It has been on my 
heart too long. I ought never to have gone away. 
Everybody was different fe-om us — and had new ways. 
I think they laughed at me, and it made me bad. I 
began to ponder over things, until at last I hated myself 
and everything, and was ashamed that I had been 
content. When I told you I wanted to play a joke on 
the people who came here, it was not true. I wanted 
them to go away without knowing that this was my 
home. It was only a queer place, to be laughed at, to 
them, and I was ashamed of it, and bitter and angry. 
When they went into the parlour they laughed at it 
and at the pictures, and everything in it, and I stood by 
with my cheeks burning. When I saw a strange 
woman in the kitchen it flashed into my mind that 
I had no need to tell them that all these things that 
they laughed at had been round me all my life. They 
were not sneering at them — it was worse than that — . 
they were only interested and amused and curious, and 
were not afraid to let me see. The — gentleman had 
been led by his sister to think I came from some city. 
He thought I was — was pretty and educated,^ — his 
equal, and I knew how amazed he would be and how 
he would say he could not believe that I had lived here, 
and wonder at me and talk me over. And I could not 
bear it. I only wanted him to go away without 
knowing, and never, never see me again I " 

Remembering the pain and fever and humiliation of 
the past, and of that dreadful day above all, she burst 
into sobbing. 

" You did not think I was that bad, did you ? " she 
said. " But I was 1 I was I'' 
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" Louisianny," he said huskily, "come yere. Thar 
ain't no need fer yer to blame yerself thataway. Yer 
kinder wrought up." 

" Don't be kind to me ! " she said. " Don't ! I want 
to tell you all — every word ! I was so bad and proud 
and angry that I meant to carry it out to the end, and 
tried to — only I was not quite bad enough for one 
thing, father — I was not bad enough to be ashamed of 
you, or to bear to sit by and see them cast a slight upon 
you. They didn't mean it for a slight — ^it was only 
their clever way of looking at things — ^but / loved you. 
You were all I had left, and I knew you were better 
than they were a thousand times I Did they think 
I would give your warm, good heart — ^your kind, faith- 
ful heart — for all they had learned, or for all they could 
ever learn ? It killed me to see and hear them ! And 
it seemed as if I was on fire. And I told them the 
truth — ^that you were my father and that I loved you 
and was proud of you — that I might be ashamed of 
myself and all the rest, but not of you — never of you 
— for I wasn't worthy to kiss your feet ! " 

For one moment her father watched her, his lips 
parted and trembling. It seemed as if he meant to 
try to speak, but could not. Then his eyes fell with an 
humble, bewildered, questioning glance upon his feet, 
encased in their large, substantial brogans — the feet 
she had said she was not wortliy to* kiss. What he saw 
in them to touch him so it would be hard to tell — for 
he broke down utterly, put out his hand, groping to 
feel for his chair, fell into it with head bowed on his 
arm, and burst into sobbing too. 

She left her self-imposed exile in an instant, ran to 
him and knelt down to lean against him. 

" Oh ! " she cried, " have I broken your heart ? 
Have I broken your heart? Will God ever forgive 
me ? I don't ask you to forgive me, father, for I 
don't deserve it." 

At first he could not speak, but he put his arm round 
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her and drew her head up to his hreast — ^and, with all 
the love and tenderness he had lavished upon her all 
her life, -she had never known such love and tenderness 
as he expressed in this one movement. 

" Louisianny," he said, brokenly, when he had found 
liis voice, " it's you as should he a-forgivin' me." 

"II" she exclaimed. 

He held her in his trembling arm so close that she 
felt his heart quivering. 

" To think," he almost whispered, ** as T should not 
hev ben doin' ye jestice ! To think as I didn't know 
ye well enough to do ye Jestice I' To think yer own 
father, that's knowed ye all yer life, could hev give 
in to its bein' likely as ye wasn'^t — what he'd allers 
thought, an' what yer mother 'd thought, an' what 
ye was, honey." 

'* I don't ** she began, falteringly. 

" It's me as oughter be a-standin' agin the door," he 
said. " It's me ! I knowed every word of the* first part 
of what yeVe told me, Louisianny. I've been so sot on 
ye thet I've got into a kinder noticin'" way with ye, an' 
I guessed it out. I seen it in yer face when ye stood 
thar tryin' to laugh on the porch while them people 
was a-waitin'. 'Twa'n't no nat'ral gal's laugh ye 
laughed, and when ye thought I wasn't a-noticin' 
I was a-noticin' an' a-thinkin* all the time. But I 
seen more than was thar, honey, an' I didn't do ye 
jestice — an* I've been punished fer it. It come agin 
me Uke a slug-shot. I ses to myself, * She's ashamed 
o' me! It's me she's ashamed of — ^an' she wants to 
pass me off fer a stranger ! ' " 

The girl drew oflF from him a little and looked up 
into his face wonderingly. 

"You thought that!" she said. "And never told 
me — and humoured me, and " 

"I'd oughter knowed ye better," he said ; "but I've 
suffered fer it, Louisianny. I ses to myself, 'AH the 
years thet we've been sot on each other an' nussed each 
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other through our little sick spells, an' keered fer each 
other, hes gone fer nothin'. She wants to pass me oS 
fer a stranger/ Not that I blamed ye, honey. Lord ! 
I knowed the diflference betwixt us! J'd knowed it 
long afore you did. But somehow it wam't eggsakly 
what I looked fer, an' it was kinder hard on me right 
at the start. An' then the folks went away an' ye 
didn't go with 'em, an' thar was somethin' workin' on 
ye as I knowed ye wasn't ready to tell me about. An' 
I sot an' steddied it over an' watched ye, an' I prayed 
some, an' I laid wake nights a-steddyin'. An' I made 
up my mind thet es I'd ben the cause o' trouble to ye 
I'd oughter try an' sorter balance the thing. I allers 
'lowed parents hed a duty to their chUd'en. An' I ses, 
' Thar's some things thet kin be altered an' some thet 
cayn't. Let's alter them es kin ! ' " 

She remembered the words well, and now she saw 
clearly the dreadful pain they had expressed ; they cut 
her to her soul. 

" Oh ! father," she cried. " How could you ? " 
" I'd oughter knowed ye better, Louisianny," he re- 
peated. " But I didn't. I ses, * What money an' 
steddyin' an' watchin'll do fer her to make up, shell be 
done. I'll try to make up fer the wrong I've did her 
onwillin'ly — onwillin'ly.* An' I went to the Springs 
an' I watched an' steddied thar, an' I come home an' 
I watched an' steddied thar — an' I hed the house fixed, 
an' I laid out to let ye go to Europe — though what I'd 
heem o' the habits o' the people, an' the bri-gands an' 
sich, went powerful agin me makin' up my mind easy. 
An' I never lost sight nary minnit o' what I'd laid out 
fer to do-«-but I wasn't doin' ye jestice an' didn't suffer 
no more than I'd oughter. An' when ye stood up thar 
agen the door, honey, with yer tears a-streamin' an' yer 
eyes a-shinin', an' told me what ye'd felt an' what ye'd 
said about — wa'l," (delicately) "about thet thar as ye 
thought ye wasn't worthy to do, it set my blood a^ 
tremblin' in - my veins — ^an' my heart a-shakin' in my 
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side, an' me agoin* all over — ^an* I was struck all of a 
heap, an' knowed thet the Lord hed ben better to me 
than I thought, an' — an' even when I was fondest on 
ye, an' proudest on ye, I hadn't done ye no sort o' 
jestice in world — an' never could ! " - 

There was no danger of their misunderstanding each 
other again. When they were calmer they talked their 
trouble over simply and confidingly, holding nothing 
back. 

"When ye told me, Louisianny," said her fether, 
*that ye wanted nothin' but me, it kinder went agin 
me more than all the rest, fer I thinks, ses I to myself, 
' It ain't true, an' she must be a-gittin' sorter hardened 
to it, or she'd never said it. It seemed like it was 
kinder onnecessary. Lord I the onjestice I was a-doin' 
ye I" 

They bade each other good-night again at last. 

" Fer ye're a-lookin' pale," he said. ** An* I've been 
kinder out o' sorts myself these last two or three weeks. 
My dyspepsy's bin back on me agin, an' thet thar pain 
in my side's bin a-workin' on me. We must take keer 
o' ourselves, bein' es thar^s on'y us two, an' we're so sot 
on each other." 

He went to the door with her and said his last words 
to her there. 

•* I'm glad it come to-night," he said, in a grateful 
tone. " Lord ! how glad I am it come to-night I 
S'posin' somethin' hed happened to ary one of us an' 
the other hed ben left not a-knowin' how it was. I'm 
glad it didn't last no longer, Louisianny." 

And so they parted for the night. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

" lANTHY ! " 

It was later than usual when Louisiana awakened in 
the morning. She awakened suddenly and found her- 
self listening to the singing of a bird on the tree near 
her window. Its singing was so loud and shrill that 
it overpowered her and aroused her to a consciousness 
of fatigue and exhaustion. 

It appeared to her at first that no one was stirring 
in the house below, but after a few minutes she heard 
some one talking in her father's room — talking rapidly 
in monotonous tone. 

"I wonder who it is," she said, and she lay back 
upon her pillow, feeling tired out and bewildered 
between the bird's shrill song and the strange voice. 

And then she heard heavy feet on the stairs and 
listened to them nervously, until they reached her 
door and the door was pushed open unceremoniously. 

The negro woman Nancy thrust her head into the 
room. 

" Miss Louisianny, honey," she said. " Ye ain't up 
yet ? " 

« Ko." 

** Ye'd better git up, honey — an* come down stairs." 

But the girl made no movement. 

" Why ? " she asked, listlessly. 

"Yer pappy, honey — he's sorter cur'us. He don't 
seem to be right well. He didn't seem to be quite 
at hisself when I went to light his fire. He ** 

Louisiana sat upright in bed, her great coil of black 
hair tumbling over one shoulder and making her look 
even paler than she was. 

" Father 1 " she said. ** He was quite well lato last 
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night. It was after midnight when we went to bed, 
and he was well then." 

The woman began to fumble uneasily at the latch. 

" Don't ye git skeered, chile," she said. " Mebbe 
*tain't nothin' — but seemed to me like — ^like he didn't 
know me." 

Louisiana was olit of bed, standing upon the floor 
and dressing hurriedly. 

"He was well last night," she said, piteously. 
" Only a few hours ago. He was well and talked to 
me and " 

She stopped suddenly to listen to the voice down 
stairs — a new and terrible thought flashing upon her. 

"Who is with him? "she asked. "Who is talking 
to him?" 

"Thar ain't no one with him," was the answer. 
" He's by hisself, honey." 

Louisiana was buttoning her wrapper at the throat. 
Such a tremor fell upon her that she could not finish 
what she was doing. She left the button unfastened 
and pushed past Nancy and ran swiftly down the stairs, 
the woman foUowing her. 

The door of her father's room stood open and the fire 
Nancy had lighted burned and crackled merrily. Mr. 
Kogers was lying high upon his pillow, watching the 
blaze. His &ce was flushed and he had one hand upon 
his chest. He turned his eyes slowly upon Louisiana 
as she entered, and for a second or so regarded her won- 
deringly. Then a change came upon him, his face 
lighted up — it seemed as if he was all at once who 
had come to him. 

" lanthy ! " he said. " I didn't sca'cely know ye ! 
Te've bin gone so long \ . Whar hev ye bin ? " 

But even then she could not realise the truth. It 
was so short a time since he had bidden her good-night 
and kissed her at the door. 

" Father ! " she cried. " It's Louisiana I Father, 
look at me ! " 
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He was looking at her, and yet lie only siniled 
again. 

" It's ben such a long time, lanthy," he said. " Some- 
times I've thought ye wouldn't never come back at 
alL" 

And when she fell upon her knees at the bedside, 
with a desolate cry of terror and anguish, he did not 
seem to hear it at all, but lay fondling her bent head 
and smiHng still, and saying happily : 

" Lord 1 1 am glad to see ye ! " 

When the doctor came — ^he was a mountaineer like 
the rest of them, a rough good-natured fellow who had 
" read a course " with somebody and " 'tended lectures 
in Cincinatty " — ^he could tell her easily enough what 
the trouble was. 

"Pneumony," he said. "And pretty bad at that. 
He hain't hed no health fer a right smart while. He 
hain't never got over thet spell he hed last winter. 
This yere change in the weather's what's done it» He 
was a-complainin' to me the other day about thet thar 
old pain in his chist Things hes bin lander 'cumylatin' 
on him." 

" He does not know me 1 " said Louisiana. '* He is 
very, very iU I " 

Doctor Hankins looked at his patient for a moment^ 
dubiously. 

" Wa-al, thet's so," he said, at length. '* He's purty 
bad oflf — ^purty bad ! " 

By night the house was full of visitors and volunteer 
nurses. The fact that " Uncle Elbert Rogers wa« down 
with pneumony, an' Louisianny thar without a soul 
anigh her" was enough to rouse sympathy and curiosity. 
Aunt 'Mandy, Aunt Ca'line and Aunt 'Nervy came up 
one after another. 

" Louisianny now, she ain't nothin' but a young thing, 
an' don't know nothin'," they said. " An' Elbert bein' 
sich nigh kin, it'd look powerful bad if we didn't go." 
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They came in wagons or rickety buggies and brought 
their favourite medicines and liniments with them in 
slab-sided, enamel-cloth valisea They took the patient 
under their charge, applied their nostrums, and when 
they were not busy seemed to enjoy talking his S3nnptoms 
over in low tones. They were very ^ood to Louisiana, 
relieving her of every responsibility in spite of herself, 
and shaking their heads at each other pityingly when 
her back was turned. 

" She never give him no trouble," they said. " She's 
got thet to hold to. An' they was powerful sot on her, 
both him an' lanthy. I've heern 'em say she alius was 
kinder tender an' easy to manage." 

Their husbands came to " sit up " with them at night, 
and sat by the fire talking about their crops and the 
elections, and expectorating with regularity into the 
ashes. They tried to persuade Louisiana to go to bed, 
but she would not go. 

" Let me sit by him, if there is nothing else I can 
do," she said. " If he should come to himself for a 
minute he would know me if I was near him." 

In his delirium he seemed to have gone back to a 
time before her existence — the time when he was a 
young man, and there was no one in the new house 
he had built, but himself and " lanthy." Sometimes 
he fancied himself sitting by their fire on a winter's 
night and congratulating himself upon being there. 

" Jest to think," he would say in a quiet, speculative 
voice, " that two year ago I didn't know ye — an' thar 
ye air, a-sittin' sewin', and the fire a-cracklin', an' the 
house all fixed. This yere's what I call solid comfort, 
lanthy — jest solid comfort ! " 

Once he wakened suddenly from a sleep and finding 
Louisiana bendiug over him, drew her face down and 
kissed her. 

** I didn't know ye was so nigh, lanthy," he whispered. 
" Lord ! jest to think yer allers. nigh an' thar cayn't 
nothin' separate us." 
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The desolateness of so living a, life outside his, was 
so terrible to Louisiana, that at times she could not 
bear to remain in the room, but would go out into 
the yard and ramble about aimless and heart-broken, 
looking back now and then with a wild pang at the 
new, strange house. 

" There will be nothing left if he leaves me," she 
said. " There will be nothing/' 

And then she would hurry back, panting, and sit by 
him again, her eyes fastened upon his unconscious 
face, watching its every shade of expression and 
change. 

** She'll take it mighty hard," she heard Aunt Ca'line 
whisper one day, ** ef " 

And she put her hands to her ears and buried her 
face in the pillow, that she might not hear the rest. 



CHAPTER XVL 
"don't do no one a onjestice." 

Hb was not ill very long. Towards the end of the 
second week the house was always full of visitors who 
came to sympathise and inquire and prescribe, and 
who, in many cases, came from their farms miles away, 
attracted by the news that " Uncle Elbert Rogers " was 
"mighty bad oflF." They came on horseback and in 
wagons or buggies — men in homespun, and women in 
sun-bonnets — and they hitched their horses at the fence, 
and came into the house with an awkwardly subdued 
air, and stood in silence by the sick-bed for a few 
minutes, and then rambled towards the hearth and 
talked in spectral whispers. 

" The old man's purty low," they always said, " he's 
j)urty low." And then they added among themselves 
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that he had "allers ben mighty clever, an' a good 
neighbour." 

When she heard them speak of him in this manner, 
Louisiana knew what it meant. She never left the 
room again after the first day that they spoke so, and 
came in bodies to look at him, and turn away and say 
that he had been good to them. The men never spoke 
to her after their first nod of greeting, and the women 
but rarely, but they often glanced hurriedly askance 
at her as she sat or stood by the sick man's pillow. 
Somehow none of them had felt as if they were on 
very familiar terms with her, though they all spoke in 
a friendly way of her as being " a mighty purty, still 
kind o' a harmless young critter." They thought, when 
they saw her pallor and the anguish in her eyes, that 
she was ** takin' it powerful hard, an' no wonder," but 
they knew nothing of her desperate loneliness and 
terror. 

" Uncle Elbert he'll leave a plenty,'* they said in 
undertones. "She'll be well pervided fer, will 
Louisianny." 

And they watched over their charge and nuraed 
him faithfully, feeling not a little sad themselves as 
they remembered his simple good nature and neigh- 
bourliness and the kindly prayers for which he had 
been noted in " meetin'." 

On the last day of the second week the doctor held 
a consultation with Aunt 'Nervy and Aunt Ca'line on 
the front porch before he went away, and when they 
re-entered the room they spoke in whispers even lower 
than before and moved about stealthily. The doctor 
himself rode away slowly and stopped at a house or 
so on the wayside, where he had no patients, to tell 
the inhabitants what he had told the head nurses. 

" We couldn't hev expected him to stay allers," he 
said, " but we'll miss him mightily. He hain't a enemy 
in the county — nary one ! '.' 

That afternoon when the sun was setting, the sick 
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man wakened from a long, deep sleep. The first thing 
he saw was the bright pale-yellow of a tree out in the 
yard, which had cfangS cJlour since he had seea it 
last. It was a golden tree now as it stood in the sun, 
its leaves rustling in a faint, chill wind. The next 
thing, he knew that there were people in the room who 
sat silent and looked at him with kindly, even reverent, 
eyes. Then he turned a little and saw his child, who 
bent towards him with dilated eyes and trembling, 
parted lips. A strange, vague memory of weary pain 
and dragging, uncertain days and nights came to him 
and he knew, and yet felt no fear. 

" Louisianny ! " he said. 

He could only speak in a whisper and tremulously. 
Those who sat about him hushed their very breath. 

" Lay yer head — on the piller — nigh me," he said. 

She laid it down and put her hand in his. The 
great tears were streaming down her face, but she said 
no£ a word. 

" I hain't got long — ^honey," he faltered. " The Lord, 
He'll keer — fer ye," 

Then for a few minutes he lay breathing faintly, but 
with his eyes open and smiling as they rested on the 
golden foliage of the tree. 

" How yaller — ^it is ! " he whispered. ** Like gold, 
lanthy was powerful — sot on it. It — kinder beckons." 

It seemed as if he could not move his eyes from it, 
and the pause that followed was so long that Louisiana 
could bear it no longer, and she lifted her head and 
kissed him. 

'* Father ! " she cried. " Say something to me / Say 
something to me / " 

It drew him back, and he looked up into her eyes 
as she bent over him. 

" Ye'U be happy — " he said, " afore long. I kinder — 
know. Lord ! how I've — loved ye, honey — an* ye ve 
desarved it — all. Don't ye — do no one — a onjestice." 

And then as she dropped her white face upon the 
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pillow again he saw her no longer — nor the people, nor 
the room, but lay quite still with parted Ups and eyes 
wide open, smiling still at the golden tree waving and 
beckoning in the wind. 

This he saw last of all, and seemed still to see even 
when some one came silently, though with tears, and 
laid a hand upon his eyes. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A LEAF. 

Thebe was a sunny old graveyard half a mile from 
the town, where the people of Bowersville laid their 
dead under the long grass and tangle of wild creeping 
vines, and the whole country-side gathered there when 
they lowered the old man into his place at his wife's 
side. His neighbours sang his fiineiul hymn and per- 
formed the last offices for him with kindly hands, and 
when they turned away and left him there was not a 
man or woman of them who did not feel that they had 
lost a friend. 

They were very good to Louisiana. Aunt 'Nervy and 
Aunt Ca'line deserted their families that they might 
stay with her until all was over, doing their best to give 
her comfort. It was Aunt 'Nervy who first thought 
of sending for the girl cousin to whom the trunkful 
of clothes had been given. 

**Le's send for Luther's Jenny, Ca'line," she said. 
" Mebbe it'd help her some to hev a gal nigh her. Gals 
kinder onderstands each other, an' Jenny was alius 
powerful fond o' Lowizyanny." 

So Jenny was sent for and came. From her lowly 
position as one of the thirteen in an " onfort'nit " family 
she had' adored and looked up to Louisiana all her life. 
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All the brightest days in her experience had been 
spent at Uncle Elbert's with her favourite cousin. But 
there was no brightness about the house now. When 
she arrived and was sent up stairs to the pretty new 
room Louisiana occupied she found the girl lying upon 
the bed. She looked white and slender in her black 
dress, her hands were folded palm to palm under her 
cheek, and her eyes were wide open. 

Jenny ran to her and knelt at her side. She kissed 
her and began to cry. 

" Oh ! " she sobbed, " somehow I didn't ever think 
I should come here and not find Uncle Elbert. It don't 
seem right — it makes it like a strange place." 

Then Louisiana broke into sobs too. 

" It ts a strange place I " she cried — " a strange place 
— a strange place I Oh, if one old room was left — just 
one that I could go into and not feel so lonely ! *' 

But she had no sooner said it than she checked 
herself. 

'* Oh, I oughtn't to say that 1 " she cried. " I won't 
say it. He did it all for ?ne, and I didn't deserve it." 

" Yes, you did," said Jenny, fondling her. " He was 
always saying what a good child you had been — ^and 
that you'd never given him any trouble." 

•* That was because he was so good," said Louisiana. 
"No one else in the whole world was so good. And 
now he is gone, and I can never make him know how 
grateful I was, and how I loved him." 

" He did know," said Jenny. 

"No," returned Louisiana. "It would have taken 
a long, long life to make him know all I felt, and now 
when I look back it seems as if we had been together 
such a little while. Oh ! I thought the last night we 
talked that there was a long life before us — that I 
should be old before he left me, and we should have 
had all those years together." 

After the return from the graveyard there, was a 
prolonged discussion held among the heads of the 
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<lifferent brancbes of the family. They gathered at 
^ne end of the back porch and talked of Louisiana, 
who sat before the log fire in her room up stairs. 

" She ain't in the notion o' leavin' the place/' said 
Aunt 'Nervy. ** She cried jwwerful when I mentioned 
it to her, an' wouldn't hear to it. She says over an' 
over ag'in, ' Lemme stay in the home he made for me, 
Aunt Ca'line,' I reckon she's a kind o* notion Elbert 
'lowed fur her to be yere when he was gone." 

" Wa-al now," said Uncle Luther, " I reckon he did. 
He talked a heap on it when he was in a talkin' way. 
He's said to me, * I want things to be jest ez she'd enjoy 
'em most — when she's sorter lonesome, ez she will be, 
mebbe.' Seemed like he bed it in his mind ez he wam't 
long fiir this world. Don't let us cross her in nothin'. 
He never did. He was powerful tender on her, was 
Elbert." 

" I seed Marthy Lureny Nance this momin'," put in 
Aunt Ca'line, " an' I told her to come up an' kinder 
overlook things. She hain't with no one now, an' I 
dessay she'd like to stay an' keep house." 

"I don't see nothin' ag'in it," commented Uncle 
Steve, "if Louisianny don't. She's a settled woman, 
an's bin married, an' hain't no family to pester her since 
Nance is dead." 

" She was allers the thoroughgoin' kind," said Aunt 
'Nervy. ** Things'U be well looked to — an' she thought 
a heap o' Elbert. They was raised together." 

" S'pos'n' ye was to go in an' speak to Louisianny," 
suggested Uncle Steve. 

Louisiana, being spoken to, was very tractable. She 
was willing to do anything asked of her but go away. 

"I should be very glad to have Mrs. Nance here. 
Aunt Minerva," she said. " She was always very kind, 
and &ther liked her. It won't be like having a strange 
face near me. Please tell her I want her to come, 
and that I hope she will try to feel as if she was at 
home.'' 
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So Martha Lurieny Nanoe came, and was formallj 
installed in her position. She was a tall, strongly^ 
built woman, with blue eyes, black hair, and thick black 
eyebrows. When she arrived she wore her best alpaca 
gown and a starched and frilled blue sun-bonnets 
When she presented herself to Louisiana she sat down 
before her, removed this sun-bonnet with a scientific 
flap, and hung it on the back of her chair. 

"Ye look mighty peak-ed, Louisiamiy," she saii 
** Mighty peak-ed." 

" I don t feel very well," Louisiana answered ; *' but 
I suppose I shall be better after a while." 

" Ye're takin' it powerful hard, Louisianny," said Mrs, 
Nance, " an' I don't blame ye. I ajn't gwine to pester 
ye a-talking'. I jest come to say I 'lowed to do my 
plum best by ye, an' ax ye whether ye liked hop yeast 
or salt risin' ?" 

At the end of the week Louisiana and Mrs. Nance 
were left to themselves. Aunt 'Nervy and Aunt 
Ca'line and the rest had returned to their respective 
homes, even Jenny had gone back to Bowersville, 
where she boarded with a relative, and went to 
school. 

The days after this seemed so long to Louisiana that 
she often wondered how she lived through them. In 
the first passion of her sorrow she had not known how 
they passed, but now that all was silence and order in 
the house, and she was alone, she had nothing to do but 
to count the hours. There was no work for her, no one 
came in and out for whom she might invent some little 
labour of love ; there was no one to watch for, no one to 
think of. She used to sit for hours at her window 
watching the leaves change their colour day by day, 
and at last flutter down updn the grass at the least stir 
of wind. Once she went out and picked up one of 
these leaves, and taking it back to her room shut it up 
in a book. 

" Everything has happened to me since the day it was 
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first a lea(" she said. " I have lived just as long as a 
leaf. That isn't long." 

When the trees were bare, she one day remembered 
the books she had sent for when at the Springs, and 
she went to the place where she had put them, brought 
them out, and tried to feel interested in them again. 

'.' I might learn a great deal," she said, ** if I persevered. 
I have so much time." 

But she had not read many pages before the tears 
began to roll down her cheeks. 

** If he had lived," she said, '' I might have read them 
to him, and it would have pleased him so. I might have 
done it often if I had thought less about myself. He 
would have learned too. He thought he was slow, but 
he would have learned, too, in a little while, and he 
would have been so proud." 

She was very like her father in the simple tender* 
ness of her nature. She grieved with the hopeless 
passion of a child for the wrong she had unwittingly 
done. 

It was as she sat trying to fix her mind upon these 
books that there came to her the first thought of a 
plan which was afterwards of some vague comfort to 
her. She had all the things whi^h had furnished the 
old parlour taken into one of the unused rooms — the 
chairs and tables, the carpet, the omaments and pictures. 
She spent a day in placing everything as she remembered 
it, doing all without lotting any one assist her. After it 
was arranged she left the room, and locked the door, 
taking the key with her. 

"No one shall go in but myself," she said. **It 
belongs to me more than all the rest." 

*' I never knowed her to do nothin' notionate but 
thet," remarked Mrs. Nance, in speaking of it after- 
wards. " She's mighty still, an' sits an' grieves a heap, 
but she ain't never notionate. Thet was kinder notion- 
ate for a gal to do. She sets store on 'em 'cos they was 
her pappy's an' her ma's, I reckon. It cayn't be nothin' 
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else,^fur they ain't to say stylish, though they was allers 
good solid-appearin' things. The picters was the ony 
things ez was showy." 

" She's mighty pale an' slender sence her pappy died," 
said the listener. 

"Wa-al, yes, she's kinder peak-ed/' admitted Mrs. 
Nance. " She's kinder peak-ed, but she'll git over it. 
Young folks allers does." 

But she did not get over it as soon as Mrs. Nance 
had expected, in vieV of her youth. The days seemed 
longer and lonelier to her as the winter advanced, and 
she had at last been able to read and think of what she 
read. When the snow was on the ground and she could 
not wander about the place she grew paler still. 

" Louisianny,*' said Mrs. Nance, coming in upon her 
one day as she stood at the window, " ye're a-beginnin' 
to look like ye're Aunt Melissy." 

" Am I ? " answered Louisiana. *' She died when she 
was young, didn't she ? " 

" She wasn't but nineteen," she said grimly. " She 
hed a kind o' love-scrape, an' when the feller merried 
Emmerline Buggies she jest give right in. They hed 
a quarrel an' he was a sperrity kind o' thing an' merried 
Emmerline when he was mad. He cut off his nose to 
spite his face, an' a nice time he hed of it when it waa 
done. Melissy was a pretty gal, but kinder consump- 
shony, an' she hedn't backbone enough to hold her up. 
She died eiight or nine months after they'd quarrelled. 
Mebbe she'd hev died anyhow, but thet sorter hastened 
it up. When folks is consumpshony it don't take much 
to set 'em off." 

'' I don't think I am * consumpshony/ " said Louisiana. 

" Lord-a-massy, no 1 " was the reply, " an' ye'd best 
not begin to think it. I wasn't a-meanin' thet. Ye've 
kinder got into a poor way steddyin' 'bout ye're pappy, 
an' it's tellin' on ye. Ye look as if thar wasn't a thing 
of ye — an' ye don't take no int'russ. Ye'd oughter stir 
round more." 
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" Tm going to ' stir round ' a little aa soon as Jake 
brings the buggy up," said Louisiana. "I'm going 
out." 

"Whar?" 

" Toward town." 

For a moment Mrs. Nance looked at her charge 
steadily, but at length her feelings were too much for 
her. She had been thinking this matter over for some 
time. 

" Louisianny," she said, "ye're a-gwine to the grave- 
yard, thet's whar 3'e're a-gwine, an' thar ain't no sense in 
it. Young folks hedn't ought to hold on to trouble thet- 
away — ^'tain't natural. They don't gin'rally. Elbert 'd 
be agin it himself ef he knowed — an* I s'pose he does. 
Like as not him and lanthy's a-worryin' about it now, 
an' Lord knows ef they air it'll spile all their enjoy- 
ment. Kingdom come won't be nothin' to 'em if 
they're oneasy in their minds 'bout ye. Now an' 
ag'in it's 'peared to me that mebbe harps an crowns 
an' the company o' 'postles don't set a body up all in 
a minnit an' make 'em forgit their flesh an' blood an' 
nat'ral feelin's teetotally-^an' it kinder troubles me to 
think o' Elbert an' lanthy worryin' an' not havin' no 
pleasure. Seems to me ef I was you I'd think it over 
an* try to cheer up an' take int'russ. Jest think how 
keerful yer pappy an' ma was on ye an' how sot they 
was on hevin' ye well an* happy." 

Louisiana turned toward her. Her eyes were full of 
tears. 

" Oh ! " she whispered, " do you — do you think they 
know ? " 

Mrs. Nance was scandalised. 

" Know I " she echoed. " Wa-aJ now, Lousianny, ef 
I didn't know yer raisin', an' thet ye'd been brought up 
with members all yer life, it'd go ag'in me powerful to 
hear ye talk thetaway. Ye know they know, an' thet 
they'll take it hard, ef they ain't changed mightily, but, 
changed or not, I guess thar's mighty few sperrits es 

H 
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hain't sense enough to see ye'r a-grievin* more an' 
longer than's good fur ye." 

Louisiana turned to her window again. She rested 
her forehead against the framework and looked out for 
a little while. But at last she spoke. 

" Perhaps you are right," she said. " It is true it 
would have hurt them when they were here. I think — 
I'll try to — to be happier." 

" It's what'U please 'em best, if ye do, Louisianny," 
commented Mrs. Nance. 

" I'll try," Louisiana answered. " I will go out now 
— the cold air will do me good, and when I come back 
you will see that I am — ^better." 

" Wa-al," advised Mrs. Nance, " ef ye go, mind ye put 
on a plenty — an' don't stay long," 

The excellent woman stood on the porch when the 
buggy was brought up, and having tucked the girl's 
wraps round her, watched her driven away, 

" Mebbe me a-speakin's I did'U help her," she said. 
'* Seems like it kinder teched her an' sot her thinkin'. 
She was dretfle fond of her pappy, an' she was allers a 
purty peaceable advice-takin' little thing — ^though she 
ain't so little nuther. She's reel tall and slim." 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

"HE KNEW THAT I LOVED YOU. 
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It was almost dark when the buggy returned. As 
Jake drove up to the gate he bent forward to look at 
something. 

" Thar's a critter hitched to the fence," he remarked. 
" 'Tain't no critter from round yere. I never seen it 
afore." 

Mrs. Nance came out upon the porch to meet them. 
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She was gently excited by an announcement she had to 
make. 

** Louisianny," she said, " thar*s a man in the settin'- 
room. He's a-waitin' to see ye. I asked him ef he hed 
anything to sell, an' he sed no he hedn't nothin*. He's 
purty ^en-teel an' stylish, but not to say showy, an' he's 
polite sort o' manners." 

" Has he been waiting long ? " Louisiana asked. 

" He's ben thar half a hour, an' I've hed the fire 
made up sence he come." 

Louisiana removed her hat and cloak and gave them 
to Mrs. Nance. She did it rather slowly, and having 
done it, crossed the hall to the sitting-room door, opened * 
it and went in. 

There was no light in the room but the light of the 
wood fire, but that was very bright. It was so bright 
that she had not taken two steps into the room before 
she saw clearly the face of the man who waited for her. 

It was Laurence Ferrol. 

She stopped short and her hands fell at her sides. 
Her heart 'beat so fast that she could not speak. 

His heart beat fast, too, and it beat faster still when 
he noted her black dress and saw how pale and slight 
she looked in it. He advanced towards her and taking 
her hand in both his, led her to a chair. 

"I have startled you too much," he said. "Don't 
make me feel that I was wrong to come. Don't be 
angry with me." 

She let him seat her in the chair, and then he stood 
before her .and waited for her to speak. 

" It was rather — sudden," she said, " but I am not — 
angry." 

There was a little silence of a few seconds, because 
he was so moved by the new look her face wore that he 
could not easily command his voice and words. 

** Have you been ill ? " he asked gently, at last. 

He saw that she made an effort to control herself and 
answer him quietly, but before she spoke she gave up 
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even the effort. She did not try to conceal or wipe away 
the great tears that fell down her cheeks as she looked 
up at him. 

" No, I have not been ill," she said. " My father is 
dead." 

And as she uttered the last words her voice sank 
almost into a whisper. 

Just for a breath's space they looked at each other, 
and then she turned in her chair, laid her arm on the 
top of it and her face on her arm, with a simple helpless 
movement. 

" He has been dead three months," she whispered, 
* weeping. 

His own eyes were dim as he watched her. He had 
not heard of this before. He walked to the other end 
of the room and back again twice. "When he neared 
her the last time he stopped. 

" Must I go away ? " he asked, unsteadily. " I feel 
as if I had no right here." 

Biit she did not tell him whether he must go or stay. 

" If I stay I must tell you why I came and why I 
could not remain away," he said. 

She still drooped against her. chair and did not speak, 
and he drew still nearer to her. 

" It does not seem the right time," he said, " but I 
must tell you even if I go away at once afterwards. I 
have never been happy an hour since we parted that 
wretched day. I have never ceased to think of what I 
had begun to hope for. I felt that it was useless to ask 
for it then — I feel as if it was useless now, but I must 
ask for it. Oh ! " he burst out, desperately, " how 
miserably I am saying it all ! How weak it sounds ! " 

In an instant he was kneeling on one knee at her 
side, and had caught her hand and held it between both 
his own. 

" I'll say the simplest thing," he said. " I love you. 
Everything is against me, but I love you, and I am sure 
I shall never love another woman." 
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He clasped her hand close, and she did not draw it 
away. 

" Won't you say a word to me ? " he asked. " If you 
only tell me that this is the wrong time and that I 
must go away now, it will be better than some things 
you might say." 

She raised her face and let him see it. 

" No," she said, " it is not that it is the wrong time. 
It is a better time than any other, because I am so 
lonely, and my trouble has made my heart softer than 
it was when I blamed you so. It is not that it is the 
wrong time, but " 

" Wait a minute," he broke in. " Don't — don't do 
me an injustice ! " 

He could not have said anything else so likely to 
reach her heart. She remembered the last faltering 
words she had heard as she bent over the pillow when 
the sun was shining on the golden tree and the wind 
was waving its branches. "Don't do no one a on- 
jestice, honey — don't ye — do no one — a onjestice." 

" Oh," she cried out, " he told me that I must not — 
he told me, before he died." 

" What ! " said Ferrol. " He told you not to be unjust 
to mef" 

" It was you he meant," she answered. " He knew I 
had been hard to you — and he knew I " 

She cowered down a little, and Ferrol folded her in 
his arms. 

" Don't be hard to me again," he whispered. " I 
have been so unhappy — I love you so tenderly. Did 
he know that you Speak to me, Louise." 

She put her hand upon his shoulder. 

" He knew that I loved you," she said, with a little 
sob. 

She was a great favourite among her husband's 
friends in New York the next year. One of her chief 
attractions for them was that she was a " new type." 
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They said that of her invariably when they delighted 
in her, and told each other how gentle she was and how 
simple and sweet. The artists made " studies " of her, 
and adored her, and were enthusiastic over her beauty ; 
while among the literary ones it was said, again and 
again, what a foundation she would be for a heroine of 
the order of those who love and suffer for love's sake, 
and grow more adorable through their pain. 

But these, of course, were only the delightful ima- 
ginings of art, talked over among themselves, and 
Louisiana did not hear of them. She was very happy 
and very busy. There was a gay joke current among 
them that she was a most tremendous bookworm, and 
that her literary knowledge was something for weak, 
ordinary mortals to quail before. The story went, that 
by some magic process she committed to memory the 
most appalling works half an hour after they were issued 
from the press, and that, secretly, Ferrol stood very 
much in awe of her, and was constantly afraid of 
exposing his ignorance in her presence. It was cer- 
tainly true that she read a great deal, and showed a 
wonderful aptness and memory, and that Ferrol' s pride 
and delight in her were the strongest and tenderest 
feelings of his heart. 

Almost every siimmer they spent in North Carolina, 
filling their house with those of their friends who would 
most enjoy the simple quiet of the life they led. There 
were numberless pictures painted among them at such 
times and numberless new " types " discovered. 

" But you'd scarcely think," it was said sometimes, 
" that it is here that Mrs. Ferrol is on her native heath." 

And though all the rest of the house was open, there 
was one room into which no one but Laurence and 
Louisiana ever went — a little room, with strange, ugly 
furniture in it, and» bright-coloured lithographs upon the 
walls. 
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CHAPTER I. 

They did not look like women^ or at least a stranger 
new to the district might easily have been misled by 
their appearance, as they stood together in a group by 
the pit's mouth. There were about a dozen of them — 
all " pit girls," as they were called ^ women who wore a 
dress more than half masculine, and who talked loudly 
and laughed discordantly, and some of whom, God 
knows, had faces as hard and brutal as the hardest of 
their collier brothers and husbands and sweethearts. 
They had lived their lives among the coal-pits, and had 
worked early and late at the " mouth," ever since they 
had been old enough to take part in the heavy labour. 
It was not to be wondered at that they had lost all bloom 
of womanly modesty and gentleness. Their mothers 
had been " pit girls " in their time, their grandmothers 
in theirs ; they had been bom in coarse homes ; they 
had fared hardly, and worked hard ; they had breathed 
in the dust and grime of coal, and, somehow or other, 
it seemed to stick to them and reveal itself in their 
natures as it did in their bold, unwashed faces. At 
first one shrank from them, but one's shrinking could 
not fail to change to pity. There ♦was not an element 
of softness to rule or even influence them in their half 
savage existence. 
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On the particular evening of which I speak, the 
group at the pit*s mouth were even more than usually 
noisy. They were laughing, gossiping, and joking — 
coarse enough jokes — and now and then a listener 
might have heard an oath flung out carelessly and as if 
all were well used to the sound. Most of them were 
young women, though there were a few older ones 
among them, and the principal figure in the group — the 
centre figure about whom the rest clustered — was a 
young woman. But she diflfered from the rest in two 
or three respects. The others seemed somewhat stunted 
in growth ; she was tall enough to be imposing. She 
was as roughly clad as the poorest of them, but she 
-wore her uncouth garb diflferently. The man's jacket 
of fustian, open at the neck, bared a handsome, sun- 
browned throat. The man's hat shaded a face with 
dark eyes that had a sort of animal beauty, and a well- 
moulded chin. It was at this girl that all the rough 
jokes seemed to be directed. 

" m tell thee, Joan," said one woman, " we'st ha' 
thee sweetheartin' wi' him afore th' month's out." 

" Aye," laughed her fellows, " so we shall. Tha'st ha 
to turn soft after aw. Tha conna stond out again' th' 
Lunnon chap. We'st ha' thee sweetheartin', Joan, i' th' 
face o' aw tha'st said." 

Joan Lowrie faced them defiantly. 

" Tha'st noan ha' me sweetheartin' wi' siss an a foo', 
she said, " I amna ower fond o' men folk at no time. 
I've had my fill on 'em ; and I'm noan loike to tak' up 
wi' such loike as this un. An' he's no an a Lunnoner 
neither. He's on'y fro' th' South. An' th' South is na 
Lunnon." 

"He's gettin' London ways tho'," put in another. 
• Choppin' his words up and mincin' 'em smo'. He's 
noan Lancashire, ony gowk could tell." 

" I dunnot see as he miches so," said Joan roughly. 
" He dunnot speak our loike, but he's well enow i' his 
way." 
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A boisterous peal of laughter interrupted her. 

" I thowt tha' ca'ed him a foo' a minute sin'," cried 
two or three voices at once. "Eh, Joan, lass, tha'st 
goin* t* change thy moind, I see." 

The girls eyes flashed dangerously. 

" Theer's others I could ca* foo's," she said ; " I need 
na go far to foind foo's. Foo' huntin's th' best sport 
out, an' th' safest. Leave th' engineer alone an' leave 
me alone too. It'll be th' best fiir yo'." 

She turned round and strode out of the group. 
Another burst of derisive laughter followed her, but 
she took no notice of it. She took no notice of any- 
thing — not even of the two men who at that very 
moment passed her, and, passing, turned to look at her 
as she went by. 

" A fine creature ! " said one of them. 

" A fine creature ! " echoed the other. ** Yes, and 
you see that is precisely it. Derrick. ' A fine creature ' 
— ^and nothing else. Do you wonder at my dissatis- 
faction ? " 

They were the young civil engineer and his friend the 
Eeverend Paul Grace, curate of the parish. There 
were never two men more unlike, physically and 
mentally, and yet it would have been a hard task to 
find two natures more harmonious and sympathetic. 
Still, most people wondered at and failed to compre- 
hend their friendship. The miM, nervous little Oxonian 
barely reached Derrick's shoulder ; his finely-cut face 
was singularly feminine and innocent ; the mild eyes 
beaming from behind his small spectacles had an absent, 
dreamy look. One could not fail to see at the first 
glance that this refined, restless, conscientious little 
gentleman was hardly the person to cope successfully 
with Biggan. Derrick strode by his side like a young 
son of Anak — brains and muscle evenly balanced and 
fully developed. 

He turned his head over his shoulder to look at Joan 
Lowrie once again before replying to Grace's remark. 
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'* No, I do not/' he said after the second glance ; ** I 
am equally dissatisfied myself." 

Qrace wanned at once. Being all nerve and brain, 
he was easily moved, especially where his sense of duty 
was touched. 

" That girl," said he, " has worked at the pit's mouth 
from her childhood ; her mother was a pit girl until 
she died— of hard work, privation, and ill treatment. 
Her father is a collier, and lives as most of them do — 
drinking, rioting, fighting. Their home is such a home 
as you have seen dozens of since you came here ; the 
girl could not better it if she tried, and would not 
know how to begin if she felt inclined. She has borne, 
they tell me, such treatment as would have killed most 
women. She has been beaten, bruised, felled to the 
earth by this father of hers, who is said to be a perfect 
fiend in his cups. And yet she holds to her place in 
their wretched hovel, and makes herself a slave to the 
fellow, with a dogged, stubborn determination. "What 
can I do with such a case as that, Derrick ? " 

" You have tried to make friends with the girl ? " said 
Derrick. 

Grace coloured sensitively. 

" There is not a man, woman, or child in the parish," 
he answered, " with whom I have not conscientiously 
tried to make friends, and there is scarcely one, I think, 
with whom I have succeeded. Why can I not succeed ? 
Why do I always fail ? The fault must be with 
myself " 

" A mistake that at the outset," interposed Derrick. 
" There is no * fault ' in the matter ; there is simply 
misfortune. Tour parishioners are so unfortunate as 
not to be able to understand you, and on your part; you 
are so unfortunate as to fail at first to place yourself on 
the right footing with them. I say 'at first,' you 
observe. Give yourself time, Grace, and give them 
time too." 

" Thank you," said the Reverend Paul. " But speaking 
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of this girl — ' That lass o* Lowrie's/ as she is always 
called — Joan I believe her name is. Joan Lowrie is, 
I can assure you, a weight upon me. I cannot help 
her, and I cannot rid my mind of her. She stands 
apart from her fellows. She has most of the faults 
of her class, but none of their follies ; and she has the 
reputation of being half feared, half revered. The man 
who dared to approach her with the coarse love-making 
which is the fashion among them would rue it to the 
last day of his life. She seems to defy all the world." 
" And it is impossible to win upon her ? " 
•'More than impossible. The first time I went to 
her with sympathy, I felt myself a child in her hands. 
She never laughed nor jeered at me as the rest do. 
She stood before me like a rock, listening until I had 
finished speaking. * Parson,' she said, ' if tha'lt leave 
me alone, I'll leave thee alone/ and then turned about 
and walked into the house. I am nothing but *th' 
parson ' to these people, and * th' parson ' is one for 
whom they have little respect and no sympathy." 

He was not far wrong. The stolid, heavy-natured 
colliers openly looked down upon "th' parson." A 
" bit of a whipper-snapper," even the best-natured called 
him in sovereign contempt for his insignificant physical 
proportions. Truly the sensitive little gentleman's lines 
had not fallen in pleasant places. And this was not 
all. There was another sort of discouragement with 
which he had to battle in secret, though of this he 
would have felt it almost dishonour to complain. 
But Derrick's keen eyes had seen it long ago, and, 
understanding it well, he sympathised with his friend 
accordingly. Yet, despite the many rebuflfs the curate 
had met with, he was not conquered by any means. 
His was not an easily subdued nature, after all. He 
was very warm on the subject of Joan Lowrie this 
evening — so warm, indeed, that the interest the mere 
sight of the girl had awakened in Derrick's mind was 
considerably heightened. They were still speaking of 
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her when they stopped before the door of Grace's 
modest lodgings. 

" You will come in, of course ? " said Paul 

" Yes," Derrick answered, " for a short time. I am 
tired, and shall feel all the better for a cup of Mrs. 
Bumie's tea," pushing the hair restlessly back from his 
forehead, as he had a habit of doing when a little 
excited. 

He made the small parlour appear smaller than ever 
when he entered it. He was obliged to bend his head 
when he passed through the door, and it was not until 
he had thrown himself into the largest easy-chair that 
the trim apartment seemed to regain its countenance. 

Grace paused at the table, and, with a sudden sensi- 
tive flush, took up a letter that lay there among two or 
three uninteresting-looking epistles. 

" It is a note from Miss Anice," he said, coming to 
the hearth and applying his penknife in a gentle way 
to the small square envelope. 

" Not a letter, Grace?" said Derrick with a half smile. 

" A letter ! Oh dear, no I She has never written 
me a. letter. They are always notes with some sort 
of business object. She has very decided views on the 
subject of miscellaneous letter writing." 

He read the note himself and then handed it to 
Derrick. 

It was a compact, decided hand, fr'ee from the least 
suspicion of an unnecessary curve. 

" Dear Me. Grace, — 

"Many thanks for the book. You are very kind 
indeed. Pray let us hear something more about your 
people. I am afraid papa must find them very dis- 
couraging, but I cannot help feeling interested. 
Grandmamma wishes to be remembered to you. 

" With more thanks, 

" Believe me your friend, 
" Anice Barholm." 
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Derrick refolded the note and handed it back to his 
friend. To tell the truth, it did not impress him very 
favourably, A girl not yet twenty years old, who 
could write such a note as this to a man who loved her, 
must be rather too self-contained and well-balanced. 

" You have never told me much of this story of yours, 
Grace," he said. 

"There is not much to tell," answered the curate, 
flushing again of course. " She is the Rector's daughter, 
and is unlike any other girl in the world. I have 
known her three years. You remember I wrote to you 
about meeting her while you were in India. As for 
the rest, I do not exactly understand myself how it is 
that I have gone so far, having so — so little encourage- 
ment — in fact, having had no encouragement at all; 
but, however that is, it has grown upon me. Derrick — 
my feeling for her has grown into my life — and there it 
all lies. She has never cared for me. I am quite sure 
of that, you see. Indeed, I could hardly expect it. It 
is not her way to care for men as they are likely to 
care for her, though it will come some day, I suppose — 
with the coming man," half smiling. « She is simply 
what she signs herself here, my friend Anice Barholm, 
and I am thankful for that much. She would not 
write even that if she did not mean it." 

" Bless my soul," broke in Derrick, tossing back his 
head impatiently; "and she is only nineteen yet, 
you say V 

" Only nineteen," said the curate, with simple trust- 
fulness in his friend's sympathy, "but different, you 
know, from any other woman in the world." 

The tea and toast came in then, and they sat down 
together to partake of it. Derrick knew Anice quite 
well before the meal was ended, and yet he had not 
asked many questions. He knew how Grace had met 
her at her father's house — an odd, self-reliant, singularly 
pretty and youthful-looking little creature, with the 
force and decision of half a dozen ordinary women 
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hidden in her small frame; how she had seemed to 
like him ; how their intimacy had grown ; how his 
gentle, deep-rooted passion had grown with it; how he 
had learned to understand that he had nothing to hope 
for — ^all the simple history, in fact, with a hundred 
minor points that floated to the surface as they talked. 

"I am a little fearful for the result of 'her first visit 
here/' said Grace, pushing his cup aside and looking 
troubled. ** I cannot bear to think of her being dis- 
appointed and disturbed by the half savage state in 
which these people live. She knows nothing of the 
mining districts. She has never been in Lancashire, 
and they have always lived in the South. She is in 
Kent now, with Mrs. Barholm's mother. And though 
I have tried, in my short letters to her, to prepare her 
for the rough side of life she will be obliged to see, 
I am afraid it is impossible for her to realise it, and 
it may be a sort of shock to her when she comes." 

" She is coming to Biggan then ? '' said Derrick. 

" In a few weeks. She has been visiting Mrs. 
Qalloway since the Rector gave up his living at Ashley- 
wolde, and Mrs. Barholm told me to-day that she spoke 
in her last letter of coming to them." 

The moon was shining brightly when Derrick stepped 
out into the street later in the evening, and though the 
air was somewhat chill it was by no means unpleasant 
He had rather a long walk before him. He disliked 
the smoke and dust of the murky little town, and chose 
to live on its outskirts ; but he was fond of sharp 
exercise, and regarded the distance between his lodging 
and the field of his daily labour as an advantage. 

" I work off a great deal of superfluous steam between 
the two places," he said to Grace at the door. " The 
wind coming across Boggart Brow has a way of scatter- 
ing and cooling feverish plans and restless fancies, that 
is good for a man. Half a mile of the KdoU Boad is 
often sufficient to bring morbidness to reason." 

To-night; by the time he reached the corner that 
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turned him upon the EnoU Boad, his mind had 
wandered upon an old track, but it had been drawn 
there by a new object — nothing other than Joan 
Lowrie, indeed. The impression made upon him by 
the story of Joan and her outcast life was one not easy 
to be effaced, because the hardest miseries in the lot of 
a class in whom he could not fail to be interested were 
grouped about an almost dramatic figure. He was 
struck, too, by a painful sense of incongruity. 

" If she had been in this other girFs niche," he said, 
" if she had lived the life of this Anice '* 

But he did not finish' his sentence. Something, not 
many yards beyond him, caught his eye — a figure seated 
upon the roadside near a collier's cottage — evidently a 
pit girl in some trouble, for her head was bowed upon 
her hands, and there was a dogged sort of misery 
expressed in her very posture. 

"A woman," he said aloud. "What woman, I 
wonder ? This is not the time for any l^oman to be 
sitting there alone." 

He crossed the road at once, and going to the girl, 
touched her lightly on her shoulder. 

"My lass," he said good-naturedly, "what ails 
you ? " 

She raised her head slowly as if she were dizzy and 
bewildered. Her face was disfigured by a bruise, and on 
one temple was a cut from which the blood trickled 
down her cheek ; but the moonlight showed him that it 
was Joan. He removed his hand from her shoulder and 
drew back a pace. 

** You have been hurt ! " he exclaimed. 

"Aye," she answered deliberately, "I've had a. hurt 
— a bad un." 

He did not ask her how she had been hurt. He 
knew, as well as if she had told him, that it had been 
done in one of her fether's fits of drunken passion. He 
had seen this sort of thing before during his sojourn in 
the mining districts. But, shamefully repulsive as it 

I 
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had been to him, he had never felt the degradation of it 
as fiercely as he did now. 

" You are Joan Lowrie I " he said. 

" Aye, I'm Joan Lowrie, if it'll do yo* ony good to 
know." 

" You must have something done to that cut upon 
your temple," he said next. 

She put up her hand and wiped the blood away, as if 
impatient at his persistence. 

" It'll do well enow as it is," she said. 

" That is a mistake," he answered. " You are losing 
more blood than you imagine. Will you let me help 
you?" 

She stirred uneasily. 

But he took no notice of the objection. He drew 
his handkerchief from his pocket, and, after some little 
eiibrt, managed to staunch the bleeding, and, having 
done so, bound the wound up. Perhaps something in 
his sympathetic silence and the quiet consideration of 
his manner touched Joan. Her face, upturned almost 
submissively, for the moment seemed tremulous, and 
she set her lips together. She did not speak until he 
had finished, apid then she rose and stood before him 
immovable as ever. 

" Thank yo'," she said in a suppressed voice. " I 
canna say no more." 

" Never mind that," he answered ; " I could have done 
no less. If you could go home now " 

" I shall na go whoam to-neet,'" she interrupted him, 
abruptly. 

" You cannot remain out of doors ! " he exclaimed. 

" If I do, it wunnot be th' first toime," meeting his 
startled glance with a pride which defied him to pity or 
question her. But his sympathy and interest must 
have stirred her, for the next minute her manner 
softened. " I've done it often," she added, " an* nowts 
nivver feared me. Yo* need na care, Mester, I'm used 
to it" 
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" But I cannofc go away and leave you here," he said. 

" You canna do no other," she answered. 

" Have you no friends?" he ventured hesitatingly. 

" No, 1 ha' not " she said, hardening again, and she 
turned away as if she meant to end the discussion. But 
he would not leave her. The spirit of determination 
was as strong in his character as in her own. He tore a 
leaf from his pocket-book, and, dashing off a few lines 
upon it, handed it to her. " If you will take that to 
Thwaites's wife," he said, "there will be no necessity for 
your remaining out of doors all night." 

She took it from him mechanically; but when he 
finished speaking her calmness left her. Her hand 
began to tremble, and then her whole frame, and the 
next instant the note fell to the ground, and she 
dropped into her old place again, sobbing passionately 
and hiding her face on her arms. 

" I wunnot tak' it ! " she cried, " I wunnot go no 
wheer an' tell as I'm turned loike a dog into th' 
street." 

Her misery and shame shook her like a tempest. 
But she subdued herself at last. 

" 1 dunnot see as yo' need care," she protested half 
resentfully. "Other folk dunnot. I'm left to mysen 
most o' toimes." Her head fell again and she trembled 
all over. 

" But I do care ! " he returned. " I cannot leave you 
here, and will not. If you will trust me and do as I tell 
you, the people you go to need know nothing you do 
not choose to tell them." 

It was evident that his determination made her falter, 
and seeing this he followed up his advantage, and so far 
improved it that at last, after a few more arguments, 
she rose slowly and picked up the fallen paper. 

" If I mun go, I mun," she said, twisting it nervously 
in her fingers, and then there was a pause, in which she 
plainly lingered to say something, for she stood before 
him with a restrained air and downcast face. She broke 

I 2 
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the silence herself, however, suddenly looking up and 
fixing her large eyes full upon him. 

" If I was a lady," she said, " happen I should know 
what to say to yo' ; but bein' what I am, I dunnot. 
Happen as yo're a gentleman yo' know what I'd loike to 
say an' canna — happen yo* do." 

Even as she spoke, the ever-present element, of 
defiance in her nature struggled against the finer 
instinct of gratitude ; but the finer instinct conquered, 
and when her eyes fell before his, her whole being 
softened into a novel dignity of womanliness. He 
knew, however, even while recognising this, that words 
would not please her ; so he was as brief as possible in 
his reply. 

" We will not speak of thanks," he said. " I may 
need help some day, and come to you for it." 

Her head went up at once — a sudden glow fell upon 
her. 

"If yo' ivver need help at th' pit will yo' come to 
me ? " she demanded. " I've seen th' toime as I could 
ha' gi'en help to th' Mesters ef I'd had th' moind. If 
yo'U promise that " 

" I will promise it," he answered her. 

** An' I'll promise to gi' it yo'," eagerly. " So that's 
settled. Now I'll go my ways. Good neet to yo*." 

" Good night," he returned, and uncovering with as 
grave a courtesy as he might have shown to the finest 
lady in the land, or to his own mother or sister, he 
stood at the roadside and watched her until she was 
out of sight. 
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CHAPTER II. 

"Th* owd lad's been at his tricks again," was the 
rough comment made on Joan Lowrie's appearance 
when she came down to her work the next morning ; 
but Joan looked neither right nor left, and went to 
her place without a word. Not one among them had 
ever heard her speak of her miseries and wrongs, or 
had known her to do otherwise than ignore the fact 
that their existence was well known among her 
feUow-workers. 

When Derrick passed her on his way to his duties, 
she looked up from her task with a faint, quick colour, 
and replied to his courteous gesture with a curt yet not 
ungracious nod. It was evident that not even her 
gratitude would lead her to encourage any advances. 
But, notwithstanding this, he did not feel repelled or 
disappointed. He had learned enough of Joan, in their 
brief interview, to prepare him to expect no other 
manner from her. He was none the less interested 
in the girl because he found himself forced to regard 
her curiously and critically and at a distance. He 
watched her as she went about her work, silent, 
self-contained, and solitary. 

" That lass o' Lowrie's ? " said a superannuated old 
collier once, in answer to a remark of Derrick's. " Eh I 
hoo's a rare un, hoo is ! Th' fellys is haaf feart on her. 
Tha' sees hoo's getten a bit o' skoolin'. Hoo con read a 
bit, if tha'll believe it, Mester," with a hint of pardonable 
pride in the accomplishment. 

"Not as th' owd chap ever did owt fur her i' that 
road," the speaker went on, nothing loth to gossip with 
•* one o* the Mesters." " He nivver did nowt for her 
but spend her wage i' drink. But theer wur a neet 
skoo' here a few years sen', an' th' lass went her ways 
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wi' a few o' th' steady uns, an' they say as she getten 
ahead on 'em aw, so as it wur a wonder. Just let her 
set her moind to do owt an' she'll do it." 

"Here," said Derrick to Paul that night, as the 
engineer leaned back in his easy chair, glowering at 
the grate and knitting his brows — "Here," he said, 
" is a creature with the majesty of a Juno — ^a woman — 
really nothing but a girl in years — ^who rules a set of 
savages by the mere power of a superior will and mind, 
and yet a woman who works at the mouth of a coal-pit, 
— who cannot write her own name, and who is beaten 
by her fiend of a father as if she were a dog. Good 
Heaven ! " vehemently. " What is she doing here ? 
What does it all mean ? " 

The Reverend Paul put up his delicate hand depre- 
catingly. 

" My dear Fergus," he said, " if I dare — if my own 
life and the lives of others would let me — I think I 
should be tempted to give it up, as one gives up other 
puzzles, when one is beaten by them." 

Derrick looked at him, forgetting himself in a sudden 
sympathetic comprehension. 

"You have been more than ordinarily discouraged 
to-day," he said. " What is it, Grace ? " 

" Do you know Sammy Craddock ? " was the rather 
irrelevant reply. 

" ' Owd Sammy Craddock * ? " said Derrick with a 
laugh. " Wasn't it ' Owd Sammy ' who was talking to 
me to-day about Joan Lowrie ? " 

" I dare say it was," sighing. " And if you know 
Sammy Craddock, you know one of the principal 
causes of my discouragement. I went to see him this 
afternoon, and I have not quite — quite got over it, 
in fact." 

Derrick's interest in his friend's trials was stirred as 
usual at the first signal of distress. It was the part 
of his stronger and more evenly balanced nature to be 
constantly ready with generous sympathy and comfort. 
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" It has struck me, somehow, or other," he said, 
"that Craddock is one of the institutions of Riggan. 
I should like to hear something definite concerning 
him. Why is he your principal cause of discourage- 
ment, in the first place ? *' 

" Because he is the man of all others whom it is 
hard for me to deal with — because he is the shrewdest, 
the most irreverent, and the most disputatious old 
fellow in Riggan. And yet, in the face of all this, 
hecause he is so often right that I am forced into a 
sort of respect for him." 

" Right ! " repeated Derrick, raising his reflective 
eyebrows. " That's bad." 

Grace rose from the chaif, flushing up to the roots 
of his hair. 

•"Right!" he reiterated, "yes, right I say. And 
how, I ask you, can a man battle against the faintest 
element of right and truth, even when it will and 7mist 
arraign itself on the side of wrong ? If I could shut 
my eyes to the right and see only the wrong, I might 
leave myself at least a blind content, but I cannot — 
I cannot. If I could look upon these things as Barholm 

does " but here be stopped, suddenly checking 

himself. 

" Thank God you cannot," put in Derrick quietly. 

For a few minutes the Reverend Paul paced the 
room in silence. 

" Among the men who were once his fellow-workers 
Craddock is an oracle," he went on. "His influence 
is not unlike Joan Lowrie's. It is the influence of a 
strong mind over weaker ones. His sharp sarcastic 
speeches are proverbs among the Rigganites ; he amuses 
them and can make them listen to him. When he 
holds up * the owd parson ' to their ridicule, he sweeps 
aU before him. He can undo in an hour what I have 
struggled a year to accomplish. He was a collier him- 
self until he became superannuated, and he knows 
their natures, you see." 
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** What has he to say about Barholm 1 " asked Derrick, 
without looking at his friend, however. 

" Oh I " he protested, " that is the worse side of it — 
that is miserable — ^that is wretched ! I may as well 
speak openly. Barholm is his strong card, and that 
is what baffles me. He scans Barholm with the eye 
of an eagle, and does not spare a single weakness. 
He studies him — he knows his favourite phrases and 
gestures by heart, and has used them until there is 
not a Riggan collier who does not recognise them when 
they are presented to him, and applaud them as an 
audience might applaud the staple joke of a popular 
actor." 

Explained even thus far, the case looked difficult 
enough; but Derrick felt no wonder at his friend's 
discouragement when he had heard his story to the 
end, and understood it fully. 

The living at Riggan had never been fortunate, or 
happily managed. It had been presented to men who 
did not understand the people under their charge, and 
to men whom the people failed to understand; but 
possibly it had never before fallen into the hands of 
a man who was so little qualified to govern Rigganites 
as was the present rector^ the Reverend Harold Barholm. 
A man who bas mistaken his vocation, and who has 
become ever so &intly conscious of his blunder, may 
be a stumbling-block in another's path ; but restrained 
as he will be by his secret pangs of conscience, he can 
scarcely be an active obstructionist. But a man who, 
having mistaken the field of his life's labour, yet re- 
mains amiably self-satisfied, and unconscious of his un- 
fitness, may do more harm in his serene ignorance thau 
he might have done good if he had chosen his proper 
sphere. Such a man as the last was the Reverend 
Harold. A good-natured, broad-shouldered, tactless, 
self-sufficient person, he had taken up his work with 
a complacent feeling that no field of labour could fail 
to be benefited by his patronage ; he was content now 
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as always. He had been content with himself and his 
intellectual progress at Oxford; he had been content 
with his first parish at Ashley-wolde ; he had been 
content then with the gentle-natnred, soft-spoken 
Kentish men and women ; he had never feared finding 
himself unequal to the guidance of their souls, and he 
was not at all troubled by the prospect Riggan presented 
to him. 

" It is a different sort of thing," he said to his curate, 
in the best of spirits, " and new to us — new of course ; 
but we shall get over that — we shall get over that 
easily enough, Grace." 

So with not a shadow of a doubt as to his speedy 
success, and with a comfortable confidence in ecclesi- 
astical power, in whomsoever vested, he called upon 
his parishioners one after the other. He appeared at 
their cottages at all hours, and gave the same greeting 
to each of them. He was their new rector, and having 
come to Riggan with the intention of doing them good, 
and improving their moral condition, he intended to 
do them good, and improve them, in spite of them- 
selves. They must come to church: it was their 
business to come to church, as it was his business to 
preach the gospel. All this implied in half an hour's 
half-friendly, half-ecclesiastical conversation, garnished 
with a few favourite texts and theological platitudes, 
and the man felt that he had done his duty, and done 
it well. 

Only one man nonplussed him, and even this man's 
effect upon him was temporary, only lasting as long 
as his call. He had been met with a dogged resentment 
in the majority of his visits, but when he encountered 
"Owd Sammy Craddock" he encountered a different 
sort of opposition. 

"Aye," said Owd Sammy, "an' so thart th' new 
rector, art ta ? I thowt as mich as another ud spring 
up as soon as th' owd un wur cut down. Tha parsons 
is a nettle as dunnot soon dee out. Well, I'll leave thee 
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to tb* owd lass hera Hoo's a rare nn for gab wben 
boo tak*s tb' notion, an' I'm noan so micb i' tb' bumonr 
t' argufy mysen to-day." And be took bis pipe from 
tbe mantelpiece and strolled out witb tbe cool indif- 
ference of a man wbo was not to be influenced by 
prejudices. 

But tbis was not tbe last of tbe matter. Tbe Rector 
went again and again. cheerfuUy pennBting in bringii>g 
the old sinner to a proper sense of bis iniquities. There 
would be some triumph in converting sucb a Teteran 
as Sammy Craddock, and be was confident of winning 
this laurel for himself But tbe result was scarcely 
what he bad expected. Owd Sammy stood bis ground 
like a stubborn ne'er-do-well as he was. Tbe fear of 
man was not before bis eyes, and '^parsons" were bis 
favourite game. He was as contumacious and profane 
as sucb men are apt to be, and he deligbted in scatter- 
ing his clerical antagonists as a task worthy of his 
mettle. He encountered tbe Reverend Harold with 
positive glee. He flung bold arguments at him, and 
bolder sarcasms. He jeered at bim in public^ and 
sneered at bim in private, and beld bim up to tbe 
mockery of the collier men and lads with tbe dramatic 
mimicry which made bim so popular a character. As 
Derrick had said, Sammy Crsuldock was a Riggan 
institution. In bis youth, bis fellows bad feared bis 
strength; in bis old age they feared bis wit. *Let 
Owd Sammy tackle bim,'' they said, wben a new comer 
was disputatious, and bard to manage ; ** Owd Sammy's 
th' one to gi' him one fur bis nob. Owd Sammy'U 
fettle bim — graidely." And tbe fSsurt was that Ciad* 
dock's cantankerous sharpness of brain and tongue 
were usually efficacious. So be "tackled" Barbolm, 
and so be " tackled " tbe curate. But, for some reason, 
be was never actually bitter against Grace. He spoke 
of him lightly, and rather sneered at bis physical 
insignificance; but be did not hold bim up to public 
ridicule. 
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" I hav' not quite settled i' my moind about th' little 
chap," he would say sententiously to his admirers. 
"He's noan siccan a foo* as th' owd un, for he's a 
graidely foo', he is, and no mistake. At any rate a 
Uttle foo' is better nor a big un." , 

And there the matter stood. Against these tremen- 
dous odds Grace fought— against coarse and perverted 
natures — ^worse than all, against the power that should 
have been ranged upon his side. And added to these 
discouragements were the obstacles of physical delicacy, 
and an almost morbid conscientiousness. A man of 
coarser fibre might have borne the burden better — or 
at least with less pain to himself. 

" A drop or so of Barholm's blood in Grace's veins," 
said Demck, communing with himself on the Knoll 
Boad after their interview — " a few drops of Barholm's 
rich, comfortable, stupid blood in Grace's veins would 
not harm him. And yet it would have to be but 
a few drops indeed," hastily. " On the whole, I think 
it woulcj be better if he had more blood of his own." 

The following day Anice Barholm came. Business 
had taken Derrick to the station in the morning, and 
being delayed, he was standing upon the platform when 
one of the London trains came in. There were generally 
so few passengers in such trains who were likely to stop 
at Biggan^ that the few who did so were of some interest 
to the bystanders. Accordingly he stood gazing, in 
rather a preoccupied fashion, at the carriages, when the 
door of a first-class compartment opened, and a girl 
stepped out upon the platform near him. Before seeing 
her face one might have imagined her to be a child 
of scarcely more than fourteen or fifteen. This was 
Derrick's first impression ; but when she turned towai'ds 
him he saw at once that it was not a child. And yet 
it was a small face, and a singular youthful and lovely 
one, with its delicate oval features, its smooth, clear 
skin, and the stray locks of hazel-brown hair that fell 
over the low forehead. She had evidently made a 
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journey of some length, for she was encumbered with 
travelling wraps, and in her hands she held a little 
flower-pot containing a cluster of early blue violets — 
such violets as would not bloom as feur north as Riggan 
for weeks to come. She stood upon the platform for 
a moment or so, glancing up and down as if in search 
of some one, and then, plainly deciding that the object 
of her quest had not arrived, she looked at Derrick in 
a business-like, questioning way. She was going to 
speak to him. The next minute she stepped forwaitl 
without a shadow of girlish hesitation. 

" May I trouble you to tell me where I can find a 
conveyance of some sort ? " she said. '' I want to go to 
the Rectory." 

Derrick uncovered, recognising his friend's picture 
at once. 

" I think," he said, with far more hesitancy than 
she had herself shown, *'that this must be Miss 
Barholm." 

" Yes," she answered, " Anice Barholm. I, think," 
she said, '* from what Mr. Qrace has said to me, that 
you must be his friend." 

" I am one of Grace's friends," he answered. " Fergus 
Derrick." 

She managed to free one of her small hands, and 
held it out to him. 

She had arrived earlier than had been expected, it 
turned out, and through some mysterious chance or 
other her letters to her friends had not preceded her, so 
there was no carriage in waiting, and but for Derrick 
she would have been thrown entirely upon her own 
resources. But after their mutual introduction the two 
were friends at once, and before he had put her into the 
cab, Derrick had begun to understand what it was that 
led the Reverend Paul to think her an exceptional girL 
She knew where her trunks were, and was quite definite 
upon the subject of what must be done with them« 
Though pretty and fiail-looking enough, there was not 
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a suggestion of helplessness about her. When she was 
safely seated in the cab, she spoke to Derrick through 
the open window. 

" If you will come to the Eectory to-night, and let 
papa thank you," she said, " we shall all be very glad. 
Mr. Grace will be there, you know, and I have a great 
many questions to ask, which I think you must be able 
to answer." 

Derrick went back to his work, thinking about Miss 
Barholm, of course. She was different from other girls,, 
he felt, not only in her fragile frame and delicate face, 
but with another and more subtle and less easily defined 
difference. There was a suggestion of the development 
in a child of the soul of a woman. 

Going down to the mine. Derrick found on approach- 
ing it that there was some commotion among the 
workers at the pit's mouth, and before he turned into 
bis office he paused upon the threshold for a few minutes 
to see what it meant But it was not a disturbance 
with which it was easy for an outsider to interfere. A 
knot of women, drawn away from their work by some 
prevailing excitement, were gathered together around 
a girl — a pretty, but pale and haggard creature, with 
a helpless, despairing face — who stood at bay in their 
midst, clasping a child to her bosom — a target for 
all eyes. It was a wretched sight, and told its own 
story. 

" Wheer ha yo' been, Liz ? " Derrick heard two or 
three voices exclaim at once. " What did yo' coom 
back for ? This is what thy handsome face has browt 
thee to, is it ? " 

And then the girl, white, wild-eyed, and breathless 
with excitement and shame, turned on them, panting, 
bursting into passionate tears. 

" Let me a-be 1 " she cried, sobbing. " There's none 
of yo' need to talk. Let me a-be I I did na coom 
back to ax nowt fro' none on you I Eh, Joan ! Joan 
Lowrie ! " 
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Derrick turned to ascertain the meaning of this cry 
of appeal, but almost before he had time to do so, Joan 
herseff had borne down upon the group ; she had pushed 
her way through it, and was standing in the centre, 
.confronting the girl's tormentors in a flame of wrath, 
and Liz was clinging to her. 

"What ha' they been sayin' to yo*, lass?" sho 
demanded. "Eh! but yo're a brave lot, yo' are-r- 
women yo' ca' yo'rsens ! — badgerin^ a slip o' a wench 
loike this." 

" I did na coom back to ax nowt fro' noan o* them," 
sobbed the girl. "I'd rayther dee ony day nor do 
it ! I'd rayther starve i' th* ditch — ^an' it's comin' to 
that." 

" Here," said Joan, " gi' me th' choild." 

She bent down and took it from her, and then stood 
up before them all, holding it high in her strong arms 
— so superb, so statuesque, and yet so womanly a figure, 
that a thrill shot through the heart of the man watching 
her. 

"Lasses," she cried, her voice fairly ringing, «do yo' 
see this ? A bit o' a helpless thing as canna answer 
back yo're jeers I Aye ! look at it well, ^w on yo'. 
Some on yo's gotten th' loike at whoam. An' when 
yo' looked at th' choild, look at th' mother ! Seventeen 
year owd, Liz is, a^i' th' world's gone wrong wi' her. I 
wunnot say as th' world's gone ower reet wi* ony on us ; 
but them on us as has had th' strength to howd up 
agen it, need na set our foot on them as has gone down. 
Happen theer's na so much to choose betwixt us after 
aw. But I've gotten this to tell yo* — ^them as has owt 
to say o' Liz, mun say it to Joan Lowrie ! " 

Eough and coarsely pitiless as the majority of them 
were, she had touched the right chord. Perhaps the 
bit of the dramatic in her upholding of the child, and 
championAip of the mother, had as much to do with 
the success of her halfrcommanding appeal as anything 
else. But, at least, the most hardened of them faltered 
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before her daring, scornful words, and the fire in her 
face. Liz would be safe enough from them henceforth, 
it was plain. 

That evening while arranging his papers before going 
home. Derrick was called from his work by a summons 
at the office door, and going to open it, he found Joan 
Lowrie standing there, looking half abashed, half 
determined. 

" I ha' summat to ax yo'," she said briefly, declining 
his invitation to enter and be seated. 

" If there is anything I can do for — - — " began 
Derrick. 

" It is na mysen," she interrupted him. " There is a 
poor lass as I'm fain to help, if I could do it, but I ha' 
not th' power. I dunnot know of any one as has, 
except yo'rsen an' th' parson, an' I know more o* yo* 
than I do o' th' parson, so I thowt I'd ax yo' to speak 
to him about th poor wench, an' ax him if he could 
get her a bit o' work as ud help to keep her honest." 

Derrick looked at her handsome face, gravely, 
curiously. 

" I saw you defend this girl against some of her old 
companions, a few hours ago, I believe," he said. 

She coloured .high, but did not return his glance. 

" I dunnot believe in harryin' women down th' hill," 
she said. " I'm a woman mysen." 

And then, suddenly she raised her eyes. 

" Th' little un is a little lass," she said, " an' I canna 
bide th' thowt o' what moight fa' on her if her mother's 
life is na an honest un — I canna bide th' thowt on it." 

" I will see my friend to-night," said Derrick, " and 
I will speak to him. Where can he find the girl ? " 

" Wi' me," she an^^wered. ** I'm taken both on 'em 
whoam wi' me;" 
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CHAPTER III. 

When the Reverend Paul entered the parlour at the 
Rectory, he found that his friend had arrived before 
him. Mr. Barholm, his wife, and Anice, with their 
guest, formed a group around the fire, and Grace saw 
at a glance that Derrick had unconsciously fallen into 
the place of the centre figure. He was talking and 
the rest listening — Mr. Barholm in his usual restless 
fashion, Mrs. Barholm with evident interest, Anice 
leaning forward on her ottoman, listening eagerly. 

"Ah!" exclaimed Mr. Barholm, when the servant 
announced the visitor, "this is fortunate. Here is 
Grace. Glad to see you, Grace. Take a seat. We 
are talking about an uncommonly interesting case. I 
dare say you know the young woman." 

Anice looked up. 

"We are talking about Joan Lowrie," she said. 
"Mr. Derrick is telling us about her." 

"Most interesting affair — from beginning to end," 
commented the Rector, briskly. "Something must 
be done for the young woman. We must go and see 
her — I will go and see her myself" 

He had caught fire at once, in his usual incon- 
sequent, self-secure style. Ecclesiastical patronage 
would certainly set this young woman right at once. 
There was no doubt of that. And who was so well 
qualified to bestow it as himself? 

" Yes, yes ! I will go myself," he said. " That kind 
of people is easily managed, when once one understands 
them. There really is some good in them, after all. 
You see, Grace, it is as I have told you — only under- 
stand them, and make them understand you, and the 
rest is easy." 

Derrick glanced from father to daughter. The clear 
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eyes of the girl rested on the man with a curious 
expression. 

"Do you think," she said quickly, "that they like 
us to go and see them in that sort of way, papa ? Do 
you think it is wise to remind them that we know 
more than they do, and that if they want to learn they 
must learn from us, just because we have been more 
fortunate ? It really seems ta me that the rebellious 
ones would ask themselves what right we had to be 
more fortunate." 

" My dear," returned the Rector, somewhat testily — 
he was not partial to the interposition of obstacles even 
in suggestion — " my dear, if you had been brought into 
contact with these people as closely as I have, or even 
as Grace has, you would learn that they are not prone 
to regard things from a metaphysical standpoint. Meta- 
physics are not in their line. They are more apt to 
look upon life as a matter of bread and bacon than as 
a problem." 

A shadow fell upon Anice's face, and before the visit 
ended, Derrick had observed its presence more than 
once. It was always her father who summoned it, he 
noticed. And yet it was evident enough that she was 
fond of the man, and in no ordinary degree, and that 
the aflfection was mutual. As he was contented with 
himself, so Barholm was contented with his domestic 
relationa He was fond of his wife, and fond of his 
daughter, as much, perhaps, through his appreciation 
of his own good taste in wedding such a wife, and 
becoming the fether of such a daughter, as through 
his appreciation of their peculiar charms. He was 
proud of them and indulgent to them. They re- 
flected a credit on him of which he felt himself whollv 
deserving. 

"They are very fond of him," remarked Grace, after- 
wards to his friend ; " which shows that there must be 
a great deal of virtue in the man. Indeed, there is 
a great deal of virtue in him. You yourseli^ Derrick, 

K 
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must have observed a certain kindliness and — and open 
generosity," with a wistful sound in his voice. 
- There was always this wistful appeal in the young 
man's tone when he spoke of his clerical master 
— a certain anxiety to make the best of him, and 
refrain from any suspicion of condemnation. Derrick 
was always reminded by it of the shadow on Anice 
Barholm's face. 

" I want to tell you something," Miss Barholm said 
this evening to Grace at parting. " I do not think I 
am afraid of Riggan at all. I think I shall like it 
all the better because it is so new. Everything is so 
earnest and energetic that it is a little bracing — ^like 
the atmosphere. Perhaps — when the time comes^I 
could do something to help you with that girl. I shall 
try very hard." She held out her hand to him with 
a smile, and the Reverend Paul went home feeling not 
a little comforted and encouraged. 

The Rector stood with his back to the fire, his portly 
person expressing intense satisfaction. 

"You will remind me about that young woman in 
the morning, Anice," he said. " 1 should like to attend 
to the matter myself. Singular that Grace should not 
have mentioned her before. It really seems to me, you 
know, that now and then Grace is a little deficient in 
interest, or energy." 

" Surely not interest, my dear," put in Mrs. Barholm 
with gentle suggestiveness. 

" Well, well," conceded the Rector, " perhaps not in- 
terest, but energy or — or appreciation. I should have 
seen such a fine creature*s superiority and mentioned it 
at once. She must be a fine creature. A young woman 
of that kind should be encouraged. I will go and see 
her in the morning — if it were not so late I would go 
now. Really, she ought to be told that she has exhibited 
a very excellent spirit, and that people approve of it. 
I wonder what sort of a household servant she would 
make if she were properly trained ? " 
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" That would not do at all/* put in Anice, decisively. 
" From the pit's mouth to the kitchen would not be a 
natural transition." 

**Well, well," as usual; "perhaps you are right. 
There is plenty of time to think of it, however. We 
can judge better when we have seen her." 

He did not need reminding in the morning. He was 
as full of vague plans for Joan Lowrie when he arose 
as he had been when he went to bed. He came down 
to the charming breakfast-room in the most sanguine 
of moods. But then his moods uaually were sanguine. 
It was scarcely to be wondered at. Fortune had treated 
him with great suavity from his earliest years. Well- 
bom, comfortably trained, healthy and ea«y-natured, 
the world had always turned its pleasant side to him. 
As a young man, he had been a strong, handsome fellow, 
whose convenient patrimony had placed him beyond the 
possibility of entire dependence upon his profession. 
When a curate he had been well enough paid and 
without private responsibilities ; when he married, he 
was lucky enough to win a woman who added to his 
comfort ; in fact, life had gone smoothly with him for 
so long that he had no reason to suspect Fate of any 
intention to treat him ill-naturedly. It was far more 
likely that she would reserve her scurvy tricks for some 
one else. 

• Even Riggan had not disturbed him at all. Its 
difficulties were not such as would be likely to disturb 
him greatly. One found ignorance, and vice, and 
discomfort among the lower classes always ; there was 
the same thing to contend with in the agricultural 
as in the mining districts. And the Rectory was 
substantial and comfortable, even picturesque. The 
house was roomy, the garden large and capable of 
improvement ; there were trees in abundance, ivy on 
the walls, and Anice would do the rest. The break- 
faat-room looked specially encouraging this morning. 
Anice, in a pretty pale blue gown, and with a few 
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crocuses at her throat, awaited his coming, behind 
the handsomest of silver and porcelain, reading his 
favourite newspaper the while. Her little pot of 
emigrant violets exhaled a faint, spring-lite odour 
from their sunny place at the window ; there was a 
vase of crocuses, snowdrops, and ivy-leaves in the 
centre of the- table; there was sunshine outside and 
comfort in. The Rector had a good appetite and an 
unimpaired digestion. Anice rose when he entered, 
and touched the bell. 

"Mamma's headache will keep her upstairs for a 
while," she said. " She told me we were not to wait 
for her." And then she brought him his newspaper 
and kissed him dutifully. 

" Very glad to see you home again, I am sure, my 
dear,". remarked the Rector. ** I have really missed you 
very much. What excellent coflfee this is ! — another 
cup, if you please." And, after a pause : 

" I think really, you know," he proceeded, " that you 
will not find the place unpleasant, after all. For my 
part, I think it is well enough — for such a place ; one 
cannot expect Belgravian polish in Lancashire miners, 
and certainly one does not meet with it ; but it is well 
to make the best of things. I get along myself reason- 
ably well with the people. I do not encounter the 
difficulties Grace complains of." 

" Does he complain ? " said Anice. " I did not think 
he exactly complained." 

" Grace is too easily discouraged," answered the Rector 
in ofif-handed explanation. "And he is apt to make 
over-sensitive blunders. He speaks of, and to, these 
people, as if they were of the same fibre as himself. 
He does not take hold of things. He is deficient in 
courage. He means well, but he is not good at reading 
character. That other young fellow, now — Derrick, the 
engineer — would do twice as well in his place. What 
do you think of that young fellow, by the way, my 
dear ? " 
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" I like him," said Anice. " He will help Mr. Grace 
often." 

** Grace needs a support of some kind," returned Mr. 
Barholm, frowning slightly, " and he does not seem to 
rely very much upon me — not so much as I would wish. 
I don't quite understand him at times ; the fact is, it has 
struck me, once or twice, that he preferred to take his 
own path instead of following mine. " 

" Papa," commented Anice, " I scarcely think he is 
to blame for that. I am sure it is always best that 
conscientious, thinking people — and Mr. Grace is a 
thinking man — should have paths of their own." 

Mr. Barholm pushed his hair from his forehead. His 
own obstinacy confronted him sometimes through Ajiice, 
in a finer, more baffling form. 

" Grace is a young man, my dear," he said, " and — 
and not a very strong-minded one." 

" I cannot believe that is true," said Anice. " I do 
not think we can blame his mind. It is his body that 
is not strong. Mr. Grace himself has more power than 
you and mamma and myself all put together." 

One of Anice's peculiarities was a certain pretty 
sententiousness, which, but for its infinite refinement, 
and its earnestness, might have impressed people as 
being a fault. When she pushed her opposition in 
that steady, innocent way, Mr. Barholm always took 
refuge behind an inner consciousness which "knew 
better," and was fully satisfied on the point of its own 
knowedge. 

When breakfast was over he rose from the table with 
the air of a man who had business on hand. Anice 
rose too, and followed him to the hearth. 

" You are going out, I suppose," she said. 

'* I am going to see Joan Lowrie," he said complacently. 
" And I have several calls to make besides. Shall I tell 
the young woman that you will call on her ? " 

Anice looked down at the foot she had placed on 
the shining rim of the steel fender. 
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** Joan Lowrie ? " she said reflectively. 

" Certainly, my dear. I should think it would please 
the girl to feel that we are interested in her." 

" I should scarcely think — from what Mr. Grace and 
his friend say — that she is the kind of a girl to be 
reached in that way," said Anice. 

The Rector shrugged his shoulders. 

" My dear," he answered, " if we are always to depend 
upon what Grace says, we shall often find ourselves in 
a difficulty. If you are going to wait until these collier 
young women call on you after -the manner of polite 
society, I am afraid you will have time to lose interest 
in them and their affairs." 

He had no scruples of his own on the subject of his 
errand. He felt very comfortable, as usual, as he 
wended his way through the village toward Lowrie's 
cottage on the Knoll Road. He dfid not ask himself 
what he should say to the young collier woman and 
her unhappy charge. Orthodox phrases with various 
distinct flavours — the flavour of encouragement, the 
flavour of reproof, the flavour of consolation — were 
always ready with the man ; he never found it neces- 
sary to prepare them beforehand. The flavour of 
approval was to be Joan's portion this morning; the 
flavour of rebuke her companion's. He passed down 
the street with ecclesiastical dignity, bestowing a curt 
but not unamiable word of recognition here and there. 
Unkempt, dirty-faced children, playing hop-scotch or 
marbles on the flag pavement, looked up at him with a 
species of awe, not unmingled with secret resentment ; 
women lounging on door-steps, holding babies on their 
hips, stared in critical suUenness as he went by. 

"Theer's th' owd parson," commented one sharp- 
tongued matron. " Hoo's goin' to teach some one 
summit I warrant. What th' owd lad dunnot know 
is na worth knowin*. Eh ! hoo's a graidely foo', that 
hoo is. Our Tommy, if tha dost na let Jane Ann be, 
tha'lt be gettin' a hidin'." 
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Unprepossessing as most of the colliers' tomes were, 
Lowrie's cottage was a trifle less inviting than the 
majority. It stood upon the road-side, an ugly little 
bare place, with a stubborn desolateness in its appear- 
ance, its only redeeming feature a certain rough clean- 
liness. The same cleanliness reigned inside, Barholm 
observed when he entered ; and yet on the whole 
there was a stamp upon it which made it a place 
scarcely to be approved of. Before the low fire sat 
a girl with a child on her knee, .and this girl, hearing 
the visitor's footsteps, got up hurriedly, and met him 
with a half abashed, half frightened look on her pale 
face. 

"Lowrie is na here, an neyther is Joan," she said, 
without waiting for him to speak. " Both on 'em's at 
th' pit. Theer's no one here but me," and she held the 
baby over her shoulder, as if she would like to have 
hidden it. 

Mr. Barholm walked in serenely, sure that he ought 
to be welcome, if he was not. 

" At the pit, are they ? " he answered. " Dear me ! 
I might have remembered that they would be at this 
time. Well, well ; I will take a seat, my girl, and talk 
to you a littlg. I suppose you know me, the minister 
at the church — Mr. Barholm." 

Liz, a slender slip of a. creature, large-eyed, and 
woe-begone, stood up before him staring at him in 
irresolute wretchedness, as he seated himself. 

" I — I dunnot know nobody much now," she stam- 
mered. " I — I've been away from Eiggan sin' afore yo' 
comn — ^if yo're th' new parson," and then she coloured 
nervously and became fearfully conscious of her miser- 
able little burden. " I've heerd Joan speak o' th' young 
parson," she faltered. 

Her visitor looked at her gravely. What a helpless, 
childish creature she was, with her pretty face and her 
baby, and her characterless frightened way. She was 
only one of many — ^poor Liz. Ignorant, emotional, 
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weak, easily led, ready to err, unable to bear the con* 
sequences of error, not strong enough to be resolutely 
wicked, not strong enough to be anything in particular 
but that which her surroundings made her. If she had 
been well-bom and well-brought up, she would have 
been a pretty, insipid girl who needed to be taken 
care of; as it was, she had "gone wrong/' The ex- 
cellent Bector of St Michael's felt that she must be 
awakened. 

" You are the girl Elizabeth ? " he said. 

" I'm 'Lizabeth Barnes," she answered, pulling at the 
hem of her child's small gown, " but folks nivver calls 
me nowt but Liz." 

Her visitor pointed to a chair considerately. " Sit 
down," he said ; " I want to talk to you." 

Liz obeyed him; but her pretty, weak face told its 
own story of distaste and hysterical shrinking. She 
let the baby lie upon her lap ; her fingers were busy 
plaiting up folds of the poor little gown. 

"I dunnot want to be talked to," she whimpered. 
" I dunnot know as talk can do folk as is in trouble any 
good — an' th* trouble's bad enow wi'out talk." 

"We must remember whence the trouble comes," 
answered the minister, " and if the root lies in ourselves, 
and springs from our own sin, we must bear our cross 
meekly, and carry our sorrows and iniquities to the 
fountain head. We must ask for grace, and — and 
sanctification of spirit." 

"I dunnot know nowt about th' fountain head," 
sobbed Liz, aggrieved. " I'm not religious, an' I canna 
see as such loike helps foak. No Methody nivver did 
nowt for me when I war i' trouble an* want. Joan 
Lowrie is na a Methody." 

" K you mean that the young woman is in an 
unwakenened condition, I'm sorry to hear it," with 
increased gravity of demeanour. "Without the re- 
deeming blood how are we to find peace ? If you had 
clung to the Cross you would have been spared all 
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this sin and shame. Tou must know, my girl, that 
this/' with a motion towards the frail creature on her 
knee, " is a very terrible thing." 

liz burst into piteous sobs — crying like a hardly- 
treated child. 

"I know it's hard enow," she cried; "I canna get 
work neyther at th' pit nor at th' factories, as long as 
I mun drag it about, an' I ha' not got a place to lay my 
head, on'y this. If it were not for Joan, I might 
starve, and th' choild too. But I'm noan so bad as yo'd 
mak' out. I — I wur very fond o' him — I wur, an' I 
thowt he wur fond o' me, an' he wur a gentleman too. 
He wur no labouring-man, an' he wur kind to me, until 
he got tired. Them soart alius gets tired o* yo' i' time, 
Joan says. I wish I'd ha' towd Joan at first, an' axed 
her what to do." 

Barholin passed his hand through his hair uneasily. 
This shallow, inconsequent creature baffled him. Her 
shame, her grief, her misery, were all mere straws 
eddying in the pool of her discomfort. It was not her 
sin that crushed her, it was the consequence of it ; h^rs 
was not a sorrow, it was a petulant unhappiness. If 
her lot had been prosperous outwardly, she would have 
felt no inward pang. 

It became more evident to him than ever that some- 
thing must be done, and he applied himself to his task 
of reform to the best of his ability. But he exhausted 
his repertoire of sonorous phrases in vain. His grave 
exhortations only called forth fresh tears, and a new 
element of resentment ; and, to crown all, his visit ter- 
minated with a discouragement of which his philosophy 
had never dreamed. 

In the midst of his most eloquent reproof, a shadow 
darkened the threshold, and as Liz looked up with the 
exclamation " Joan ! " a young woman, in pit girl guise, 
came in, her hat pushed off her forehead, her throat 
bare, her fustian jacket hanging over her arm. She 
glanced from one to the other questioningly, knitting 
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her brows slightly at the sight of Liz's tears. In 
answer to her glance Liz spoke querulously. 

" It's th' parson, Joan," she said. " He comn to talk 
like th' rest on 'em, an' he maks me out too ill to 
burn." 

Just at that moment the child set up a fretful cry. 
and Joan crossed the room and took it up in her 
arms. 

"Yo've feart the choild betwixt yo'," she said, "if 
yoV^ managed to do nowt else." 

" I felt it my duty, as the Rector of the parish," ex- 
plained Barholm somewhat curtly, "I felt it my duty 
aS Rector of the parish, to endeavour to bring your 
friend to a proper sense of her position." 

Joan turned toward him, 

" Has tha done it ? " she asked. 

The Reverend Harold felt his enthusiasm concerning 
the young woman dying out. 

" I — I " he stammered. 

Joan interrupted him. 

" Dost tha see as tha has done her any good ? " she 
demanded. " I dunnot my sen." 

" I have endeavoured to the best of my ability to 
improve her mental condition," the minister replied. 

" I thowt as much," said Joan ; " I mak' no doubt 
tha'st done thy best, neyther. Happen tha'st gi'en her 
what comfort tha had to spare, but if yo'd been wiser 
than yo* are, yo'd ha' let her alone. I'll warrant there 
is na a parson 'twixt here an' Lunnon, that could na ha' 
towd her that she's a sinner an' has shame to bear; 
but happen there is na a parson betwixt here an' Lunnon 
as she could na ha' towd that much to, hersen. How- 
ivver, as tha has said thy say, happen it'll do yo' fur 
this toime, an' yo* can let her be for a while." 

Mr. Barholm was unusually silent during dinner that 
evening, and as he sat over his wine, his dissatisfaction 
rose to the surface, as it invariably did. 

" I am rather disturbed this evening, Anice," h© said. 
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Anice looked up questioningly. 

** Why ? " she asked. 

"I went to see Joan Lowrie this morning," he 
answered hesitatingly, "and I am very much disap- 
pointed in her. I scarcely think, after all, that I would 
advise you to take her in hand. She is not an amiable 
young woman, and seems very stubborn. There is a 
positive touch of the vixen about her." 



CHAPTER TV. 

Mr. Barholm had fallen into the habit of turning 
to Anice for it when he required information concern- 
ing people and things. In her desultory pilgrimages, 
Anice saw all that he missed, and heard much that he 
was deaf to. The rough, hard-faced men and boisterous 
girls, who passed to and from their work at the mine, 
drew her to the window whenever they made their 
appearance. She longed to know something definite 
of them — ^to get a little nearer to their unprepossessing 
life. Sometimes the men and women, passing, caught 
glimpses of her, and, asking each other who she was, 
decided upon her relationship to the family. 

** Hoo's th' owd parson's lass," somebody said. " Hoo's 
noan so bad-lookin' neyther, if hoo was na sich a bit 
o' a thing." 

The people who had regarded Mr. Barholm with a 
spice of disfavour still could not look with ill-nature 
upon this pretty girl. The slatternly women nudged 
each other aa she passed, and the playing children stared 
after their usual fashion ; but even the hardest-natured 
matron could find nothing more condemnatory to say 
than " Hoo's noan Lancashire, that's plain as th' nose 
on a body's face;" or, "Theer is na much on her, at 
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ony rate. Hoo's a bit of a weakly like lass, wi'out 
much blood i' her." 

Now and then Anice caught the sound of their 
words, but she was used to being commented upon. 
She had learned that people whose lives have a great 
deal of hard, common discomfort and struggle acquire 
a tendency to depreciation almost as a second nature. 
It is easier to bear one's own misfortunes than to bear 
the good-fortune of better-used people. That is the 
insult added by Fate to injury. 

Riggan was a crooked, rambling, cross-grained little 
place, and to a casual observer, unaccustomed to its 
mhabitants as a species, by no means prepossessing. 
From the one wide street, with its jumble of old, 
tumble-down shops, and glaring new ones, branched 
out narrow ilp-hill or down-hill thoroughfares, edged 
by colliers' houses, with an occasional tiny provisionr 
shop, where bread and bacon were ranged alongside 
of potatoes and flabby cabbages; ornithological speci- 
mens made of pale sweet-cake, and adorned with 
startling black-currant eyes, rested unsteadily against 
the window-pane, a sore temptation to the juvenile 
populace. 

It was in one of these side streets that Anice met 
with her first adventure. Turning the comer, she heard 
the sharp yelp of a dog among a group of children, 
followed almost immediately by a ringing of loud, angry, 
boyish voices, a sound of blows and cries, and a violent 
scuffle. Anice paused for a few seconds, looking over 
the heads of the excited little crowd, and then made 
her way to it, and in a minute was in the heart of it. 
The two boys who were the principal figures were 
fighting frantically, scuffling, kicking, biting, and laying 
on vigorous blows with not unscientific fists. Now and 
then a fierce, red boyish face was to be seen, and then 
the rough head ducked and the fight waxed fiercer 
and hotter, while the dog — a small, shrewd, sharp-nosed 
terrier — barked at the combatants' heels, snapping at 
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one pair, but not at the other, and plainly enjoying 
the excitement. 

" Boys ! " cjried Anice. " What's the matter ? " 

" They're feighten," remarked a philosophical young 
bystander, with placid, unabated interest, "an* Jud 
Bates 11 win." 

It was so astonishing a thing that any outsider should 
think of interfering, and there was something so decided 
in the girlish voice addressing them, that almost at the 
moment the combatants fell back, panting heavily, 
breathing vengeance in true boy fashion, and evidently 
resenting the unexpected intrusion. 

" What is it all about ? " demanded the girl. « Tell 
me." 

The crowd gathered close around her to stare : the 
terrier sat down breathless, his red tongue hanging out, 
his tail beating the ground. One of the boys was his 
master, it was plain at a glance, and, as a natural 
consequence, he had felt it his duty to assist to the 
full extent of hi» powers. The boy who was his 
master — a sturdy, ragged ten-year-old — was the first 
to speak. 

" Why could na he let me a be then ? " he asked, 
irately. ** I was na doin' owt t' him." 

** Yea, tha was," retorted the opponent. 

" Nay, I was na." 

" Yea, ha was." 

" Well," said Anice, " what was he doing ? " 

" Aye," cried the first youngster, " tha tell her if tha 
Con. Who hit th' first punse ? " excitedly doubling his 
fist again. " I didna." 

" Nay, tha didna, but tha did summat else. Tha 
punsed at Nib wi' thy clog, an' hit him aside o* th' yed, 
an' then I punsed thee, an' I'd do it aga'n fur " 

" Wait a minute," cried Anice, holding up her little 
gloved hand. "Who is Nib?" 

. " Nib's my dog," surlily. " An* them as punses him 
has gotten to punse me." 
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Anice bent down and patted the small animal. 

" He seems a very nice dog," she said. " What did 
you kick him for ? " 

Nib*s master was somewhat mollified. A person who 
could appreciate the virtues of "th* best tarrier i' 
Riggan " could not be regarded wholly with contempt, 
or even indiflference. 

** He kicked him fur nowt," he answered. " He's 
alius at uther him or me. He bust my kite, an' he 
cribbed my marvels, didn't he ? " appealing to the 
bystanders. 

" Aye, he did. I seed him crib th' marvels mysen. 
He wur mad case Jud wur winnen, an' then he kicked 
Nib." 

Jud bent down to pat Nib himself, not without a 
touch of pride in his manifold injuries, and the readiness 
with which the}^ were attested to. 

"Aye," he said, "an' I didna set on him at first 
neyther. I nivver set on him till he punsed Nib. 
He may bust my kite, an' steal my marvels, an' he 
may ca' me ill names, but he shanna kick Nib. So 
theer ! " ^ 

It was evident that Nib's enemy was the transgressor. 
He was grievously in the minority. Nobody seemed to 
side with him, and everybody seemed ready — ^when once 
the tongues were loosed — ^to say a word for Jud and 
" th' best tarrier i' Riggan." For a few minutes Anice 
could scarcely make herself heard. 

" You are a good boy to take care of your dog," she 
said to Jud, " and though fighting is not a good thing, 
perhaps if I had been a boy " — ^gravely deciding against 
moral suasion in one rapid glance at the enemy — 
"perhaps, if I had been a boy, I would have fought 
myself You are a coward," she added, with incisive 
scorn to the other lad, who slinked sulkily out of sight. 

"Owd Sammy Craddock," lounging at his window, 
clay pipe in hand, watched Anice as she walked away, 
and gave vent to his feelings in a shrewd chuckle. 
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" Eh I eh ! " he commented ; " so that's th' owd 
parson's lass, is it ? Wall, hoo may be o' th' same 
mate, but hoo is na o' th* same grain, I'll warrant. 
Hoo's a rare un, hoo is, fur a Wench." 

" Owd Sammy's" amused chuckles, and exclamations 
of " Eh ! hoo's a rare un — that hoo is — fur a wench," 
at last drew his wife's attention. The good woman 
pounced upon him sharply. 

" Tha'rt an owd yommer head," she said. " What art 
tha ramblin' about now ? Who is it as is siccan a 
rare un ? " 

Owd Sammy burst into a fresh chuckle, rubbing his 
knees with both hands. 

" Why," said he, " I'll warrant tha could na guess i' 
tha tried, but I'll gi'e thee a try. Who dost tha think 
wur out i' th' street just now a' th' thick of a foight 
among th' lads ? I know thou'st nivver guess." 

** Nay, happen I canna, an' I dunnot know as I care 
so much, neyther," testily. 

"Why," slapping his knee, "th' owd parson's lass. 
A little wench not much higher nor thy waist, an' wi' 
a bit o' a face loike skim-milk, but steady and full o' 
pluck as an owd un." 

" Nay, now, tha dost na say so ? What wor she doin', 
an' how did she come theer ? Tha mun ha' been 
dreamin' ! " 

" Nowt o* th' soart. I seed her as plain as I see thee, 
an' heard iwery word she said. Tha shouldst ha' seen 
her ! Hoo med as if hoo'd lived wi' lads aw her days. 
Jud Bates an' that young marplot o' Thorme's wur 
feighten about Nib — at it tooth and nail — an' th' lass 
sees 'em, an' marches into th' thick, an' sets 'em to 
reets. Yo' should ha' seen herl An' hoo tells Jud as 
he's a good lad to tak' care o' his dog, an' hoo does na 
know but what hoo'd a fowt hersen i* his place, an' hoo 
ca's Jack Thorme a coward, an' turns her back on him, 
an' ends up wi' tellin' Jud to bring the tarrier to th' 
Rectory to see her." 
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"Well," exclaimed Mrs. Craddock, "did yo' iwer 
hear th' loike ! " 

" I wish th' owd parson had seed her," chuckled her 
spouse irreverently. "That soart is na i' his loine. 
He'd a waved his stick as if he'd been king and council 
i' one, an' rated 'em fro' th' top round o' th' ladder. 
He canna get down fro' his perch. The owd lad'U 
stick theer till he gets a bit too heavy, an' then he'll 
coom down wi' a crash, ladder an' aw' — ^but th' lass is 
a different mak'." 

It was in this manner that Miss Barholm intro- 
duced herself to the village of Riggan and her father's 
parishioners. Having attracted the attention of Sammy 
Craddock, she was now fairly before the public. Sammy 
being an oracle among his associates, new comers usually 
passed through his hands, and were condemned or ap- 
proved by him. His pipe, and his criticisms upon 
society in general, provided him with occupation. Too 
old to fight and work, he was too shrewd to be ignored. 
Where he could not make himself felt, he would make 
himself heard. Accordingly, when he condescended to 
inform a select and confidential audience that the " owd 
parson's lass was a rare un, lass as she was," — (the mas- 
culine opinion of Biggan on the subject of the weaker 
sex was a rather disparaging one) — the chances of the 
Rector's daughter began, so to speak, to "look up." 
If Sammy Craddock found virtue in the new-comer, 
it was possible that such virtue might exist, at least 
in a negative form — and open enmity was rendered 
unnecessary, and even impolitic. A faint interest be- 
gan to be awakened. When Anice passed through the 
streets, the slatternly, baby-laden women looked at her 
curiously, and in a manner not absolutely unfriendly. 
She might not be so bad after all, if she did have 
" Lunnon ways," and was smiled upon by fortune. At 
any rate, she differed from the .parson himself, which 
was in her favour. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Deeply as Anice was interested in Joan, she left 
her to herself. She did not go to see her, and, still 
more wisely, she managed to hush in her father any 
awakening tendency toward parochial' visits. But from 
Grace and Fergus Derrick she heard much of her, and 
through Grace she contrived to convey work and help 
to Liz, and encouragement to her protectress. From 
what source the assistance came Joan did not know, 
and she was not prone to ask questions. 

" If she asks, tell her it is from a girl like herself," 
Anice had said, and Joan had accepted the explanation. 

In a very short time from the date of their first 
acquaintance, Fergus Derrick's position in the Barholm 
household had become established. He was a man 
to make friends and keep them. Mrs. Barholm grew 
fond of him; the Rector regarded him as an acquisi- 
tion to their circle, and Anice was his firm friend. So, 
being free to come and go, he came and went, and 
found his unceremonious visits pleasant enough. On 
his arrival at Riggan, he had not anticipated meeting 
with any such opportunity of enjoyment He had come 
to do hard work, and had expected a hard life, softened 
by few social graces. The work of opening the new 
mines was a heavy one, and was rendered additionally 
heavy and dangerous by unforeseen circumstances. A 
load of responsibility rested upon his shoulders, to 
which at times he felt himself barely equal, and which 
men of less tough fibre would have been glad to shift 
upon others. Naturally, his daily cares made his hours 
of relaxation all the more pleasant. Mrs. Barholm's 
influence upon him was a gentle and soothing one, and 
in Anice he found a subtle inspiration. She seemed 
to understand his trials by instinct, and even the 

L 
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minutiae of his work made themselves curiously clear 
to her. As to the people who were under his control, 
she was never tired of hearing of them, and of studying 
their quaint rough ways. To please her he stored up 
many a characteristic incident, and it was through him 
that she heard most frequently of Joan. She did not 
even see Joan for fully two months after her arrival 
in Riggan, and then it was Joan who came to her. 

As the weather became more spring-like she was 
oftener out in the garden. She found a great deal to 
do among the flower-beds and shrubbery, and as this 
had always been considered her department, she took 
the management of aflfairs wholly into her own hands. 
The old place, which had been rather neglected in the 
time of the previous inhabitant, began to bloom out 
into fragrant luxuriance, and passing Bigganites re- 
garded it with admiring eyes. The colliers who had 
noticed her at the window in the colder weather, seeing 
her so frequently from a nearer point of view, felt them- 
selves on more famiUar terms. Some of them even 
took a sort of liking to her, and gave her an uncouth 
greeting as they went by ; and, more than once, one or 
another of them had paused to ask for a flower or two, 
and had received them with a curious bashful awe, 
when they had been passed over the holly hedge. 

Having gone out one evening after dinner to gather 
flowers for the house, Anice, standing before a high 
lilac bush, and pulling its pale purple tassels, became 
suddenly conscious that some one was watching her — 
some one standing upon the road-side behind the holly 
hedge. She did not know that as she stopped here and 
there to fill her basket she had been singing to herself 
in a low tone. Her voice had attracted the passer-by. 

This passer-by — a tall, pit girl, with a handsome, 
resolute face — stood behind the dark green hedge, and 
watched her. Perhaps to this girl, weary with her day's 
labour, grimed with coal-dust, it was not unlike standing 
outside paradise. Early in the year as it was, there 
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were flowers enough in the heds, and among the shrubs, 
to make the spring air fresh with a faint sweet odour. 
But here too was Anice in her soft white merino dress, 
with her basket of flowers, with the bluebells at her 
belt, and her half audible song. She struck Joan 
Lowrie with a new sense of beauty and purity. As she 
watched her she grew discontented — restless — sore at 
heart. She could not have told why ; but she felt a 
certain anger against herself. She had had a hard day. 
Things had gone wrong at the pit's mouth ; things had 
gone wrong at home. It was hard for her strong nature 
to bear with Liz's weakness. Her path was never 
smooth, but to-day it had been at its roughest. The 
little song fell upon her ear with strong pathos. 

" She's inside o' th' hedge," she said in a dull voice. 
"I'm outside — ^theer's th' difference. It a'most looks 
loike the hedge went aw' around an' she'd been born 
among th' flowers, and theer's no way out fur her — no 
more than theer's a way in fur me." 

Then it was that Anice turned round and saw her. 
Th6ir eyes met, and, singularly enough, Anice's first 
thought was that this was Joan, Derrick's description 
made her sure. There were not two such women in 
Riggan. She made her decision in a moment. She 
stepped across the grass to the hedge with a ready smile. 

" You were looking at my flowers," she said. " ViU 
you have some?" 

Joan hesitated. 

" I often give them to people," said Anice, taking a 
handful from the basket and offering them to her across 
the holly. " When the men come home from the mines 
they often ask me for two or three, and I think they 
like them even better than I do — though that is saying 
a great deal." 

- Joan held out her hand, and took the flowers, holding 
them awkwardly, but with tenderness. 

" Oh, thank yo'," she said. It's kind o' yo' to gi' 'em 
away." 

L 2 
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" It's a pleasure to me," said Anice, picking out a 
delicate pink hjracinth. " Here's a hyacinth." Then 
as Joan took it, their eyes met. *'Are yo' Joan 
Lowrie ? " asked the girl. 

Joan lifted her head. 

" Aye," she answered. " I'm Joan Lowrie." 

" Ah ! " said Anice, " then I'm very glad." 

They stood on the same level from that moment. 
Something as indescribable as all else in her manner 
had done for Anice just what she had simply and 
seriously desired to do. Proud and stubborn as her 
nature was, Joaa was subdued. The girl's air and 
speech were like her song. She stood inside the hedge 
still, in her white dress, among the flowers, looking just 
as much as if she had been born there as ever, but some 
fine part of her had crossed the boundary. 

" Ah ! then I am glad of that," she said. 

" Yo' are very good to say as much," she answered ; 
*' but I dunnot know as I quite understand '* 

Anicie drew a little nearer. 

" Mr. Grace has told me about you," she said. "And 
Mr. Derrick." 

Joan's brown throat raised itself a trifle, and Anice 
thought colour showed itself on her cheek. 

** Both on 'em's been good to me," she said, " but I 
did na think as *' 

Anice stopped her with a little gesture. 

" It was you who were so kind to Liz, when rihe had 
no friend," she began. 

Joan interrupted her with sudden eagerness. 

" It wur yo' as sent th' work an' th' things fur th* 
choild," she said. 

"Yes, it was I," answered Anice. "But I hardly 
knew what to send. I hope I sent the right things. 
Did I?" 

" Yes, miss ; thank yo'." And then in a lower voice, 
•* They wur a power o' help to Liz' an' me. Liz wur 
hard beset then, an' she's only a young thing as canna 
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bear sore trouble. Seemed loike that th* thowt as some 
un had helped her wur a comfort to her/* • 

Anice took courage. 

"Perhaps if I might come and see her," she said. 
" May I come ? I should like to see the baby. I am 
very fond of little children." 

There was a moment's pause, and then Joan spoke 
awkwardly. 

"Do yo' know — happen you dunnot — what Liz's 
trouble is ? Bein' as yo're so young yorsen, happen they 
did na tell yo' all. Most o' toimes folk is na apt to be 
fond o* such loike as this little un' o' hers." 

" I heard all the story." 

" Then come if yo' loike " — blunt and proud even in 
saying this — " an' if they'll let yo'; some ud think there 
wur harm i' the choild's touch. I'm glad yo' dunna." 

She did not linger much longer. Anice watched her 
till she was out of sight. An imposing figure she was 
— moving down the road in her rough masculine garb — 
the massive perfection of her form clearly outlined 
against the light. It seemed impossible that such a 
flower as this could blossom, and decay, and die out in 
such a life, without any higher fruition. 

" I have seen Joan Lowrie," said Anice to Derrick, 
when next they met. 

"Did she come to you, or did you go to her?" 
Fergus asked. 

" She came to me, I think, but without knowing that 
she was coming." 

" That was best," was his comment. 

Joan Lowrie was as much a myth to him as she was 
to other people. Despite the fact that he saw her every 
day of his life, he had never found it possible to advance 
a step with her. She held herself aloof from him, just 
as she held herself aloof from the rest. A common 
greeting, and, oftener than not, a silent one, was all that 
passed between them. Try as he would, he could get 
no farther — and he certainly did make some eflfort. 
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Now and then he found the chance to do her a good 
turn, and such opportunities he never let slip, though 
his way of doing such things was always so quiet as to 
be unlikely to attract any ol^ervation. Usually he made 
way with people easily, but this girl held him at a dis- 
tance, almost ungraciously. And he did not like to be 
beaten. Who does ? So he persevered with a shade of 
stubbornness, hidden under a network of other motives. 
Once, when he had exerted himself to lighten her 
labour somewhat, she set aside his assistance openly.- 

" Theer's others as needs help more nor me," she said. 
" Help them, an' Til thank yo'/' 

In course of time, however, he accidentally discovered 
that there had been occasions when, notwithstanding 
her apparent ungraciousness, she had exerted her own 
influence in his behalf. 

The older colliers resented his youth, the younger 
ones his authority. The fact that he was " noan Lan- 
cashire" worked against him too, though even if he 
had been a Lancashire man he would not have been 
likely to find over-much fieivour. It was enough that he 
was *' one o' th' mesters." To have been weat of will, 
or vacillating of purpose, would have been death to 
every vestige of the authority vested in him ; but he 
was as strong mentally as physically — strong-willed to 
the verge of stubbornness. But if he was not to be 
frightened or subdued, he was to be contended against, 
and the contention was obstinate. It 'even influenced 
the girls and women at the "mouth." They, too, or- 
ganised in petty rebellion, annoying if not' powerful. 

" I think yo' will find as yo* may as well leave th* 
engineer be," Joan would say dryly. " Yo' will na fear 
him much, an' yo'll tire yo'rsens wi' yo're clatter. I 
donna see the good of barkin' so much when yo' canna 
bite." 

"Aye," jeered one of the boldest, once, "leave th' 
engineer be. Joan sets a power o* store by th' en- 
gineer." 
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There was a shout of laughter, of course, but it died 
out when Joan confronted the speaker with dangerous 
steadiness of gaze. 

"Save thy breath to cool thy porridge," she said. 
" It will be better for thee." 

But it was neither the first nor the last time that her 
companions flung out a jeer at her " sweetheartin'." 
The shrewdest among them had observed Derrick's 
interest in her. To them, masculine interest in any- 
thing feminine could only mean one thing, and in this 
case they concluded that Joan's handsome face had 
won her a sweetheart. They could not accuse her of 
encouraging him ; but they could profess to believe that 
she was softening, and retained the professed belief as 
a sharp weapon to use against her when such a course 
was not too hazardous. 

Of this, Derrick knew nothing. He could only see 
that Joan set her face persistently against his attempts 
to make friends with her, and the recognition of this 
fact almost exasperated him at times. It was quite 
natural that, seeing so much of this handsome creature, 
and hearing so much of her, his admiration should not 
die out, and that opposition should rather invite him to' 
stronger efforts to reach her. So it was that hearing 
Miss Barholm's story he fell into unconscious reverie. 

Of course this did not last long. He was roused 
from it by the fact that Anice was looking at him. 
The girl stood upon the hearth, one foot on the fender, 
one hand on the marble of the mantel, her eyes fixed 
on his face. When he looked up, it seemed as if she 
awakened also, though she did not start. 

" How are you getting on at the mines ? " she asked. 

" Badly, Or, at least, by no means well. The men 
are growing harder to deal with every day." 

" And your plans about the fans ? " 

Derrick's countenance was shadowed by an irritable 
anxiety at once. The substitution of the mechanical 
fan for the old furnace at the base of the shaft was one 
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of the projects to which he clung most tenaciously. 
During a two years' sojourn among the Belgian mines 
he had studied the system earnestly. He had worked 
hard to introduce it at Riggan, and meant to work still 
harder. But the miners were bitterly opposed to any- 
thing "new-fangled," and the owners were careless. 
So that the mines were worked, and their profits made, 
it did not matter for the rest. They were used to 
casualties ; so well used to them, in fact, that unless a 
fearful loss of life occurred they were not alarmed, or 
even roused. As to the injuries done to a man's health, 
and so on — they had not time to inquire into such 
things. There was danger in all trades, for the matter 
of that. Fergus Derrick was a young man, and young 
men were fond of novelties. Opposition was bad 
enough, but indifference was far more baffling. The 
colliers opposed Derrick to the utmost, the company 
was rather inclined to ignore him — some members 
good-naturedly, others with an air of superiority not 
unmixed with contempt. The colliers talked with 
rough ill-nature; the company did not want to talk 
at all. 

" Oh," answered Derrick, " I do not see that I have 
made one step forward ; but it will go hard with me 
before I am beaten." 

** Nothing in the world is easy," said Anice. 

" Some of the men I have to deal with are as bat- 
blind as they are cantankerous. One would think that 
experience might have taught them wisdom. Would 
you believe that some of those working in the most 
dangerous parts of the mine have false keys to their 
Davys, and use the flame to light their pipes ? I have 
heard of the thing being done before, but I only dis- 
covered the other day that we had such madmen in the 
pits here. If I could only be sure of them I would 
settle the matter at once, but they are crafty enough to 
keep their secret, and it only drifts to the master as a 
rumour.'* 
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" Have you no suspicion as to who they are ? " asked 
Anice. 

" I suspect one man," he answered, ** but only suspect 
him because he is a bad fellow, reckless in all things, and 
always ready to break the rules. I suspect Dan Lowrie." 

*' Joan's father ? ** exclaimed Anice in distress. 

Derrick made a gesture of assent 

" He is the worst man in the mines," he said. " The 
man with the wc rst influence, the man who can work 
best if he will, the man whose feeling against any 
authority is the strongest, and whose feelings against 
me amounts to bitter enmity." 

" Against you ? But why ? " 

" I suppose because I have no liking for him myself, 
and because I will have orders obeyed, whether they 
are my orders or the orders of the owners. I will have 
work done as it should be done, and I will not be 
frightened by bullies. Those are causes more than 
enough to make an enemy for me out of Dan Lowrie." 

" But if he is a dangerous man " hesitated Anice. 

" He would knock me down from behind, or spoil my 
beauty with vitriol, as coolly as he would toss off a pint 
of beer, if he had the opportunity, and chanced to feel 
vicious enough at the time," said Derrick. " But his 
mood has not quite come to that yet. Just now he 
feels that he would like to have a row — and reallv, if 
we could have a row, it would be the best thing for us 
both. If one of us could thrash the other at the outset, 
it might never come to the vitriol. We might settle it 
in that way." 

He was cool enough himself, and spoke in quite a 
matter-of-fact way, but Anice suddenly lost her colour. 
Though she did not say much on the subject, and the 
conversation took an entirely different turn after Der- 
rick's last remark, she was white, and shrinking in- 
wardly, when, later, she bade him good night. 

" I am afraid of that man," she said, as he held her 
hand for the moment. " Don't let him harm you." 
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•* What man ? " asked Derrick. " Is it possible you 
are thinking about what I said of Lowrie ? " 

" Yes. It is so horrible. I cannot bear the thought 
of it. I am not used to hear of such things. I am 
afraid for you." 

" You are very good/' he said, his strong hand re- 
turning her grasp with warm gratitude. " But I am 
sorry I said so much, if I frightened you. I ought to 
have remembered how new such things are to you. 
It is nothing, I assure you." And bidding her good 
night again, he. went away, quite warmed at heart by 
her innocent interest in him, but blaming himself not 
a little for his indiscretion. 



CHAPTER VI. 

To the young curate's great wonder, on his first visit to 
her after the adven£ of Liz and the child, Joan changed 
her manner toward him. She did not attempt to repel 
him ; she even bade him welcome in a way of her own. 
Deep in Joan's heart was hidden a fancy that perhaps 
the work of this young fellow, who was " good enow lor 
a parson," lay with such as Liz, and those who like Liz 
bore a heavy burden. 

" If yo' can do her any good," she said, " come and 
welcome. Come every day. I dunnot know much 
about such loike mysen, but happen yo' ha' a way o* 
helpin' folk as canna help theirsens i' trouble — an' Liz 
is one on 'em." 

Truly Liz was one of these. She clung to Joan in a 
hopeless, childish way, as her only comfort. She could 
do nothing for herself, she could only obey Joan's dic- 
tates, and this she did in listless misery. When she 
had work to do, she made weak efforts at doing it, and 
when she had none she sat and held the child upon her 
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knee, her eyes following her friend with a vague appeal 
The discomfort of her lot, the wretchedness of coming 
back to shame and jeers, after a brief season of pleasure 
and luxury, was what crushed her. So long as she was 
safe from the consequences of her transgressions, it had 
not mattered for the rest. So long as her lover had 
cared for her, and she had felt no fear of hunger, or 
cold, or desertion, she had been even happy — happy 
because she could be idle and take no thought for the 
morrow, and was almost a lady. But now all that was 
over. She had come to the bitter dregs of the cup. 
She was thrown on her own resources ; nobody cared 
for her, nobody helped her but Joan, nobody called her 
pretty and praised her ways. She was not to be a lady 
after all : she must work for her living, and it must be 
a poor one too. There would be no fine clothes, no nice 
rooms, no flattery and sugar-plums. Everything would 
be even far harder, and more unpleasant, than it had 
been before. And then, the baby. What could she do 
with it ? — a creature more helpless than herself, always 
to be clothed and taken care of, when she could not 
take care of herself— always in the way, always crying 
and wailing and troubling day and night. She almost 
blamed the baby for everything. Perhaps she would 
not have lost her lover if it had not been for the baby. 
Perhaps he knew what a trouble it would be, and 
wanted to be rid of her before it came, and that was 
why he had gone away. The night Joan had brought 
her home she had taken care of the child, and told Liz 
to sit down and rest, and had sat down herself with the 
smaU creature in her arms, and after watching her for 
a while, Liz had broken out into sobs, and slipped down 
upon the floor at her feet, hiding her wretched, pretty 
face upon her friend's knee. 

" I canna abide the sight o' it," she cried ; " I canna 
see what it wur born for, mysen. I wish I'd deed when 
I wur i' Lunnon — when he cared fur me. He wur fond 
^uow o' me at th' first. He could na abide me to be 
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out o' his sight I nivver wur so happy i' my life as I 
wur then. Aye ! I did na think then as th' toime ud 
come when he'd cast me out i' th' road. He had no 
reet to do it," her voice rising hysterically. " He had 
no reet to do it, if he wur a gentleman ; but it seems 
gentlefolk can do owt they please. If he did na mean 
to stick to me, why could na he ha* let me be ? " 

That is na gentlefolks* way," said Joan bitterly, 
but if I wur i* yo*re place, Liz, I would na hate th' 
choild. It has na done yo* as much harm as yo' ha* 
done it.** 

After a while, when the girl was quieter, Joan asked 
her a question. 

" Yo* nivver told me who yo* went away wi*, Liz," 
she said. " I ha* a reason fur wantin* to know, or I 
would na ax, but for a' that, if you dunnot want to tell 
me, yo' need na do it against your will." 

Liz was silent a moment. 

" I would na tell ivverybody,*' she said. " I would 
na tell nobody but yo*. It would na do no good, an' I 
dunnot care to do harm. To'U keep it to yo'rsen, if 
I tell yo', Joan ? *' 

"Aye,** Joan answered, "as long as it needs be kept 
to mysen. I am na one to clatter." 

" Well,** said Liz, with a sob,** it wur Mester Landsell 
I went wi* — ^young Mester Landsell — Mester Ralph." 

'* I thowt as much,** said Joan, her face darkening. . 

She had had her suspicions from the first, when Mr. 
Balph Landsell had come to Riggan >vith his father, 
who was one of the mining company. He was a grace- 
ful, feir-faced young fellow, with an open hand and the 
air of a potentate, and his grandeur had pleased Liz. 
She was not used to flattery and " fine London ways," 
and her vanity made her an easy victim. 

" He wur alius after me," she said, with fresh tears. 
" He niwer let me be till I promised to go. He said 
he would make a lady o' me, an* he wur alius givin* me 
things. He wur fond o* me at first — ^that he wur — ^an* 
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I wur fond o' him. I nivver seed no one loike him 
afore. Oh ! it's hard, it is. Oh 1 it's bitter hard an' 
cruel as it should come to this." 

And she wailed and sobbed until she wore herself 
out, and wearied Joan to the very soul. 

But Joan bore with her and never showed impatience 
by word or deed. Childish petulances and plaints fell 
upon her like water upon a rock — but now and then 
the strong nature was rasped beyond endurance by the 
weak one. She had taken no small task upon herself 
when she gave Liz her word that she would shield her. 
Only after a while, in a few . weeks, a new influence 
began to work upon Liz's protectress. The child for 
whom there seemed no place in the world, or in any 
pitying heart — ^the child for whom Liz felt nothing but 
vague dislike and resentment — the child laid, as it were, 
its-soft hand upon Joan. Once or twice she noticed as 
she moved about the room that the little creature's eyes 
would follow her in a way something like its mother's, 
as if with appeal to her superior strength. She fell 
gradually into the habit of giving it more attention. 
It was so little and light, so easily taken from Liz's 
careless hold when it was restless, so easily carried to 
and fro, as she went about her rough household tasks. 
She had never known much about babies until chance 
had thrown this one in her path ; it was a great novelty. 
It liked her strong arms, and Liz was always ready to 
give it up to her, feeling only a weak bewilderment at 
her fancy for it. When she was at home it was rarely 
out of her arms. It was no source of weariness to her 
perfect strength. She carried it here and there, she 
cradled it upon her knees when she sat down by the 
fire to rest; she learned in time a hundred gentle 
woman's ways through its presence. Her step became 
lighter, her voice softer — ^a heavy tread or an unmodu- 
lated tone might waken the child. For the child's sake 
she dofifed her uncouth working-dress when she entered 
the house ; for the child's sake she made an effort to 
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brighten the dulness and soften the roughness of their 
surroundings. 

The Keverend Paul, in his visits to the house, observed 
with tremor the subtle changes wrought in her. 
Catching at the straws of her negative welcome, he 
went to see Liz whenever he could find a tangible ex- 
cuse. He had a sensitive dread of intruding even upon 
the poor privacy of the " lower orders," and he could 
rarely bring himself to the point of taking them by 
storm as a mere matter of ecclesiastical routine. But 
the oftener he saw Joan Lowrie, the more heavily she 
lay upon his mind. Every day his conscience smote 
him more sorely for his want of success with her. And 
yet how could he make way against her indifference ? 
She was so powerful and unconquerable a creature, he 
even felt himself a trifle spell-bound in her presence. 
He often found that he was watching her as she moved 
to and fro — watching her as Liz and the child did — 
but in his case the watching arose from a mingled 
wonder and admiration. 

But " th' parson " was " th' parson " to her still. A 
good-natured, simple little fellow, who might be a trifle 
better than other folks, but who certainly seemed 
weaker ; a frail little gentleman in spectacles, who was 
afraid of her, or was at least easily confounded ; who 
'might be of use to Liz, but who was not in her line — 
better in his way than his master in his ; but still a 
person to be regarded with just a touch of contempt. 

The confidence established between Grace and his 
friend Fergus Derrick, leading to the discussion of all 
matters connected with the parish and parishioners, led 
naturally to the frequent discussion of Joan Lowrie 
among the rest. Over tea and toast in the small parlour 
the two men often drew comfort from each other. 
When Derrick strode into the little place and threw 
himself into his favourite chair with knit brows and 
weary irritation in his air, Grace was always ready to 
detect his mood, and wait for him to reveal himself ; or 
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when Grace looked up at his friend's entrance with a 
heavy pained look on his face, Derrick was equally 
quick to comprehend. There was one trouble in which 
Derrick specially sympathised with his friend. This 
was in his feeling for Anice Barholm. Silent as Paul 
was apt to be upon the subject, his quiet passion rather 
gained strength than lost it. 

His evenings at the Rectory were a source of delicious 
pain to him. Duty called him frequently to the house, 
and his position with regard to its inhabitants was 
necessarily familiar. Mr. Barholm did not spare his 
curate ; he was ready to delegate to him all labour in 
which he was not specially interested himself, or which 
he regarded as scarcely worthy of his mettle. 

" Grace makes himself very useful in some cases," he 
would say ; ** a certain kind of work suits him, and he is 
able to do himself justice in it. He is a worthy enough 
young fellow in a certain groove, but it is always best to 
confine him to that groove." 

So, when there was an ordinary sermon to be preached, 
or a commonplace piece of work to be done, it was 
handed over to Grace, with a few tolerant words of 
advice or comment; and as commonplace work was 
rather the rule than the exception, the reverend Paul's 
life was not an idle one. Anice's manner toward her 
father's curate was so gentle and earnest, so frank and 
full of trust in him, that it was not to be wondered at 
that each day only fixed her more firmly in his heart. 
Nothing of his conscientious labour was lost upon her ; 
nothing of his self-sacrifice and trial was passed by in- 
differently in her thoughts of him ; his pain and his 
effort went to her very heart. Her belief in him was 
so strong that she never hesitated to carry any little 
bewilderment to him or to speak to him openly upon 
any subject. To the very centre of her pure appre- 
ciative nature she was his friend. Small marvel that 
he found it dehcious pain to go to the house day after 
day, feeling himself so near to her, yet knowing himself 
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so far from any hope of reaching the sealed chamber of 
her heart. 

Notwithstanding her knowledge of her inability to 
alter the unfairness of his position, Anice still managed 
to exert some slight influence over her friend's fate. 

" Do you not think, papa, that Mr. Grace has a great 
deal to do ? " she suggested once, when he was specially 
overburdened. 

"A great deal to do?" he said. "Well, he has 
enough t6 do, of course, my dear, but then it is work of 
a kind that suits him. I never leave anything very 
important to Grace. You do not mean, my dear, that 
you fancy he has too much to do ? " 

"Rather too much of a dull kind," answered Anice. 
"Dull work is tiring, and he has a great deal of it on 
his hands. All that school work, you know, papa — if 
you could share it with him, I should think it would 
make it easier for him." 

" My dear Anice," the Rector protested, " if Grace 
had my responsibilities to carry on his shoulders — ^but I 
do not leave my responsibilities to him. In my opinion 
he is hardly fitted to bear them — ^they are not in his 
line," but seeing a dubious look on the delicate face 
opposite him — '* but if you think the young fellow has 
really too much to do, I will try to take some of these 
minor matters upon myself. I am equal to a good deal 
of hard work" — evidently feeling himself somewhat 
aggrieved. 

But Anice made no further comment ; having dropped 
a seed of suggestion, she left it to fructify, experience 
teaching her that this was her best plan. It was one of 
the good Rector's weaknesses to dislike to find his course 
disapproved even by a wholly uninfluential critic. He 
was never exactly comfortable when her views did not 
strictly accord with his own. To find that Anice was 
regarding even a favourite whim with questioning was 
for him to begin to falter a trifle inwardly, however 
testily rebellious he might feeL He was a man who 
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thrived under encouragement, and sank at once before 
failure. Failure was unpleasant, and he rarely contended 
long against unpleasantnesses ; it was not a *' fair wind 
and no favour " with him : he wanted both the fair wind 
and the favour, and if either failed him he felt himself 
rather badly used. So it was through this discreetly 
exerted influence of Anice's that Grace, to his surpribe, 
found certain somewhat irksome tasks taken from his 
shoulders at this time. But he did not know that it 
was Anice he had to thank for the temporary relief. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Anice went to see Liz. Perhaps, if the truth were 
told, she went to see Joan more than to visit her 
jprotigSey though her interest extended from the one 
to the other. But she did not see Joan, she only heard 
of her. Liz met her visitor without any manifestations 
of enthusiasm. She was grateful, but gratitude was 
not a powerful emotion with her; indeed it scarcely 
amounted to an emotion at all. But Anice began to 
attract her somewhat before she had been in the house 
ten minutes. Liz found, first, that she was not one of 
the enemy, and did not come to read a homily to her 
concerning her sins and transgressions ; having her mind 
set at ease thus far, she found. time to be interested in 
her. Her visitor's beauty, her prettiness of toilet, a 
certain delicate grace of presence, were all, virtues in 
Liz's eyes. She was so fond of pretty things herself, 
she had been wont to feel such pleasure and pride in 
her own beauty, that such outward charms were the 
strongest of charms to her ignorance. She forgot to 
be abashed and miserable, when, after talking a few 
minutes, Anice came to her and bent over the child 
as it lay on her knee. She even had the courage to 

M 
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regard the material of her dress with some degree of 
interest. 

" Yq'h getten that theer i' Lumion," she ventured, 
wistfully touching the pretty silk with her finger. 
" Theer's noan sich i' Riggan." 

" Yes," answered Anice, letting the baby's hand cling 
to her fingers, " I bought it in London." 

Liz touched it again, and this time the wistfulness in 
her touch crept up to her eyes, mingled with a little 
fretfulness. 

" Ivverything's fine as comes fro' Lunnon," she said. 
" It's the grandest place i' th' world. I dunnot wonder 
as th' Queen lives theer. I war happy aw th' toime 
I war theer. I niwer war so happy i' my life. I — I 
canna hardly bear to think on it — it gi'es me such a 
wearyin' an' longin' ; I wish I could go back, I do " — 
ending with a sob. 

" Don't think about it any more than you can help," 
said Anice gently. " It is very hard, I know ; don't 
cry, Liz." 

" I canna help it," sobbed Liz ; " an' I can no more 
help thinkin' on it than th' choild theer can help 
thinkin' on its milk. I'm hungerin' aw th' toime — an' 
I dunnot care to live ; I wakken up i' th' noight 
hungerin' an' cryin' fur— fur what I ha' not got, an' 
niwer shall ha' agen." 

The tears ran down her cheeks, and she whimpered 
like a child. The sight of the silk dress had brought 
back to her mind her lost bit of paradise as nothmg 
else would have done— her own small store of finery, 
the gaiety and novelty of London sounds and sights. 

Anice knelt down upon the flagged floor, still holding 
the child's hand. 

"Don't cry," she said again. "Look at the baby, 
Liz. It is a pretty baby. Perhaps, if it lives, it may 
be a comfort to you some day." 

** May I it wunnot," said Liz, regarding it resentfully. 
" I niwer could tak' no comfort in it. It's nowt but a 
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trouble. I dunnot loike it. I canna. It would be 
better if it would na live. I canna tell wheer Joan 
Lowrie gets her patience fro'. I ha' no patience wi' 
th* little marred thing mysen — alius whimperin' an' 
cryin' ; I dunnot know what to do wi' it hsJf th' 
toime." 

Anice took it from her lap, and sitting down upon 
a low wooden stool, held it gently, looking at its small 
round face. It was a pretty little creature, pretty with 
Liz*s own beauty, or, at least, with the baby promise of 
it. Anice stooped and kissed it, her heart stirred by 
the feebly-strong clasp of the clinging fingers. 

During the remainder of her visit she sat holding the 
child on her knee, and talking to it as well as to its 
mother. But she made no attempt to bring Liz to 
what Mr. Barholm had called " a fitting sense of her 
condition." She was not fully settled in her opinion as 
to what Liz's " fitting sense " would be. So she simply 
made an eflfort to please, and awaken her to interest, 
and she succeeded very well. When she went away, 
the girl was evidently sorry to see her go. 

"I dunnot often want to see folk twice," she said, 
looking at her in a shy, awkward way, " but I'd loike 
to see yo'. Yo're not loike th' rest. Yo' dunnot harry 
me wi' talk. Joan said yo* would na." 

" I will come again," said Anice. 

During her visit Liz had told her much of Joan. 
She seemed to like to talk of her, and certainly Anice 
had been quite ready to listen. 

" She is na easy to mak' out," said Liz, " an' p'r'aps 
that's th' reason why folks puts theirsens to so much 
trouble to mak' her out. She's getten ways o' her own, 
has Joan Lowrie." 

" That is true enough," said Fergus Derrick, when 
Anice repeated the words to him. " She's getten ways 
o' her own." 

He thought of Joan in a metaphysical, unsentimental 
fashion, but she haunted him, nevertheless, until some- 
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times he almost lost patience with himself. It was 
like recurring again, and again, and again to the frag- 
ment of a tune from which his mind would not loose 
itself. Even Grace, with whom she had become a 
burden of conscience, surely never was haunted by her 
so perpetually. When he passed the cottage on the 
Knoll Road in going home .at night, Fergus could not 
help looking out for her. Sometimes he saw her, and 
sometimes he did not ; but whether he saw her or not, 
there was actually a sort of excitement in passing the 
cottage. During the warm weather he saw her often 
at the door, or near the gate ; almost always with the 
child in her arms. There was no awkward shrinking 
in her manner at such times, no vestige of the clumsy 
consciousness usually exhibited by girls of her class. 
She met his glance with a grave quietude, scarcely 
touched with interest, he thought ; he never observed 
that she smiled, though he was uncomfortably conscious 
now and then that she stood and calmly watched him 
out of sight. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" OwD Sammy Craddock " rose from his chair, and 
going .to the mantelpiece, took down a tobacco jar of 
red and yellow delft, and proceeded to fill his pipe with 
solemn ceremony. It was a large, deep clay pipe, and 
held a great deal of tobacco — ^particularly when filled 
from the store of an acquaintance. ** It's a good enow 
pipe to borrow wi'," Sammy was wont to remark with 
gravity. In the second place, Mr. Craddock drew forth 
a goodly portion of the weed, and pressed it down with 
ease and precision into the top of the foreign gentle- 
man's turban' which constituted the bowl. Then he 
lighted it with a piece of paper, remarking to his 
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wife, between long indrawn puffs, " I'm goin' — to — ^th' 
Public." 

The good woman did not receive the intelligence as 
amicably as it had been given. She even replied with 
tartness. 

" Aye," she said, " I'll warrant tha art. When tha 
art na fillin' thy belly tha art generally either goin' to 
th' Public or comin' whoam. Aw Riggan ud go to ruin 
if tha wert na at th' Public fro' morn till neet looking 
after other folkses business. It's well for th' toun as 
tha'st getten nowt else to do." 

Sammy puffed away at his pipe, without any appear- 
ance of disturbance. 

" Aye," he consented dryly, " it is, that. It ud be a 
bad thing to ha' th' pits stop workin' aw because I had 
na attended to 'em, an' gi'en th' mesters a bit o' en- 
couragement. Tha sees mine's what th' gentlefolk ca* 
a responsible position i' society. Th' biggest trouble 
I ha', is settlin' i' my moind what th' world 'ill do when 
I turn my toes to th' daisies, an' how the govern- 
ment'U mak' up their moinds who shall ha' th' honour o* 
payin'formymoniment." 

' In Mr. Craddock's opinion, his skill in the solution of 
political and social problems was only equalled by his 
aptitude iu managing the weaker sex. He regarded 
the feminine world with tolerance. He never lost his 
temper with a woman. He might be sarcastic, he was 
sometimes even severe in his retorts, but he was never 
violent. In any one else but Mr. Craddock such conduct 
might have been considered weak by the male popula- 
tion of Riggan, who not unfrequently settled their 
trifling domestic difficulties with the poker and tongs, 
chairs, or flat-irons, or indeed with any portable piece 
of household furniture. But Mr. Craddock's way of 
disposing of feminine antagonists was tolerated. It was 
pretty well known that Mrs. Craddock had a temper, 
and since he could manage her, it was not worth while 
to criticise the method. 
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** Tha'rt an owd yomm_er-lieacl," said Mrs. Craddock, 
as oracularly as if she had never made the observation 
befora " Tha deserves what tha has na getten." 

"Aye, that I do," with an air of amiable regret. 
" Tha*rt reet theer fur once i' thy loife. Th' country 
has na done its duty by me. If I'd had aw I deserved 
I'd been th' Lord Mayor o' Lunnon by this toime, an' 
tha'd a been th' Lady Mayoress, settin up i' thy parlour 
wi' a goold crown atop o' thy owd head, sortin' out thy 
cloathes fur th' wesh-woman i'stead o' dollyin' out thy 
bits o' duds fur thysen. Tha'rt reet, owd lass — tha'rt 
reet enow." 

" Go thy ways to th' Public," retorted the old dame, 
driven to desperation. " I'm tired o' hearkenin' to thee. 
Get thee gone to th' Public, or we'st ha' th' world 
standin' still ; an' moind tha do'st na set th' horse-ponds 
afire as tha goes by 'em." 

" I'll be keerful, owd lass," chuckled Sammy, taking 
his stick. " I'll be keerful for th' sake o' th* town." 

He made his way toward the village ale-house in the 
best of humours. Arriving at The Crown, he found 
a discussion in progress. Discussions were always 
being carried on there in fact, but this time it was not 
Craddock's particular friends who were busy. There 
were grades even among the visitors at The Crown, 
and there were several grades below Sammy's. The 
lowest was composed of the most disreputable of the 
colliers — ^men who with Lowrie at their head were 
generally in some mischie£ It was these men who 
were talking together loudly this evening, and as 
usual, Lowrie was the loudest in the party. They did 
not seem to be quarrelling. Three or four sat round 
a table listening to Lowrie with black looks, and toward 
them Sammy glanced as he came in. 

"What's up in them fellys?" he asked of a 
friend, 

" Summat's wrong at th' pit," was the answer. ** I 
canna mak' out what mysen. Summat about one o' 
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th' mesters as they're out wi'. What'll tha tak', owd 
lad?" 

« A pint o' sixpenny." And then with another side- 
long glance at the debaters : 

"They're an ill set, that lot, an* up to summat ill 
too, I'll warrant. He's not the reet soart, that Low* 
rie." 

Lowrie was a burly fellow, with a surly, sometimes 
ferocious expression. Drink made a madman of him, 
and among his companions he ruled supreme through 
sheer physical superiority. The man who quarrelled 
with. him might be sure of broken bones, if not of 
something worse. He leaned over the table now, 
scowling as he spoke. 

" ril ha' no lads meddlin' an' settin' th' mesters agen 
fM^ Craddock heard him say. " Them on yo' as loikes 
to tak' cheek mun tak' it, I'm too owd a bird fur that 
soart o' feed. It sticks i' my crop. Look thee out o* 
that theer window, Jock, and watch who passes. I'll 
punse that lad into the middle o' next week, as sure as 
he goes by." 

" Well," commented one of his cwnpanions, " aw I've 
gotten to say is, as tha'U be loike to ha' a punse on it, 
fur he's a strappin' youngster, an' noan so easy feart." 

** Da'st ta mean to say as I conna do it ? " demanded 
Lowrie fiercely. 

" Nay — nay, mon," was the pacific and rather hasty 
reply. " Nowt o' th' soarfc. I on'y meant as it was na 
ivvery mon as could." 

" Aye, to be sure ! " said Sammy testily to his fiiend. 
** That's th' game, is it ? Theer's a feight on bond. 
That's reet, my lads, la^ in thy beer, an' mak' dom'd 
fop's o' thysens, an' tha'lt get a chance to sleep on th' 
soft side o' a paving-stone i th' lock-ups." 

He had been a fighting man himself in his young 
days, and had prided, himself particularly upon 
" showing his muscle," in Eiggan parlance, but he had 
never been such a man as Lowrie. His comparatively 
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gentlemanly encounters with personal Mends had always 
been fair and square, and in many cases had laid the 
foundation for future toleration, even amiability. He 
had never hesitated to ** tak' a punse " at an offending 
individual, but he had always been equally ready to 
shake hands when all was over, and in some cases, when 
having temporarily closed a companion's eyes in the 
heat of an argument, had been known to lead him to 
the counter of " th' Public," and bestow nectar upon him 
in the form of " sixpenny." But of Lowrie, even the 
fighting community, which was the community predom- 
inating in Biggan, could not speak so well. He wqa ** ill 
farrant," and revengeful — ^ready to fight, but not ready 
to forgive. He had been known to bear a grudge, and 
remember it, when it had been forgotten by other 
people. His record was not a clean one, and accordingly 
he was not a favourite of Sammy Craddock's. 

A short time afterwards somebody passed the window 
facing the street, and Lowrie started up with an oatL 

"Theer he is!" he explaimed. "Now fur it. I 
thowt he*d go this road. I'll see what tha's gotten to 
say fur thysen, my lad." 

He was out in the street almost before Craddock and 
his companion had time to reach the open window, and 
he had stopped the passer-by, who paused to confront 
him haughtily. 

"Why I" cried Sammy, slapping his knee, "I'm 
dom'd if it is na tb' Lunnon engineer chap." 

Fergus Derrick stood before his enemy with anything 
but a propitiatory air. That this brutal fellow, who had 
caused him trouble enough already, should interfere 
with his progress in the street was too much for his 
high spirit to bear. 

" I comn out here," said Lowrie, in a brutal, sig- 
nificant tone, " to see if tha had owt to say to me." 

"Then," replied Fergus, "you may go in again, for 
I have nothing." 

Lowrie drew a step nearer to him. 
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" Art tha sure o' that ? " he demanded. " Tha wert so 
ready wi* thy gab about th* Davys this mornin' I thowt 
happen tha'd loike to say summat more if a mon ud gi' 
yo a chance. But happen agen yo're one o' th' soart as 
sticks to gab an* goes no further." 

Derrick's eyes blazed ; he flung out his open band in 
a contemptuous gesture. 

" Out of the way," he said, in a suppressed voice, 
** and let me pass." 

But Lowrie only came nearer, his fury growing at the 
other's high-handedness. 

"Nay, but I wunnot," he said, "until I've said my 
say. Tha wert goin' to mak' me obey th' rules or let th' 
mesters hear on it, wert tha ? Tha wert goin' to keep 
thy eye on me, an* report when th' toime come, wert 
tha ? Well, th* toime has na- come, yet, and now I'm 
goin' to gi* thee a thrashin*." 

He sprang upon him with a ferocity and force which 
would have flung to the earth any man who had not 
possessed the thews and sinews of a lion. Derrick man- 
aged to preserve his equilibrium. All the power of his 
fiery nature rushed to his rescue. After the first blow, 
he -could not control himself. Naturally, he had longed 
to thrash this fellow soundly often enough, and now that 
he had been attacked by him, he felt forbearance to be 
no virtue. Brute force could best conquer brute nature. 
He felt that he would rather die a thousand deaths than 
be conquered himself. He put forth all his strength in 
an eflfort. which wakened the crowd — which had speedily 
surrounded them, Owd Sammy among the number — to 
wild admiration. 

"Get thee unto it, lad," cried the old sinner in an 
ecstasy of approbation, "Get thee unto it! Tha'rt 
shapin' reet, I see. Why, I'm dom'd," slapping his 
knee as usual, " I'm dom'd if he is na goin' to mill Dan 
Lowrie I *' 

To the amazement of the bystanders, it became 
evident in a very short time that Lowrie had met his 
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match. Finding it necessary to defend himself, Derrick 
was going to do something more. The result was that, 
the breathless struggle for the mastery ended in a crash, 
and Lowrie lay upon the pavement, Fergus Derrick 
standing above him, pale, fierce, and panting. 

" Look to him," he said to the men about him, in a 
white heat, '* and remember that the fellow provoked 
me to it. If he tries it again, I will try again too." 
And he turned on his heel and walked away. 

He had been far more tolerant, even in his wrath, 
than most men would have been, but he had disposed of 
his enemy effectually. The fellow lay stunned upon 
the ground, looking unpleasant enough. In his fall, he 
had cut his head upon the kerbstone, and the blood 
streamed from the wound when his companions crowded 
near and raised him. Owd Sammy Craddock offered no 
assistance ; he leaned upon his stick, and looked on with 
grim satisfaction. 

" Tha's gotten what tha deserved, owd lad," he said in 
an undertone. " An' tha'st gotten no more. I'st owe 
th' Lunnon chap one fro' this on. He's done a bit o' 
work as I'd ha' takken i' bond mysen long ago, if I'd 
ha' been tliirty year younger, an' a bit less stiff i' th' 
hinges." 

Fergus had not escaped without hurt himself, and 
the first angry excitement over, he began to feel so 
sharp an ache in his wrist, that he made up his mind 
to rest for a few minutes at Grace's lodgings before 
going home. It would be wise to know the extent of 
his injury. 

Accordingly, he made his appearance in the parlour, 
somewhat startling his friend, who was at supper. 

'* My dear Fergus 1 " exclaimed Paul. ** How excited 
you look I " 

Derrick flung himself into a chair, feeling rather 
dubious about his strength, all at once. 

"Do I?" he said, with a faint smile. "Don't be 
alarmed, Grace, I have no doubt I look as I feel. I 
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have been having a brush with that scoundrel Lowrie, 
and I believe something has happened to my wrist/' 

He made an effort to raise his left hand, and failed, 
succumbing to a pain so intense that it forced an excla- 
mation from him. 

"I thought it was a sprain," he said, when he 
recovered himself, "but it is a job for a surgeon. It 
is broken." 

And so it proved under the examination of the nearest 
practitioner, and then Derrick remembered a certain 
wrench and shock he had felt in Lowrie' s last desperate 
efforts to recover himself. Some of the small bones 
had broken. 

The Reverend Paul was disturbed beyond measure. 
He called in the surgeon himself, and stood by during 
the strapping and bandaging with an anxious face, 
really suffering as much as Derrick, perhaps a trifle 
more. He would not hear of his going home that 
night, but insisted that he should remain where he 
was. 

" I can sleep on the lounge myself," he protested. 
** And though I shall be obliged to leave you for half 
an hour, I assure you I shall not be away a longer 
time." 

" Where are you going ? " asked Derrick. 

** To the Rectory. Mr. Ba'rholm sent a message an 
hour ago. that he Sshed to see me upon busines J 

Fergus agreed to remain. When Grace was on the 
point of leaving the room, he turned his head. 

"You are going to the Rectory, you say," he 
remarked. 

" Yes." 

" Do you think you shall see Anice ? " 

" It is very probable," confusedly, and looking a little 
nervously startled. 

"I merely thought I would ask you not to mention 
this affair to her," said Derrick. The Curate's face 
assumed an expression at that moment which it was 
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well that his friend did not see. A shadow of bewilder- 
ment and anxiety fell upon it, and the colour faded 
away. 

" You think " faltered he. 

" Well, I thought that perhaps it would shock or 
alarm her," answered Derrick. " She might fancy it to 
have been a more serious matter than it was." 

" Very well. I think you are right perhaps." And 
he went out, with the shadow still on his face. 



CHAPTER IX. 

But if she did not hear of the incident from Grace, 
Anice heard of it from another quarter. 

The day following the village was ringing with the 
particulars of ** th' feight betwix' th' Lunnon chap an* 
Dan Lowrie." 

Having occasion to go out in the morning, Mr. 
Barholm returned to luncheon in a state of great 
excitement. 

" Dear me ! " he began, almost as soon as he entered 
the room. " Bless my Jife 1 what ill-conditioned animals 
these colliers are 1 " • 

Anice and her mother regarded him questioningly. 

" What do you suppose I've just heard ? " he went on. 
** Mr. Derrick has had a very unpleasant aflfair with one 
of the men who work under him — ^no other than that 
Lowrie — the young woman's father. They are a .bad 
lot, it seems, and Lowrie had a spite against Derrick 
and attacked him openly, and in the most brutal 
manner, as he was going .through the village yesterday 
evening." 

" Are you sure ? " cried Anice. " Oh ! papa," and 
she put her hand upon the table as if she needed 
support. 
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" There is not the slightest doubt," was the answer ; 
•* everybody is talking about it. It appears that it is 
one of the strictest rules of the mine that the men 
shall keep their Davy lamps locked while they are in 
the pit — indeed, they are directed to deliver up their 
keys before going down, and Derrick having strong 
suspicions that Lowrie had procured a false key, gave 
him a rather severe rating about it, and threatened to 
report him, and the end of the matter was the trouble 
of yesterday. The wonder is that Derrick came off 
conqueror. They say he gave the fellow a sound 
thrashing. There is a good deal of force in that 
young man," he said, rubbing his hands. « There is 
a good deal of — of pluck in him — as we used to say 
at Oxford." 

Anice shrank from her father's evident enjoyment, 
feeling a mixture of discomfort and dread. Suppose 
the tables had turned the other way. Suppose it had 
been Lowrie who had conquered. She had heard of 
horrible things being done by such men in their blind 
rage. Lowrie would not have paused where Derrick 
did. The newspapers told direful tales of such struggles 
ending in the conquered being stamped upon, maimed, 
beaten out of life by a brutal victor. 

" It is very strange," she said, almost impatiently, 
" Mr. Grace must have known, and yet he said nothing. 
I wish he would come." 

As chance had it, the door opened just at that 
moment, and the Curate was announced. He was 
obliged to drop in at all sorts of unceremonious hours, 
and to-day some school business had brought him. The 
Rector turned to greet him with unwonted warmth. 
" The very man we want," he exclaimed. " Anice was 
just wishing for you. We have been talking of this 
difficulty between Derrick and Lowrie, and we are 
anxious to hear what you know about it." 

Grace glanced at Anice uneasily. 

"We wanted to know if Mr. Derrick was quite 
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uninjured," she said. " Papa did not hear that he was 
hurt at all, but you will be able to tell us." 

There was an expression in her upraised eyes the 
Curate had never seen there. He felt the shadow of 
the night before settle over him again. 

" He met with an injury," he answered, " but it was 
not a very severe one. He came to my rooms last 
night and remained with me. His wrist is fractured." 

He was not desirous of discussing the subject very 
freely; it was evident even to Mr. Barholm, who was 
making axi effort to draw him out. He seemed rather 
to avoid it, after he had made a brief statement of what 
he knew. In his secret heart, he shrank from it with 
a dread far more nervous than Anice's. He had doubts 
of his own concerning Lowrie's action in the future. 
Thus the Rector's excellent spirits grated on him, and 
he said but little. 

Anice was silent too. After luncheon, however, she 
went into a small conservatory adjoining the room, and 
before Grace took his departure she called him to her. 

" It is very strange that you did not tell us last 
night," she said ; " why did you not ? " 

" It was Derrick's forethought for you," he answered. 
" He was afraid that the story would alarm you, and as 
I agreed with him that it might, I remained silent. I 
might as well have spoken, it appears." 

" He thought it would frighten me ? " she said. 

"Yes." 

" Has his accident made him ill ? " 

" No, not ill, though the fracture is a very painful and 
inconvenient one." 

"I am very sorry; please tell him so. And, Mr. 
Grace, when he feels himself able to come here I have 
something to say to him." 

Derrick marched into the Barholm parlour that very 
night with his arm in splints and bandages. 

It was a specially pleasant and homelike evening 
to him ; Mrs. Barholm's gentle heart went out to the 
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handsome invalid. She had never had a son of her 
own, though it must be confessed she had yearned 
for .one, sLng and deep a« was her affeion for 
her girl. 

But it was not till Derrick bade Anice good-night 
that he heard what she intended to say to him. When 
he was going, just as he stepped across the threshold 
of the entrance door, she stopped him. 

"Wait a minute, if you.will be so good," she said; 
" I have something to ask of you." 

He paused, half smiling. 

" I thought you had forgotten," he returned. 

" Oh ! no, I had not forgotten," she answered him. 
"But it will only seem a very slight thing to you, 
perhaps." Then she began again, after a pause of a 
breath's space. " If you please, do not think I am a 
coward," she said, earnestly. 

" A coward ! " he repeated. 

" You were afraid to let Mr. Grace tell me about your 
accident last night, and though it was very kind of you, 
I did not like it. It made me feel that you might be 
afraid to rely upon me at some other time when there 
was real danger to be faced, and I could be of use 
if I were brave enough to face it. And that would not 
be fair to me. I should be very sorry if I thought 
I was not to be relied upon. If you please, do not think 
that because these things are new and shock me, I am 
not strong enough to trust in. I am stronger than 
I look." 

" My dear Miss Barholm," he protested, " I am sure 

of that. I ought to have known better. Forgive me 
if 

" Oh," she interposed quietly, " you must not blame 
yourself. People so often make mistakes about me 
that I am almost used to it. But 1 wanted to ask 
you to be so kind as to think better of me than 
that. I want to be sure that if ever I can be of use 
to anybody you will not stop to think of the danger or 
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annoyance. Such a time may never come, but if it 

does '* 

"I shall certainly remember what you have said," 
Fergus ended for her. 



CHAPTER X. 

The moon was shining brightly when he stepped into 
the open road — so brightly that he could see every 
object far before him, unless where the trees cast their 
black shadows, which seemed all the blacker for the 
light. " What a grave little creature she is ! " he was 
saying to himself. But he stopped suddenly ; under 
one of the trees by the roadside some one was standing 
motionless ; as he approached, the figure stepped boldly 
out into the moonlight before him. It was a woman. 

" Dunnot be afeard," she said, in a low, hurried voice. 
" It's me, Mester — it's Joan Lowrie." 

" Joan Lowrie ! " he said with surprise. " What has 
brought you out at this hour, and whom are you waiting 
for?" 

" I'm waiten for yor'sen," she answered. 

" For me ? " 

" Aye ; I ha' summat to say to you." 

She looked about her hurriedly. 

" Yo'd better come into th' shade o' them trees," she 
said ; " I dunnot want to gi' any one a chance to see me, 
nor yo' either." 

It was impossible that he should not hesitate a 
moment. If she had been forced into entrapping 
him ! 

She made a sharp gesture. 

" I am na goin' to do no harm," she said. " Yo' may 
trust me. It's th' other way about." 
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" I ask pardon," he said, feeling heartily ashamed of 
himself the next instant, " but yon know " 

" Aye," impatiently, as they passed into the shadow. 
" I know, or I should na be here now." 

A moonbeam, finding its way through a rift in the 
boughs and falling on her face, showed him that she 
was very pale. 

" Yo' wonder as I'm here at aw," she said, not meeting 
his eyes as she spoke, " but yo' did me a good turn onct, 
an' I ha' na had so many done me i' my loife as I can 
forget one on 'em. I'm come here — ^fur I may as well 
mak' as few words on't as I con — ^I come here to tell 
yo' to tak' heed o' Dan Lowrie." 

" What ? " said Fergus. " He bears me a grudge, does 
he?" 

She answered him brusquely ; 

" Aye, he bears thee grudge enow," she said. " He 
bears thee that much grudge that if he could lay his 
bond on thee, while th' heat's on him, he'd kill thee or 
dee. He will na be so bitter after a while, happen, but 
he'd do it now, and that's why I warn thee. Tha 
has no reet to be goin' out like this," glancing at his 
bandaged arm. "How could tha help thysen if he 
were to set on thee ? Tha had better tak' heed, I tell 
thee." 

" I am very much indebted to you," began Fergus. 

She stopped him. 

" Tha did me a good turn," she said. And then her 
voice changed. "Dan Lowrie's my feyther, an' I've 
stuck to him, I dunnot know why — happen cause I 
never had nowt else to hold to and do for ; but feyther 
or no feyther I know he's a bad un when th' fits on an' 
he has a spite agen a mon. So tak' care, I tell thee 
agen. Theer now, I've done. Will tha walk on first 
an' let me follow thee?" 

Something in her mode of making this suggestion 
impressed him singularly. 

" I do not quite understand," he said. 

N 
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She turned and looked at him then, her face white 
and resolute. 

" I dunnot want harm done," she answered. ** I will 
na ha' harm done if I con help it, an' if I mun speak 
th' truth I know theer's harm afoot to-neet. If I'm 
behind thee, theer is na a mon i' Biggan as dare lay 
hond on thee to my face, if I am nowt but a lass. 
That's why I ax thee to let me keep i' soight." 

" You are a brave woman," he said, " and I will do 
as you tell me ; but I feel like a coward." 

"Theer is no need as you should," she answered 
in a softened voice. "Yo' dunnot seem loike one 
to me." 

Derrick bent suddenly, and taking her hand, raised it 
to his lips. At this involuntary act of homage — for it 
was nothing less — Joan Lowrie looked up at him with 
startled eyes. 

''I am na a lady," she said^ and drew her hand 
away. 

They went out into the road together, he first, she 
following at a short distance, so that nobody seeing the 
one could avoid seeing the other. It was an awkward 
and trying position for a man of Derrick's tempera* 
ment, and under some circumstances he would have 
rebelled against it; as it was, he could not feel 
humiliated. 

At a certain dark bend in the road, not far from 
Lowrie's cottage, Joan halted suddenly and spoke. 

" Feyther," she said, in a clear steady voice, " is na 
that yo' standin' theer? I thowt yo'd happen to be 
comin' whoam this way. Wheer has tha been ? " And 
as he passed on. Derrick caught the sound of a mut- 
tered oath, and gained a side glimpse of a heavy 
slouching figure coming stealthily out of the shadow* 
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CHAPTER XL 

" Hoo's a queer little wench/* commented one of the 
roughest Riggamte matrons, after Anice's first visit. 
" I wur i th* middle o' my weshin when she coom — up 
to th' neck i' th* suds — and I were vexed enow when I 
seed her standin' T th' door, lookin' at me wi' them big 
eyes o' hers — most loike a babby's wonderin* at sum- 
mat. * We dunnot want none/ I says, soart o' sharp 
loike, th' minute I clapped my eyes on her. * Theer's 
no one here as can read^ an' none on us has no toime to 
spare if we could, so we dunnot want none.' * Dunnot 
want no what ? ' ishe says. ' No tracks,' says I. And 
what do yo' think she does, lasses ? Why, she begins 
to soart o' dimple up about th' corners o* her mouth as 
if Id said summat reight down queer, an' she gi'es a 
little bit o' a laflf. ' Well," she says, ' I'm glad o' that. 
It's a good thing, fur I' hav'h't got none.' An* then it 
turns out that she just stopped fur nowt but to leave 
some owd linen an' salve for to dress that sore hond 
Jack crushed i' th' pit. He towd her about it as he 
went to his work, and she promised to bring him some. 
An' what's more, she wouldha coom in, but just gi' it 
me, and went her ways, as if she had na been th' 
Parson's lass at aw> but jiist one o' th* common koind, 
as knowd how to moind hen own business an* leave 
other folkses a-be." 

The Bigganites became quite accustomed to the 
sight of Ajiice's small low phaeton, and its comfortable 
fat grey pony of respectable jog-trot habits. She was 
a jdeasant sight herself as she sat in it, her little whip 
in her small gloved hand, and no one was ever sorry 
to see her check the grey pony before the door. 

" Anice ! " commented Mr. Barholm to his curate, 
*'well! you see Anice understands these people, and 

N 2 
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they understand her. She has the faculty of under-* 
standing them. There is nothing, you may be assured, 
Qrace, like understanding the lower orders, and entering 
into their feelings." 

There was one member of Riggan society who had 
ranged himself among Miss Barholm's disciples from 
the date of his first acquaintance with her, who was her 
staunch friend and adviser from that time forward — the 
young master of " th' best tarrier i' Riggan." Neither 
Jud Bates nor Nib faltered in their joint devotions 
from the hour of their first introduction to " th' Par- 
sen's daughter." When they presented themselves at 
the Rectory together the cordiality of Nib's reception 
had lessened his master's awkwardness. Nib was 
neither awkward nor one whit abashed upon his entrSe 
into a sphere so entirely new to him as a well-ordered, 
handsomely furnished house. Once inside the parlour, 
Jud had lost courage and stood fumbling his ragged 
cap, but Nib had bounced forward, in the best of un- 
ceremonious good spirits, barking in friendly recogni- 
tion of Miss Barholm's greeting caress, and licking her 
hand. Through Nib, Anice contrived to inveigle Jud 
into conversation and make him forget his overwhelm^- 
ing confusion. Catching her first glimpse of the lad as 
he stood upon the threshold with his dubious garments 
and his abashed air, she was not quite decided what she 
was to do with him. But Nib came to her assistance. 
He forced himself upon her attention and gave her 
something to say, and her manner of receiving him was 
such that in a few minutes she found Jud sidling to- 
ward her, as she half knelt on the hearth patting his 
favourite's rough back. Jud looked down at her as she 
knelt, and she looked up at Jud. 

" Have you taught him to do anything ? " she asked. 
" Does he know any tricks ? " 

That broke the ice. Jud forgot his confusion. 

" He'll kill more rats i' ten minutes than ony dog i' 
Riggan. He's th' best tarrier fur rata as tha ivver 
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seed. He's the best tamer fur owt as tha ivver seed. 
Theer is nowt as he canna do. He can feight x>nj dog 
as theer is fro' heer to Marfort." And he glowed in all 
the pride of possession, and stooped down to pat Nib 
himselfc 

He was quite communicative after this, and really 
Anice gained a great deal of information from him. 
He was a shrewd little fellow, and had not spent his ten 
years in the mining districts for nothing. He was 
thoroughly conversant with the ways of the people his 
young hostess wished to hear about. He had worked 
in the pits a little, and he had tramped about the 
country with Nib at hib heels a great deal. He was 
supposed to live with his father and grandmother, but 
he was left entirely to himself,. unless when he was put 
to a chance job. He knew JoarU Lowrie and pronounced 
her a "brave un ;" he knew " Owd Sammy Craddock " 
and reverenced him as a potentate of wondrpus capa- 
city ; he knew Joan's father and evidently regarded him 
with distrust ; in fact, there was not a man, woman, or 
child in the place of whom he did not know something. 

Mr. Barholm, happening to enter the room by acci- 
dent during the interview, found his daughter seated on 
a low seat with Nib's head on her knee, and Jud a few 
feet from her. She was so intent on the task of enter- 
taining her guest that she did not hear her father's 
entrance, and the Reverend Harold left the three 
together, himself in rather a bewildered frame of mind. 

" Do you know ? " he asked of his wife when he found 
her, " do you know who it is Anice is amusing in the 
parlour ? What singular fancies the girl has, with all 
her good sense ! " 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Though they saw compaxatively little of each other, 
the friendly feeling established between Anice and Joan 
in their first interview gained strength gradually as 
time went on. Coming home from her work at noon or 
at night, Joan would see traces of Anice's presence and 
listen to Liz's praises of her. Liz was fond of her and 
found comfort in her. The days when the respectable 
grey pony stopped in his respectable jcig-trot on the 
road-side before the gate had a kind of pleasurable ex- 
citement in them. They were the sole spice of her life. 
She understood Anice as little as she understood Joan, 
but she liked her/ She had a vague fancy that in some 
way Anice was like Joan; that there was the same 
strength in her — ^a strength upon which she herself 
might depend. And then she found even a stronger 
attraction in her visitor s personal adornments, in her 
graceful dress, in any elegant trifle she wore. She liked 
to look at her clothes and ask questions about them, 
and wonder how she would look if she were the 
possessor of such beautiful things. 

" She wur loike a pictur," she would say mournfully 
to Joan. " She had a blue gown on, an' a hat wi' blue- 
bells in it, an' summat white an' soft frilled up round 
her neck. Eh ! it wur pretty. I wish I wur a lady. 
I dunnot see why ivverybody canna be a lady an' have 
such loike." 

Later, Joan got up and went to the child, who lay 
upon the bed in a corner of the room. 

There were thoughts at work within her of which liz 
knew nothing. Liz only looked at her wondering as 
she took the sleeping baby in her arms, and began to 
pace the floor, walking to and fro with a slow step. 

" Have I said owt to vex yo' ? " said Liz. 
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" No, lass," was the answer ; " it is na thee as worrits 
me. I con scarce teU what it is mysen, but it is na 
thee, nivver fear." 

But there was a shadow upon her all the rest of the 
night. She did not lay the child down again, but 
carried it in her arms until they went to bed, and even 
there it lay upon her breast 

*' It's queer to me as yo* should be so fond o' that 
choild, Joan," said Liz, standing by the side of the bed. 

Joan raised her head from the pillow and looked 
down at the small face resting upon her bosom, and she 
touched the baby's cheek lightly with her finger, 
flushing curiously. 

" It's queer to me too," she answered. " Get thee 
into bed, Liz." 

Many a passionate battle was fought upon that hard, 
homely couch when Liz was slumbering quietly, and 
the child's soft regular breathing was the only sound to 
be heard in the darkened room. Night after night 
Joan Lowrie lay with wide-opened eyes, silent, full of 
stubborn pangs of misery and shame. Amid the sor- 
did cares and humiliations of her rough life, there had 
arisen new ones. She had secret strugglings of her 
own — secret yearnings — and, added to these, a secret 
terror. When she lay awake thinking, she was listen- 
ing for her father's step. There was not a night in 
which she did not long for, and dread to hear it. If he 
stayed out all night, she went down to her work under 
a load of foreboding. She feared to look into the faces 
of her work-fellows, lest they should have some evil 
story to tell ; she feared the road over which she had to 
pass, lest, at some point its very dust should cry out to 
her in a dark stain. She knew her &ther better than 
the oldest of his companions, and she watched him 
closely. 

"He's what yo' wenches ud ca' a handsum chap, 
that theer," said Lowrie to her, the night of his en- 
counter with Derrick. " He's a tall chap an' a strappin' 
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chap, an' he's getten a good-lookin' mug o' his own, 
but," clenching his fist slowly and speaking, '* I've not 
done wi' him yet — I has not quite done wi' him. Wait 
till I ha,' an' then see what yo'll say about his beauty. 
Look yo' here, lass " — more slowly and heavily still— 
"he'll noan be so tall then nor yet so straight and 
strappin'. I'll smash his good-lookin' mug if I'm dom'd 
to heU fur it. Heed tha that ? " 

Having beaten his enemy with his own iveapons, 
Derrick determined to face him down even should the 
worst come to the worst. So instead of taking lodgings 
nearer town or avoiding the Knoll Boad, as Grace 
advised him to do when he heard of Joan's warning, he 
provided himself with a heavy stick, stuck a pistol into 
his belt eveify night when he left his office, and walked 
home as usual, keeping a sharp look-out, however. 

" If I avoid the fellow," he said to Grace, ** he will 
suspect at once that I feel I have cause to fear him ; 
and, if I give him grounds for such a belief as that, I 
might as well have given way at first. He will respect 
brute courage and brute force, though he has respect 
for nothing else." 

Strange to say, he -was not molested. The excitement 
seemed to die a natural death in the course of a few 
days. Lowrie came back to his work looking sullen 
and hard, but he made no open threats, and he even 
seemed easier to manage. Certainly Derrick found his 
companions more respectful and submissive. There was 
less grumbling among them and more passive obedience. 
The rules were not broken openly, at least, and he 
himself was not defied. It was not pleasant to feel that 
what reason and civility could not do a tussel had 
accomplished, but this really seemed to be the truth 
of the matter, and the result was one which made his 
responsibilities easier to bear. 

But during his lonely walks homeward on these 
summer nights Derrick made a curious discovery. On 
one or two occasions he became conscious that he had 
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a companion who seemed to act as his escort. It was 
usually upon dark or unpleasant nights that he observed 
this, and the first time he caught sight of the figure, 
which always walked on the opposite side of the road, 
either some distance before or behind him, he put his 
hand to his belt, not perceiving for some moments that 
it was not a man but a woman. It vxis a woman's 
figure, and the knowledge sent the blood to his heart 
with a rush that quickened its beatings. It might have 
been chance he argued, that took her home that night 
at this particular time ; but when, time after time, the 
same thing occurred, he saw that his argument had lost 
its plausibility. It was no accident ; there was purpose 
in it ; and though they never spoke to each other, or 
in any manner acknowledged each other s presence, and 
though often he fancied that she convinced herself that 
he was not aware of her motive, he knew that Joan's 
desire to protect him had brought her there. 

He did not speak of this, even to Qrace. 

One afternoon, in making her visit at the cottage, 
Anice left a message for Joan. She had brought a 
little plant-pot holding a tiny rose-bush in full bloom, 
and when she went away she left her message with Liz. 

" I never see your friend when I am here," she said ; 
" will you ask her to come and see me some night when 
she is not too tired ? " 

When Joan came home from her work, the first thing 
that caught her eye was a lovely bit of colour — the 
little rose-bush blooming on the window-sill where 
Anice herself had placed it. 

She went and stood before it, and when Liz, who had 
been temporarily absent, came into the room, she was 
standing before it still. 

" She browt it," explained Liz ; " she wur here this 
afternoon." 

" Aye," she answered, " wur she ? " 

** Aye," said Liz. " An' Joan, what do yo' think she 
towd me to tell yo' ? " 
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Joan shook her head. 

" Why, she said I wur to tell yo* to go an' see her 
some neet when yo' wur na tired — just th' same as if 
yo' wur a lady. Shanna yo' go ? " 

" I dunnot know/' said Joan, awakening ; ^ I canna 
tell. What does she want o' me ? " 

" She wants to see thee an' talk to thee, that's what," 
answered Liz, ''just th' same as if tha was a lady, I tell 
thee. That's her way o' doin' things. She is na a bit 
loike the rest o' gentlefolk. Why, she'll sit theer on 
that three-legged stool wi' th' choild on her knee an' 
laff an' talk to me an' it, as if she wur nowt but a 
common lass an' noan a lady at aw. She's ta'en a great 
fancy to thee, Joan. She's alius axin me about thee. 
If I wur thee I'd go. Happen she'd gi' thee some 
o' her owd cloas, as she's ta'en to thee so." 

" I dunnot want no owd cloas," said Joan, brusquely, 
" an' she's noan so daft as to offer 'em to me." 

'* Well, I never did ! " exclaimed Liz. " Would na 
tha tak' 'em ? Tha niwer means to say tha would na 
tak' em, Joan ? Eh ! tha art a queer wench ! Why, 
I'd be set up fur th' rest o' my days, if she'd offer 
'em to me ! " 

" Thy ways an' mine is na loike," said Joan. " I 
want no gentlefolk's finery. An* I tell yo' she would 
na offer 'em to me." 

Liz regarded her almost impatiently. 

"I niwer con mak' thee out," she said, in a fret. 
** Tha'rt as grand as if tha wur a lady thysen. Tha'lt 
tak' nowt fro' nobody." 

" Wheer's the choild ? " asked Joan. 

" She's laid on th' bed," said Liz. " She wur so heavy 
she tired me, an* I giv' her a rosebud to play wi', an' 
left her. She has na cried sin*. Eh ! but these is a 
noice colour," bending her pretty, large-eyed face over 
the flowers, and inhaling their perfiime. "I wish I 
had a bit o' ribbon loike 'em." 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 

Notwithstanding Anice's interference in his behalf, 
Paul did not find his labours become very much lighter. 
It seemed that one task disposed of, another presented 
itself. Often he found that he had barely breathing 
time left between one difSculty and another. And 
then, after all his labour, the prospect before him was 
not promising. Instead of appearing easier to cope 
with as he learned more of it and its inhabitants, 
Biggan seemed still more baffling. His "district" lay 
in the lower end of the town among ugly back streets, 
and alleys, among dirt and ignorance and obstinacy. 
He spent his days in labouring among people upon 
whom he sometimes fancied he had obtained no hold. 
It really seemed that they did not want him — ^these 
people; and occasionally a more distressing view of 
the case presented itself to his troubled mind — ^namely, 
that to those who might chance to want him he had 
little to offer. 

He had his temporal thorn too. He found it difficult 
to read, hard to fix his mind on, his modest sermons ; 
occasionally he even accused himself of forgetting his 
duty. All this grew out of the night when he stood 
at the door and listened to his friend's warning con- 
cerning the Rector's daughter. Derrick's words were 
simple enough in themselves, but they had fallen upon 
the young Curate's ears with startling significance. He 
had given this significance to them himself, in spite of 
himself — ^and then all at once he had fallen to wondering 
why it was that he had never thought of such a possible 
denouement befora It was so very possible, so very 
probable ; nay, when he came to think of it seriously, 
it was only impossible that it should not be. He had 
often told himself that some day a lover would come 
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who would be worthy of the woman he had not even 
hoped to win. And who was more worthy that Fergus 
Derrick — ^who was more like the hero to whom such 
women surrendered their hearts and lives ? If he him- 
self had been such a man, he thought with the simplicity 
of affection, he would not have felt that there was need 
for fear. And the two had been thrown so much 
together, and would be thrown together so frequently 
again. He remembered how Fergus had been adopted 
into the family circle, and calling to mind a hundred 
trifling incidents, smiled at his own blindness. When, 
the next day, he received Anice's message, he received 
it as an almost positive confirmation. It was not like 
her to bestow fsbvours from an idle impulse. 

It was not so easy now to meet the girl in his visits to 
the Bectory ; it was not easy to listen to Mr. Barholm 
while Anice and Fergus Derrick sat apart and talked. 
Sometimes he wondered if the time could ever come 
when his firiend would be less his friend because he had 
rivalled him. The idea of such a possibility only brought 
him fresh pain. He could not bear to confront it. His 
gentle, chivalric nature shrank within itself at the 
thought of the bereavement that double loss would 
be. There was little room in his mind for the envies 
of stronger men. Certainly Fergus had no suspicion 
of the existence of his secret pain. He found no 
alteration in him. 

Among the Eeverend Paul's private ventures was a 
small night school which he had managed to establish 
by slow degrees. He had picked up a reluctant scholar 
here, and one there — two or three pit lads, two or three 
girls, and two or three men for whose awkward patron- 
age he had worked so hard and waited so long that he 
was quite surprised at his success in the end. He 
scarcely knew how he had managed it, but the pupils 
were there in the dingy room of the National School, 
waiting for him on two nights in the week, upon which 
nights he gave them instruction on a plan of his own. 
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He had thought the matter so little likely to succeed at 
first that he had engaged in it as a private work, and 
did not even mention it until his friends discovered 
it by chance. 

Said Jud Sates to Miss Barholm, during one of their 
confidential interviews : 

" Did tha ivver go to a neet skoo ? *' 

•* No," said Anice. 

Jud fondled NiVs ears patronisingly. 

" I ha', an' I'm goin' agin. So is Nib. fie's gotten 
one." 

" Who ? " for Jud had signified by a gesture that he 
was not the dog, but some indefinite person in the 
village. 

« Th' little parson." 

"Say Mr. Grace," suggested Anice. "It sounds 
better." 

"Aye — Mester Grace — but ivverybody ca's him th' 
little parson. He's gettin' a neet skoo' i' th' town, an' 
he axed me to go, an' I went. I took Nib, an' we 
larned our letters ; leastways, I lamed mine, an' Nib, 
he listened wi' his ears up, an' th' par — Mester Grace 
laflfed. He wur na vext at Nib comin'. He said ' let 
him coom as he wur so owd-fashioned.' " 

So Mr. Grace found himself informed upon, and was 
rather abashed at being confronted with his enterprise 
a few days after by Miss Barholm. 

" I like it," said Anice. " Joan Lowrie learned to 
read and write in a night school. Mr. Derrick told 
me so." 

A new idea seemed to have been suggested to her. 

" Mr. Grace," she said, " why could not / help you ? 
Might I ? " 

His delight revealed itself in his face. His first 

thought was a selfish, unclerical one, and sudden 

consciousness sent the colour to his forehead as he 

answered her, though he spoke quite calmly. 

. "There is no reason why you should not — ^if you 
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choose/' he said, ''unless Mr. Barholm should object. 
I need not tell you how grateful I should be." 

" Papa will not object," she said, quietly. 

The next time the pupils met, she presented herself 
in the schoolroom. 

Ten minutes after Grace had given her work to her, 
she was as much at home with it as if she had been 
there from the first. 

" Hoo's a little un," said one of the boys, " but hoo 
does not seem to be easy feart. Hoo does not look a 
bit tuk back." 

She had never been so near to Paul Grace during 
their friendship as when she walked home with him. 
A stronger respect for him was growing in her— a new 
reverence for his faithfulness.^ She had always liked 
and trusted him, but of late she had learned to do more. 
She recognised more fully the purity and singleness of 
his life. She accused herself of having underrated 
him. 

"Please let me help you when I can, Mr. Grace," 
she said; "there may be times when I can use my 
influence — promise that you will ask me to use it when 
it is possible. I am not blaming anybody— there is 
no real blame, even if I had the right to attach it to 
any one ; but there are mistakes How and then, and 
you must promise me that I may use my influence 
to prevent them." ^ ' 

She had stopped at the gate to say this, and she 
held out her hand. It was a strange thing that she 
could be so utterly oblivious of the pain she inflicted. 
But even Derrick would have taken her hand with 
less self-control. He was so fearful of wounding or 
disturbing her that he was continually on his guard 
in her presence, and especially when she was thus 
warm and unguarded herself. 

He had fancied before, sometimes, that she had seen 
his difficulties, and sympathised with him in them, 
but he had never hoped that she would be thus 
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unreserved. His thanks came from the depths of his 
heart; he felt that she had lightened his bunien. 

After this. Miss Barholm was rarely absent from 
her place at the school. The two evenings always 
found her at work among her young women, and she 
made very steady progress among them. 

By degrees the enterprise was patronised more freely. 
New pupils dropped in, and were usually so well satisfied 
that they did not drop out again. Grace gave all the 
credit to Anice, but Anice knew better than to accept 
it. She had been his " novelty," she said ; time only 
would prove whether her usefulness was equal to her 
power of attraction. 

She had been teaching in the school about three 
weeks, when a servant came to her one night as she^ 
sat reading, with the information that a young woman 
wished to see her. 

" A fine-looking young woman, miss," added the girl. 
" I put her into your own room, as you give orders." 

The room was a quiet place away from the sounds 
of the house, which had gradually come to be regarded 
as Miss Barholm's. It was not a large room, but it 
was a pretty one, with wide windows and a good view, 
and as Anice liked it, her possessions drifted into it 
until they filled it — ^her books, her pictures, her little 
luxuries — ^and as she spent a good deal of her time there, 
it was invariably spoken of as her room, and she had 
given orders to the servants that her village visitors 
should be taken to it when they came. 

Carrying her book in her hand, she went up stairs. 
She had been very much interested in what she was 
reading, and had hardly time to change the channel 
of her thought. But when she opened the door, she 
was brought back to earth at once. 

Against the end wall was suspended a picture of 
Christ in the last agony, and beneath it was written 
*" It is finished." Before it, as Anice opened the door, 
stood Joan Lowrie, with Liz's sleeping child on her 
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bosom. She had come upon the picture suddenly, and 
it had seized on some deep, reluctant emotion. She 
had heard some vague history of the Man ; but it was 
different to find herself in this silent room, confronting 
the upturned face, the crown, the cross, the anguish 
and the mystery. She turned toward Anice, forgetting 
all else but her emotion. She even looked at her for 
a few seconds in questioning silence, as if waiting for 
an answer to words she had not spoken. 

When she found her voice it was of the picture she 
spoke, not of the real object of her visit. 

" Tha knows," she said, " I dunnot, though I've heerd 
on it afore. What is it as is finished ? I dunnot quite 
see. What is it?" 

*' It means," said Anice, " that Gk)d's Son has finished 
His work." 

Joan did not speak. 

" I have no words of my own, to explain," continued 
Anice. " I can tell you better in the words of the men 
who loved Him and saw Him die." 

Joan turned to her then — her ear caught by the last 
words. 

" Saw Him dee ! " she repeated. 

" There were men who saw Him when He died, you 
know," said Anice. " The New Testament tells us 
how. It is as real as the picture, I think. Did you 
never read it ? " 

The girl's face took an expression of distrust and 
suUenness. 

" Th' Bible has na been i' my line," she answered ; 
"I've left that to th' parsons an' the loike; but th' 
pictur tuk my eye. It seemt different." 

"Let us sit down," said Anice, "you will be tired 
of standing." 

When they sat down, Anice began to talk about the 
child, who was asleep, lowering her voice for fear of 
disturbing it. Joan regarded the little thing with a 
look of half-subdued pride. 
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" I browt it because I knowed it ud be easier wi' me 
than wi* Liz," she said. "It worrits Liz, an' it neer 
worrits me. I'm so strong, yo' see, I can carry it, an' 
scarce feel its weight, but it wears Liz out, an' it 
seems to mo as it knows it too, fur th' minute she 
begins to fret it frets too." 

There was a certain shamefacedness in her manner 
when at last she began to explain' the object of her 
errand. Anice could not help fancying that she was 
impelled on her course by some motive whose influence 
she was reluctant to submit to ; as if, whatever it might 
be, it forced her onward against her will. She had 
come to speak about the night school. 

"Theer wur a neet skoo here once afore as I went 
to," she said; "I lamt to read theer an' write a bit, 
but — ^but theer's other things I'd loike to know. Tha 
canst understand," she added, a little abruptly, " I need 
na tell yo'. Little Jud Bates said as yo' had a class 
o' yore own, an' it comn into my moind as I would ax 
yo' about it. If I go to th' skoo I — I'd loike to be 
wi yo . 

" You can come to me," said Anice. " And do 
you know, I think you can help me." This thought 
had occurred to her suddenly, "I am sure you can 
help me," she repeated. 

When Joan at last started to go away, she paused 
before the picture, hesitating for a moment, and she 
turned to Anice again. 

"Yo' say as th' book makes it seem real as the 
pictur'," she said. 

" It seems so to me," Anice answered. 

" Will yo' lend me th' book ? " she asked abruptly. 

Anice's own book lay upon a side table. She took 
it up and handed it to the girl, sayiDg gimply : 

" I will give you this one if you will take it. It was 
mine." 

And Joan carried it away with her. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" Mester Dekik 

" Th* rools is ben broak agen on th* quiet bi them 
as broak em afore i naim no naimes an wudnt say nowt 
but our loifes is in danger And more than one, i Only 
ax yo' tu Wach out. i am Respekfully 

" A honest man wi' a famly tu fede." 

The engineer found this letter near his plate one 
morning on coming down to breakfast. His landlady 
explained that her daughter had picked it up inside the 
garden gate, where it had been thrown upon the gravel- 
walk, evidently from the road. 

Derrick read it twice or three times before putting 
it in his pocket. Upon the whole he was not unpre- 
pared for the intelligence. He knew enough of human 
nature — such human nature as Lowrie represented — to 
feel sure that the calm could not continue. If for the 
present the man did not defy him openly, he would 
disobey him in secret, while biding his time for other 
means of retaliation. 

Derrick had been on the look out for some effort at 
revenge ; but so £Eir, since the night Joan had met him 
upon the road, Lowrie outwardly had been perfectly 
quiet and submissive. 

After reading the letter, Derrick made up his mind 
to prompt and decisive measures, and set about con- 
sidering what these measures should be. There was 
only one certain means of redress and safety — ^Lowrie 
must be got rid of at once. It would not be a difficult 
matter either. There was to be a meeting of the owners 
that very week, and Derrick had reports to make, and 
the mere mention of the violation of the rules would 
be enough. 
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" Bah ! " he said aloud. •* It is not pleasant ; but it 
must be done/* 

The affair had several aspects, rendering it un- 
pleasant ; but Derrick shut his eyes to them resolutely. 
It seemed, too, that it was not destined that he should 
have reason to remain undecided. That very day he 
was confronted with positive proof that the writer of 
the anonymous warning was an honest man with an 
honest motive. 

During the morning, necessity called him away from 
his men to a side gallery, and entering this gallerj^ 
he found himself behind a man who stood at one side 
close to the wall, his Davy lamp open, his pipe applied 
to the flame. It was Dan Lowrie, and his stealthy 
glance over his shoulder revealing to him that he 
was discovered, he turned with an oath, 

"Shut that lamp," said Derrick, *'and give me 
your felse key." 

Lowrie hesitated. 

'• Give me that key," Derrick repeated, " or I will 
call the gang in the next gallery and see what they 
have to say about the matter." 

" Dom yore eyes ! does tha think as my toime 11 
niwer coom ? " 

But he gave up the key. _ 

"When it comes," Derrick said, "I hope I shall 
be ready to help myself. Now I've got only one 
thing to do. I gave you fair warning, and asked 
you to act the man towards your fellows. You have 
played the scoundrel instead, and I have done with 
you. I shall report you. That's the end of it." 

He went on his way, and left the man uttering curses 
Tinder his breath. If there had not been workers near 
&t hand, Derrick might not have gotten away so easily. 
Among the men in the next gallery there were some 
^ho were no friends to Lowrie, and who would have 
given him rough handling if they had caught him just 
at that moment, and the fellow knew it, 

o 2 
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Towards . the end of the . week the owners came, 
and Derrick made his report. The result was just 
what he had known it would be. Explosions had been 
caused before by transgressions of the rules, and ex- 
plosions were expensive and disastrous affairs. Lowrie 
received his discharge, and his fellow-workmen a severe 
warning, to the secret consternation of some among 
them. 

That the engineer of the new mines .was a zealous 
and really amiable young man, if rather prone to inno- 
vations, became evident to his employers. But his 
innovations were not encouraged. An innovation cost- 
ing nothing may be put up with, but an innovation 
involving an outlay is not easily tolerated. So, not- 
withstanding his arguments, the blast-furnaces held 
their own, and. "for the present," as the easy-natured 
manager put it, other matters, even more important, 
were set aside. 

" There is much to be done. Derrick," he said ; 
" really so much that requires time and money, that we 
must wait a little. * Rome, etc.* " 

" Ah, Rome ! " returned Derrick. " I am sometimes 
of the opinion that Rome had better never have been 
built at all. You will not discharge your imperfect 
apparatus for the same reason that you will discharge 
a collier — which is hardly fair to the collier. Your 
blast-furnaces expose the miners to as great .danger 
as Lowrie's pipe. The presence of either may bring 
about an explosion when it is least expected." 

" Well, well," was the good-natured response, " we 
have not exploded yet ; and we have done away with 
Lowrie's pipe." 

Derrick carried the history of his ill success to Anice 
somewhat dejectedly. 

" All this is discouraging to a man," said Derrick, and 
then he added meditatively, "as to the rest, I wonder 
what Joan Lowrie will think of it." 

A faint sense of discomfort fell upon Anice-^not 
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exactly easy to understand. The colour . fluttered to 
her cheek and her smile died away. But she did 
not speak — merely waited to hear what Derrick had 
to say. 

He had nothing more to say about Joan Lowrie ; 
when he recovered himself, as he did almost immedi- 
ately, he went back to the discussion of his pet plans, 
and was very eloquent on the subject. 

Going home one evening, Derrick found himself at 
a turn of the road only a few paces behind Joan. He 
had thought much of her of late, and wondered whether 
she was able to take an utterly unselfish view of his 
action. She had a basket upon her arm and looked 
tired. He strode up to her side and spoke to her 
without ceremony. 

" Let Sie carry that," he said. " It is too. heavy for 
you." 

The sun was setting redly, so perhaps it was the 
sunset that flung its colour upon her face as she 
turned to look at him. 

"Thank yo'," she answered * I*m used to carryin' 
such-loike loads." 

But he took her burden from her, and even if she 
had wished to be left to herself she had no redress, and 
accordingly submitted. Influences long at work upon 
her had rendered her something less defiant than she 
had been in the past. There was an element of quiet 
in her expression, such as Derrick had not seen when 
her beauty first caught his attention. 

They walked together silently for a while. Derrick 
glancing often at the handsome face and feeling curious 
about it, as he invariably did. It would have looked 
different, he fancied, if she had felt any resentment 
against him. But he wanted to arrive at somethinsr 
more definite than deductions drawn from outward 
appearances. After his usual manner, he grappled 
with his difficulty boldly and without pretence at 
concealing what he meant. 



I 
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'* I should. like to hear you say that you do not blame 
me" he said with abrupt determination. 

She knew what he meant, it was evident. 

" I conna blame yo* fur doin* what were reet," she 
answered. 

" Right— you thought it right ? " 

" Why should na I ? Yo' could na ha' done no 
other." 

" Thank you for saying that," he returned. ** I have 
thought once or twice that you might have blamed 
me. 

" I did na know," was her answer, " I did na know as 
I had done owt to mak' yo' think so ill of me." 

He did not find further comment easy. He felt, as 
he had felt before, that Joan placed him at a dis- 
advantage. He so often made irritating mistakes in 
his efforts to read her, and in the end he seldom found 
that he had made any advance. Anice Barholm, with 
her problems and her moods, was far less difficult to 
comprehend than Joan Lowrie, 

Liz was at the cottage door when they parted, and 
Liz's eyes had curiosity and wonder in them when she 
met her friend. 

"Joan," she said, peering over the door-sill at 
Derrick's retreating figure, **is na that one o' th' 
mesters ? Is na it the Lunnon engineer, Joan ? " 

** Yes," Joan answered briefly. 

The pretty, silly creature's eyes grew larger, with a 
shade of awe. 

" Is na it th' one as yore fevther's so bitter agen ? ** 

" Yes." 

" An' is na he a gentleman ? He dunnot look loike 
a workin' mon. His cloas dunnot fit him loike common 
foakes. He mun be a gentleman." 

" I've heerd foak ca* him one," dryly ; " an' if his 
cloas fit him reet, he mun be one, I suppose," 

Liz looked after him again. 

"Aye," she sighed, "he's a gentleman sure enow. 
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I've seed gentlemen enow to know th' look on 'em. 

Did " hesitating fearfully, but letting her curiosity 

get the better of her discretion nevertheless — " did he 
court thee, Joan ? " 

The next moment she was frightened into wishing she 
had not asked the question. Joan turned round and 
faced her suddenly, pale and wrathful. 

" Nay, he did na," she said, " I am na a lady, an' he 
is what tha ca's him — a gentleman." 



CHAPTER XV. 

The first time that Joan appeared at the night school, 
the men and girls looked up from their tasks to stare at 
her and whisper among themselves ; but she was, to all 
appearances, oblivious to their scrutiny, and the flurry 
of curiosity and excitement soon died out, After the 
first visit her place was never vacant. On the nights 
appointed for the classes to meet, she came, did the 
work allotted to her, and went her way again, pretty 
much as she did at the mines. When in due time 
Anice began to work out her plan of co-operation with 
her, she was not disappointed in the fulfilment of her 
hopes. Gradually it became quite a natural thing 
for a slow and timid girl to turn to Joan Lowrie for 
help. 

As for Joan's own progress, it was not long before 
Miss Barholm began to regard the girl with a new 
wonder. She was absolutely amazed to find out how 
much she was learning, and how much she had learned, 
working on silently and by herself. She applied herself 
to her tasks with a determination which seemed at times 
almost feverish. There was the eagerness of passion in 
her resoluteness. 
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" I mun learn/' she said to Anice once, " I will" and 
she closed her hand with a sudden nervous strength. 

Then again there were times when her courage 
seemed to fail her, though she never slackened her 
efforts. 

"Dost tha think," she said with a pathetic wistfulness, 
" dost tha think as I could ivver learn as much as tha 
knows thysen? Does tha think a workin' lass ivver 
did learn as much as a lady ? " And she waited for the 
answer. 

" I think," said Anice, " I think you can do anything 
you try to do." 

By very slow degrees she had arrived at a discovery 
which a less close ohserver might have missed altogether, 
or at least only arrived at much later in the day of 
experience. Anice's thoughts were moved in this direc- 
tion the night that Derrick slipped into that half soli- 
loquy about Joan. She might well be startled. Here 
were a man and woman set so far apart by birth, fate, 
and social law, that it seemed impossible that the one 
could ever gain upon the other. They could scarcely 
have been placed at a greater distance from each other, 
and yet those half-dozen words of Fergus Derrick's had 
suggested to his hearer that each, through some unde- 
fined attraction, was veering toward the other. Neither 
might be aware of this ; but it was surely true. Little 
as social creeds influenced Anice, she could not close her 
eyes to the incongruous, the unpleasant features of this 
strange situation. And, besides, there was a more in- 
timate and personal consideration. Her own feeling 
toward Fergus Derrick was friendship at first, and then 
she had suddenly awakened and found it something 
more. That had startled her too, but it had not alarmed 
her till her eyes were opened by that accidental half- 
conscious speech of Derrick's. After that she saw what 
Fergus Derrick was blind to, and what was a secret 
unrevealed to Joan. 

Setting her own pain aside, she stood apart and pitied- 
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both. As for herself, she was glad that she had made 
the discovery before it was too late. She knew that 
there might have been a time when it would have been 
too late. As it was, she drew back — with a pang, to 
be sure ; but still she could draw back. 

" I have made a mistake," she said to herself, 
in secret; but it did not occur to her to visit the 
consequences of the mistake upon any other than 
herself. 

The bond of sympathy between herself and Joan 
Lowrie only seemed to increase in strength. Meeting 
oftener, they were knit more closely, and drawn into 
deeper faith and friendship. With Joan, emotion was 
invariably an under-current. She had trained herself 
to a stubborn stoicism so long, and with such steadfast 
determination, that the habit of complete self-control 
had become a second nature, and led her to hold the 
world aloof. It was with something of secret wonder 
that she awoke to the consciousness of the fact that she 
was not holding Anice Barholm aloof, and that there 
was no necessity for doing so. She even found that she 
was being attracted toward her, and was submitting to 
her influence as to a spell. She did not understand at 
first, and wondered if it would last ; but the nearer she 
was drawn to the girl, the less doubting and reluctant 
she became. There was no occasion for doubt, and her 
proud suspiciousness melted like a cloud before the spring 
sunshine. Having armed herself against patronage and 
curiosity, she encountered earnest frankness and open 
good faith. She was not patronised, she was not asked 
questions, she was left to reveal as mu*ch of herself as 
she chose, and allowed to retain her own secrets as if 
they were her own property. So she went and came 
to and from the Eectory; and from spending a few 
minutes in Anice's room, at last fell into the habit of 
spending hours there. In this little room she passed 
through many a process of development. The books 
and pictures and other refinements appealed to senses 
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unmoved before. She drew in some fresh experience 
with almost every breath. 

One unpleasant night, after a specially discouraging 
day/ it occurred to Grace that he would go and see 
Joan ; and dropping in upon her on his way back to 
town, after a visit to a parishioner who lived upon the 
high-road, he found the girl sitting alone — sitting, ss 
she often did, with the child asleep upon her knee ; but 
this time with a book lying close to its hand and her 
own. It was Anice's Bible. 

"Will yo' set down?" she said in a voice whose 
sound was new to him. " Theer's a chair as yo' con 
tak'. I conna move fur fear o' wakenin' th' choild, 
I'm fain to see yo' to-neet." 

He took the chair and thanked her, and waited for 
her next words. Only a few moments she was silent, 
and then she looked up at him. 

" I ha' been readin' th' Bible," she said, as if in de- 
speration. " I dunnot know why, unless happen some 
un stronger nor me set me at it. Happen it coom out 
o' settin' here wi' th' choild. An' — ^well, queer enow, 
I coom reet on summat about childer — that Kttle un as 
He took and set i' th' midst o' them, an' then that tbeer 
when He said, ' Suffer th' little childer to coom unto me.' 
Do yo' say aw that's true ? I nivver thowt on it afore-— 
but somehow I should na loike to think it wur na. 
Nay, I should na ! " And her voice broke. " I niwer 
troubled- mysen wi' readin' th' Bible afore," she went 
on, '' I ha' na lived wi' th' Bible soart ; but now — well, 
that theer has stirred me up. If He said that — ^if He 
said it hissen — Ah I mester " — and the words breaking 
from her were an actual cry. " Aye, mester, look at th' 
little un here ! I munnot go wrong — I munnot, if He 
said it hissen ! " 

He felt his heart beat quick, and his pulses throb. 
Here was the birth of a soul ; here in his hands perhaps 
lay the rescue of two immortal beings. Qod help him ! 
he cried inwardly. Qod help him to deal rightly with 
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this woman. He found words to utter, and uttered 
them with courage and with £aith. What words it 
matters not — ^but he did not £ail. Joan listened wonder- 
ing, and in a passion of fear and belief. 

She clasped her arms about the child, almost as if 
seeking help from it, and wept. 

*' I munnot go wrong," she said, over and over again. 
" How could I hold th' little un back, if He said hissen 
as she mun coom ? If it's true as He said that, I'll be- 
lieve aw th' rest, an' listen to yo*. * Forbid them not,* 
Nay, but I wunnot— I could na ha* th' heart." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" Craddock is in serious trouble," said Mr, Baiiiolm 
to his wife and daughter. 

" * Owd Sammy ' in trouble," said Anice. " How is 
that, papa ? " 

The Reverend Harold looked at once concerned and 
annoyed. In truth he had cause for irritation. The 
laurels he had intended to win through Sammy Crad- 
dock were farther from being won to-day than they had 
ever been. He was beginning to feel a dim, scarcely 
developed, but sore conviction that they were not laurels 
for his particular wearing. 

** It is that bank failure at Illsbery," he answered. 
*' You have heard of it, I dare say. There has been a 
complete crash, and Craddock's smaU savings being 
deposited there, he has lost everything he depended 
upon to support him in his old age. It is a hard 
business." 

" Have you been to see Craddock ? " Mrs. Barholm 
asked. 

" Oh ! yes," was the answer, and the irritation became 
even more apparent than before. *' I went as soon as I 
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heard it — last night indeed ; but it was of no use. I 
had better have stayed away. I don't seem to make 
much progress with Oraddock, somehow or other. He 
is such a cross-grained, contradictory old fellow, I hardly 
know what to make of him. And to add to his difficul- 
ties, his wife is so prostrated by the blow that she is 
confined to her bed. I talked to them and advised them 
to have patience, and look for comfort from the Fountain- 
head ; but Craddock almost seemed to take it ill, and 
was even more disrespectful in manner than usual" 

It was . a heavy blow that had fallen upon ** Owd 
Sammy." For a man to lose his all at his time of life 
would have been hard enough anywhere ; but it was 
trebly hard to meet with such a trial in Riggan. To 
have money, however small the sum, "laid by i' th' 
bank," was in Riggan to be almost illustrious. The 
man who had an income of ten shillings a week was a 
member of society whose opinion bore weight ; the man 
with twenty was regarded with private awe and public 
respect. He was deferred to as a man of property ; his 
presence was considered to confer something like honour 
upon an assembly, or at least to make it respectable. 
The Government was supposed to be not entirely obli- 
vious to his existence, and his remarks upon the affairs 
of the nation, and the conduct of the Prime Minister and 
Cabinet, were listened to as being above comment. 
Sammy Craddock had been the man with twenty shil- 
lings income. He had worked hard in his youth, and 
had been too shrewd and far-sighted to spend hard. 
His wife had helped him, and a lucky windfall upon the 
decease of a parsimonious relative had done the rest. 
The weekly deposit in the old stocking hidden under the 
mattress had become a bank deposit, and by the time he 
was incapacitated from active labour a decent little in- 
come was. ready. When the lUsbery Bank stopped 
payment, not only his daily bread, but his dearly valued 
importance was swept away from him at one fell blow. 
Instead of being a man of property, with a voice in the 
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a£fairs of the nation, he was a beggar. He saw himself 
set aside among the frequenters of the Crown, his 
political opinions ignored, his sarcasms shorn of their 
point. Knowing his poverty and misfortune, the men 
who had almost stood in awe of him would begin to 
suspect him of needing their assistance and avoid him 
accordingly. 

" It's human natur',!' he said. " No one loikes a 
dog wi' th' mange whether th' dog's to blame or no. 
Th' dog may ha* gotten it honest. 'Tis na th' dog, it's 
th' mange as foaks want to get rid on." 

" Providence ? " said he to the Rector, when that portly 
consoler called on him. ** It's Providence, is it ? Well, 
aw I say is, that if that's th' ways o' Providence, th' 
less notice Providence takes o' us, th' better." 

His remarks upon his first appearance at the Crown 
among his associates, after the occurrence of the mis- 
fortune, were even more caustic and irreverent. He 
was an irreverent old sinner at his best, and now 
Sammy was at his worst. Seeing his crabbed, wrinkled 
old face drawn into an expression signifying defiance 
at once of his ill-luck and worldly comment, his ac- 
quaintances shook their heads discreetly. Their rever- 
ence for him as a man of property could not easily die 
out. The next thing to being a man of property was 
to have possessed worldly goods which had been " made 
away wi*," it scarcely mattered how. Indeed, even to 
have " made away wi' a mort o' money," oneself was 
to be regarded as a man of parts and no inconsiderable 
spirit. 

"Yo're in a mort o' trouble, Sammy, I mak' no 
doubt," remarked one oracle, puffing at his long clay. 

" Trouble enow," returned Sammy, shortly, *' if you 
ca' it trouble to be on the road to th' poor-house." 

" Aye, indeed I " with a sigh. " I should think so. 
But trouble's th' lot o' mon. Riches is deceitful an' 
beauty is vain — ^not as tha wur ivver much o' a beauty, 
Sammy ; I canna mean that." 
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"Dunnot hurt thysen explainin'/' dryly; "I nivver 
set up for one. I left that to thee* Thy mug wus alius 
thy fortune." 

"Tha'rt fretted now, Sammy," he said. "Tha'rt 
fretted, an' it makes thee sharp-tongued." 

** Loike as not," answered Sammy. *' Frettin' works 
different wi' some foak to what it does wi' others. I 
niwer seed thee fretted mysen. Does it ha' th' same 
effect on thee ? If it happens to, I should think it 
would na harm thee — or other foak either, A hit o' 
sharpness is na so hard to stand wheer it's a variety." 

"Sithee, Sammy," called out a boisterous young 
fellow from the other side of the room. ** What did 
th' parsen ha' to say to .thee ? Thwaite wur tellin' me 
as he carried th' prayer-book to thee as soon as he 
heerd th' news. Did he read thee th' Ghristenin' 
service, or th' Burial, to gi' thee a bit o' comfort ? " 

''Happen he gi' him both and throwed in the 
Litany," shouted another. " How wur it, Sammy ? 
Let's hear." 

Sammy's face be^an to relax. A few of the knots 
and wrinkles showed signs of dispersing. A slow twist- 
ing of the features took place, which might have been 
looked upon as promising a smile in due course of time. 
These young fellows wanted to hear him talk, and 
" tak' off th' parsen." His occupation was not entirely 
gone, after all. It was specially soothing to his vanity 
to feel that his greatest importance lay in his own 
powers, and not altogether in more corruptible and 
uncertain attractions. He condescended to help him** 
self to a pipe-full of a friend's tobacco. 

" Let's hear," cried a third member of the company. 
" Qi' us th' taJe owt an' owt, owd lad. Tha'rt th* one 
to do it graidely." 

Sammy applied a lucifer to the fragrant weed, and 
sucked at his pipe deliberately. 

'' It's noan so much of a tale," he said, with an air 
of disparagement and indifference. ^ To' chaps mak* 
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so much out o* nowt. Th' parsen's well enow i' his 
way, but," in naive self-satisfaction, " I mun say he's 
a foo', and th' biggest foo* fur his size I ivver had 
th' pleasure o' seeing*." 

They knew the right chord was touched. A laugh 
went round, but there was no other interruption, and 
Sammy proceeded. 

"Whatten yo' lads think as th' first thing he says 
to me wur ? " with vigorous enjoyment of his pipe and 
his own position. " Why, he cooms in an' sets hissen 
down, an' he swells hissen out loike a frog i' trouble, 
an' ses he, 'My friend, I hope you cling to th' rock 
o' ages.' An' ses I, * No, I dunnot nowt o' th' soart, 
an* be domd to yo'.' It wur na hospitible," with a 
momentary touch of depreciation. " An' I dunnot say 
as it wur hospitible, but I wur na in th' mood to be 
hospitible just at th' toime. It tuk him back too, but 
he gotten round after a bit, an* he tacklet me again, 
an' we had it back'ard and for'ard bctwiict us for a 
good half-hour. He said it wur Providence, an' I said, 
happen 'it wur, an' happen it wurn't. I wur na so 
friendly and familiar wi' th' Lord as he seemt to be, 
so I could na tell foak aw He meant, and aw He did 
na mean. Sithee here, lads," making a fist of his 
knotty old hand and laying it upon the table, " that 
theer's what stirs me up wi' th' parsen kind. They're 
alius setting down to explain what th' Lord-amoighty's 
up to, as if He wur a confidential friend o' theirs as 
they wUr bound to back up i' some road : an' they mun 
drag Um in endways or ^deways i' their talk wLther 
or not, an' they wunnot be content to leave him to work 
fur hissen. Seems to me if I wur a disciple, as they 
ca' it, I should be ashamed i' a manner to be alius 
apologizin' fur him as I believed in. I dunnot say fur 
'em to say noifft, but I do say fur 'em not to be so 
domd free an' easy about it. Now theer's th' owd 

E arson, he's gotten a lot o' Bible words as he uses, an' 
e brings 'em in by the scruft o' th' neck, if he canna 
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do- no better — fur bring 'em in he man — ^an' it looks 
loike he's aw i' a fever till he's said 'em an' gotten 'em 
oflf his moind. An' it seems to me loike, when he has 
said 'em he soart o' straightens hissen out, an' feels 
comfortable^, loike a mon as has done a masterly job as 
conna be mended. As fur me, yo' know, I'm noan the 
Methody sort mysen, but I am na a foo', an' I know 
a foine loike principle when I see it, an' this matter 
o' religion is a fome enow thing if yo' could get 
it straightforward an' plain wi'out so much trimmins. 
But " — feeling perhaps that this was a large admission 
— " as I say, I am noan o' th' Methody breed mysen." 

" An so tha tellt parson, I'll warrant," suggested one 
of his listeners, who was desirous of hearing further 
particulars of the combat between these two opposite 
powers. 

" Well, well," admitted Craddock, with the self-satis- 
faction of a man who feels that he has acquitted himself 
creditably, "happen I did. He wur fur havin' me 
thank th' A'moighty fur aw ut had happent me, but 
I towd him as I did na quoite see th' road clear. I 
dunnot thank a chap as gi'es me a crack at th' soide 
o' th' head. I may stand it if so be as I conna gi' him 
a crack back, but I dunnot know as I should thank 
him fur the favour, an' not bein' one o' th' regenerate, 
as he ca's 'em, I dunnot feel loike singin' hynms just 
yet ; happen it's cause I'm onregenerate, or happen 
it's human natur'. I should na wonder if it's 'pull 
devil, pull baker,' wi' th' best o' foak — ^foak as is na 
prize foo's, loike th' owd parsen. Ses I to him, ' Not 
bein' regenerate, I dunnot believe i' so much grace 
afore meat. I say, lets ha' th' meat first, an' the grace 
arterward.' " 

These remarks upon matters theological were ap- 
plauded enthusiastically by the discriminating audience. 
" Owd Sammy " had finished his say, however, and 
having a sensible theory that having temporarily ex- 
hausted his views upon a subject, it was well to let the 
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field lie in fallow, he did not begin again. He turned 
bis attention from bis audience to his pipe, and the 
intimate friends who sat near him. 

** What art tha goin to do, owd lad ? " asked one. 

** Try ftir a seat i' Parlyment," was the answer, ** or 
pack my bits o' duds i' a wheelbarrow, an' set th' owd 
lass on 'em an' tak' th' nighest road to th' Union. I 
mun do summat frir a bein'." 

"That's true enow. We're main sorry ftir thee, 
Sammy, Tak' another mug o' sixpenny to keep up 
thy sperets. Theers nowt as cheers a mon loike a sup 
o' th' reet soart." 

** I shanna get much on it if I go to th' poor-house," 
commented Sammy, filling his beer-mug, " Skilly an' 
water gruel dunnot fly to a men's head, I'll warrant. 
Ay ! I wonder how th' owd lass'll do wi'out her drop 
o' tea, an' how she'll stand bein' buried by th' parish ? 
Tha*t'll be worse than owt else. She'd set her moind 
on ridin' to th' grave-yard i' the' shiniest hearse as 
could be gotten, an' wi' aw th' black feathers i' th* 
undertaker's shop wavin' on th' roof. Th' owd wench 
wur quoite set i' her notion o' bein' a bit fashynable at 
th' last. I believe hoo'd quoite ha' enjoyed th' ride in 
a quiet way. ' Eh, dear I I m feart she'll nivver be able 
to stand th' thowt o' bein' put under i' a common style. 
I wish we'd kept a bit o' brass i' th' owd stockin'." 

" It's a bad enow look-out,'^ granted another, " but I 
would na gi' up at onct, Sammy. Happen tha could 
find a bit o' leet work, as ud keep thee owt o' th' 
Union. If you could get a word or two spoke to 
Mester Hoviland, now. He's jest lost his lodge-keeper 
an' he is na close about payin' a mon ftir what he does. 
How would tha loike to keep the lodge ? " 

" It ud be aw Td ax," said Sammy. " I'd be main 
well satisfied, yo' mebbe sure; but yo' know theer's 
so many lookin' out fur a job o' that koind, an' I ha' na 
mony friends among th' quality, I nivver wur smooth- 
tongued enow," 

P 
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True enough that. Among the country gentry 
Sammy Craddock was regarded as a disrespectfiil, if 
not a dangerous, old fellow. A man who made satirical 
observations upon the ways and manners of his social 
superiors could not be much better than a heretic. 
And since his associates made a demi-god of him, 
he was all the more dangerous. He revered neither 
Lords nor Commons, and was not to be awed by the 
most imposing institutions. He did not take his hat 
off when the gentry rode by, and it was well-known 
that he had jeered at several of the most important 
individuals in county oflSce. Consequently, discreet 
persons who did not believe in the morals of "the 
masses,'' shook their heads at him, figuratively speaking, 
and predicted that the end of his career would be un- 
fortunate. So it was not very likely that he would 
receive much patronage in the hour of his downfall 
Most people would privately be of the opinion that his 
misfortune was a providential dispensation, and served 
him right. 

Sammy Craddock was in an uncomfortable frame of 
mind when he left his companions and turned home- 
ward. It was a bad look-out for himself, and a bad one 
for " th' owd lass." His sympathy for the good woman 
was not of a sentimental order, but it was sympathy 
nevertheless. He had been a good husband, if not an 
effusive one. " Th' owd lass " had known her only 
rival in The Crown and his boon companions ; and 
upon the whole, neither had interfered witn her comfort, 
though it was her habit and her pleasure to be loud in 
her condemnation and disparagement of both. She 
would not have felt her connubial life complete without 
a grievance, so Sammy's tendency to talk politics over 
his pipe and beer was her standard resource. 

When he went out he had left her lying down in the 
depths of despair, but when he ent.ered the house he 
found her up and dressed, seated by the window in the 
sun, a bunch of bright flowers before her. 
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" Well now ! " he exclaimed. " Tha nivver says ! 
What's takken thee ? I thowt tha wur bedrid fur th' 
rest 0* thy days." 

"Howd thy tongue," she answered, with a proper 
touch of wifely irritatit)n at his levity. " IVe had a bit 
o' company an' it's chirked me up summat. That little 
lass 0* th' owd parson has been settin* wi' me." 

« That's it, is it ? " 

"Aye, an' I tell yo*, Sammy, she's a noice little 
wench. Why, she's getten th' ways o' a woman, stead o' 
a lass — she's that queer quoeit an' steady, an' she's 
getten a face as pratty as her ways, too." 

Sammy scratched his head and reflected. 

** I mak' no doubt on it," he answered. " I mak' no 
doubt on it. It wur her, tha knows, as settlet th* 
foight betwixt th* lads and the dog. I'm wonderin* 
why she has na' been here afore." 

" Well now ! " taking up a stitch in her knitting*, 
"that's the queer part o' it. Whatten yo* think th* 
little thing said, when I axt her why ? She says, ' It 
did na seem loike I was needed exactly, an' I did na 
know as yo'd care to ha' a stranger coom wi'out bein' 
.axt.' Just as if she had been nowt but a neebor's lass, 
an* would na tak' th' liberty." 

" That's noan th' owd parson's ways," said Sammy. 

"Th' owd parson!" testily; "I ha' no patience wi' 
him. Th' little lass is as diflferent fro' him as chalk is 
fro* cheese." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

TtTE morning following, Anice's father being called 
away by business, left Riggan for a few days* absence, 
and it was not until after he had gone that the story 
of Mr. Haviland's lodge-keeper came to her ears. Mr. 

P 2 
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Haviland was a Member of Parliament, a rich man 
with a large estate, and his lodge-keeper had just left 
him to join a fortunate son in America. Miss Barholm 
heard this from one of her village friends when she 
was out with the phaeton and the grey pony, and at 
once thought of Sammy Craddock. The place was the 
very thing for him. The duties were light, the k)dge 
was a pretty and comfortable cottage, and Mr. Haviland 
was known to be a generous master. If Sammy could 
gain the situation, he was provided for. But of course 
there were other applicants, and who was to speak for 
him ? She touched up the respectable grey pony with 
her whip, and drove away from the woman who had 
told her the news, in a perplexed frame of mind. She 
herself only knew Mr. Haviland by sight, his estate 
was three miles from the village, her fether was away, 
and there was really no time to be lost. She drove to 
the comer of the road and paused there for a moment. 

" Oh, indeed, I must go myself," she said at last. 
"It is unconventional, but there is no other way." 
And she bent over and touched the pony again and 
turned the corner without any further delay. 

She drove her three miles at a pretty steady trot, and 
at the end of the third — at the very gates of the Havi- 
land Park, in fact — fortune came to her rescue. A 
good-humoured middle-aged gentleman on a brown 
horse came cantering down the avenue and, passing 
through the gates, approached her. Seeing her, he 
raised his hat courteously ; seeing him, she stopped her 
pony, for she recognised Mr. Haviland. 

She bent forward a little eagerly, feeling the colour 
rise to her face. 

It was somewhat trying to find herself obliged by 
conscience to stop a gentleman on the highway and 
ask a favour of him. 

" Mr. Haviland/' she said. " If you have a moment 
to spare " 

Her clear voice reached him in an instant, and he 
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drew rein by her phaeton, removing his hat again. He 
had beard a great deal of Miss Barholm from his 
acquaintance among the county families. He bad 
heard her spoken of as a rather singular young lady, 
who had the outward appearance of a child, and the 
views of a feminine reconstructor of society. He had 
heard of her little phaeton too, and her grey pony, and. 
so, though he had never seen her before, he recognised 
her at once. 

" Miss Barholm ? " he said, with polite deference. 

"Yes," answered Anice. "And indeed I am glad to 
have been fortunate enough to meet you here. Papa 
is away from home, and I could not wait for his return, 
because • I was afraid I should be too late. I wanted 
to speak to you about the lodge-keeper's place, Mr. 
Haviland." 

He had been rather of the opinion that Miss Barholm 
must be a terrible young woman, with a tendency to 
model cottages and night-schools. It was an agreeable 
surprise to see, sitting in her modest phaeton, a quiet 
girl, who looked up at him with a pair of the largest 
and clearest eyes he had ever seen, while she told him 
about Sammy Craddock. 

" I want the place very much for him, you see," she 
ended. " But of course I do not wish to be unfair to 
any one who may want it, and deserve it more. If there 
is any one who really is in greater need of it," with the 
ghost of a sigh, " I suppose I must give it up." 

"But, I am glad to tell you there is nobody," 
answered Mr. Haviland, quite eagerly. " I can assure 
you, Miss Barholm, that the half-dozen men who have 
applied to me are, without a solitary exception, unmiti- 
gated scamps — great strong burly fellows, who would, 
ten to one, spend their days in the public house, and 
their nights in my preserves, and leave their wives 
and children to attend to my gates. This Craddock 
is evidently the very man for me; I am not a 
model landowner, but I like to combine charity with 
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subservience to my own interests occasionally. I have 
heard something of the old fellow too. Something of 
a demagogue, isn't he? But that will not frighten 
me. I will allow him to get the better of me in political 
discussion, if he will leave my pheasants alone/' 

" I will answer for the pheasants," said A nice, " if 
you will let me send him to you." 

" I will see him to-morrow morning with pleasure," 
said Mr. Haviland. " And if there is anything else I 
can do. Miss Barholm " 

" Thank you, there is nothing else at present. Indeed 
you do not know how grateful I feel." 

Young ladies who go out of the ordinary groove are 
not apt to be attractive to the average English mind. 
There are conveutional charities in which young ladies 
may indulge — there are Sunday-schools, and rheumatic 
old women, and flannel night-caps, and Dorcas societies, 
and such things, to which people are used and which 
are likely to alarm nobody. Ainong a class of discreet 
persons these are held to afford sufficient charitable 
exercise for any well-regulated young woman : and girls 
whose plans branch out in other directions are looked 
upon with some coldness. So the country gentry, 
hearing of Miss Barholm and Jier novel fancies — her 
teaching in a night school with a mild young curate, 
her friendship for the daughter of a dissipated collier, 
her intimate acquaintance with ragged boys and fighting 
terriers, her interest in the unhappy mothers of name- 
less babies — hearing of these things, I say, the excellent 
non-enthusiasts shook their heads as the very mildest 
possible expression of dissent. They suspected strong- 
mindedness and " reform " — perhaps even politics, and 
a wish to advance irregular notions concerning the 
ballot. At any rate, said they, it does not look well, 
and it is very mi^ch better for young persons to leave 
these matters alone and do as others do who are guided 
wholly by their elders. 

Before an hour had passed Sammy Craddock heard 
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the good news. Anice drove back to his house and 
told him, without delay. 

"If you will go to-morrow morning, Mr. Haviland 
will see you," she ended; "and I think you will be 
good friends, Mr. Craddock." 

"Owd Sammy" pushed his spectacles up on his 
forehead, and looked at her. 

" An' tha went at th' business o' thy own accord an' 
managt it i' hoof an hour ! " he said. " Well, I'm domd 
— axin yore pardin fur takkin th' liberty ; it's a habit 
Ive gotten — ^but I be an' no mistake." 

He had not even time to get over his grateful amaze- 
ment and recover his natural balance before she had 
said all she had come to say, and was gone, leaving him 
with " th' owd lass " and his admiration. 

" Well," he said, " I mun say I nivver seed nowt like 
it i' my loife. To think o' th' little wench ha'in' so 
mich gumption, an' to think o' her takkin the matter 
i' bond th minnit she struck it ! Why I hoo's getten 
as mich sense aa a mon. Eh ! but hoo's a rare un — 
I said it when I seed her amongst th' lads theer, an' 
I say it again. An' hoo is na mich bigger nor six 
penn'orth o' copper neyther. An' I warrant hoo nivver 
thowt o' fillin' her pocket wi' tracks by way o' comfort. 
Well, tha'st noan ha' to dee i' th' Union after aw, owd 
lass, an' happen we con save a bit to gi' thee a graidely 
funeral if tha' It mak' up thy moind to stay at th' top 
a bit longer." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Sunday following the curate's visit to Lowrie's 
cottage, just before the opening of the morning service 
at St. Michael's, Joan Lowrie entered, and walking up 
the side aisle, took her place among the free seats. The 
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respectable church members turned to look at her as 
she passed their pews. On her part she seemed to see 
nobody and to hear nothing of the rustlings of the 
genteel garments stirred by the momentary excitement 
caused by her appearance. 

The curate, taking his stand in the pulpit that mom- 
ing, saw, after the first moment, only two faces among 
his congregation. One, from among the old men and 
women in the free seats, looked up at him with qaetf- 
tioning in its deep eyes, as if its owner had brought to 
him a solemn problem to be solved this very hour, or 
for ever left at rest ; the other, turned towards him 
from the Barholm pew, alight with appeal and trust. 
He stood in sore need of tite aid he asked for in his 
silent opening prayer. 

Some of his flock who were somewhat prone to 
underrate his powers at times were moved to a novel 
comprehension of them this morning. The more appre-- 
ciative went home saying among themselves that the 
young man had power after all, and for once at least 
he had preached with uncommon fire and pathos. His 
text wasa brief one — but three words — the three words 
Joan had read beneath the picture of the dead Christ 
— " It is tinished ! " 

If it was chance that led, him to them to-day. It was 
a strange and fortunate chance, and surely he had never 
preached as he preached at this time. 

When he ended, the woman sitting next to Joan 
heard a heavy sigh fall from her lips, and then the 
girl rose and passed from her place to the door, 
with her eyelids downcast. Anice looked for her 
■n; she had gone before the rest of the con- 
Lion. 

i in the evening, being out in the garden near the 
hedge, Anice heard her name spoken, and glancing 
!,he leafy barrier, saw Joan standing on the side 
lUSt as she had seen her the first time they had 
n to each other. 
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" I ha' na a minnit to stay/* she said, without any 
prelude, " but I ha' summat to say to yo'." 

Her manner was quiet, and her face wore a softened 
pallor. Even her physical power seemed for a time to 
appear subdued. And yet she looked steady and 
resolved. 

"I wur at church this morninV' she began again 
almost immediately. 

" I saw you,' Anice answered. 

She made a little motion of the head. 

" I wur nivver theer before. I went to see fur mysen. 
I ha' read the book yo' gi' me, an' theer's things in it 
as I niwer heerd on.» Mester Grace too — he coom to 
see me, an' I axt him questions. Theer wur things as 
I wanted to know, an' now it seems loike it looks 
clearer. What wi' th' pictur*— it begun wi' th' pictur'— 
an' th' book, an* what he said to-day i' church, Tve made 
up my moind." 

She paused an instant, her lips trembled, and when 
she raised her eyes there were tears in them, and she 
lifted her hand slightly with a solemn gesture. 

" I dunnot want to say much about it now," she said, 
brokenly. ** I ha* not getten the words. But I thowb 
as yo'd loike to know. I believe i' th' Book ; I believe 
i' th' Cross ; I believe i' Him as deed on it ! That's 
what I coom to say." 

The woman turned without another word and went 
away. 

Anice did not remain in the garden. The spirit of 
Joan Lowrie's intense mood communicated itself to her. 
She even trembled a little, and her pulse beat rapidly. 
She thought of Paul Grace and wished for his presence. 
She felt herself drawn near to him again. She wanted 
to tell him that his harvest had come, that his faithful- 
ness had not been without its reward. Her own labour 
she only counted as chance-work, imperfectly done. 

She found Fergus Derrick in the parlour, talking to 
her mother. 
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He was sitting in his favourite position, leaning back 
in a chair before a window, his strong hands clasped 
behind his head. His friendly intercourse with the 
family had extended beyond the ceremonious epoch, 
when a man's attitudes are studied and unnatural. In 
these days Derrick was as much at ease at the Rectory 
as an only son might have been. 

When Anice entered the room, her mother spoke to 
her. 

" I thought some one spoke to you across the hedge, 
Anice," she said. 

" Yes," Anice answered. " Some one did ; it was Joan 
Lowrie." 

She sat down opposite Fergus, and told them what 
had occurred. Her voice was not quite steady, and she 
made the relation as brief as possible. Derrick sat 
looking out of the window without moving. Once or 
twice his forehead knit itself, and when Anice ended be 
remained silent and abstracted. 

"Mr. Derrick," said Anice at last, after a few 
moments had elapsed, " what now is to be done with 
Joan Lowrie ? " 

Derrick roused himself with a start, to meet her eyes 
and find them almost sad. 

" What now ? " he said. " God knows ! For one, I 
cannot see the end." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The light in the cottage upon the Knoll Broad burned 
late in these days, and when Derrick was delayed in the 
little town, he used to see it twinkle afar off, before he 
turned the bend of the road on his way home. He liked 
to see it. It became a sort of beacon light, and as such> 
he began to watch for it. He used to wonder what Joan 
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was doing, and he glanced in through the curtainless 
windows as he passed by. Then he discovered that 
when the light shone she was at work. Sometimes she 
was sitting at the wooden table with a book, sometimes 
she was labouring at some task with pen and ink, 
sometimes she was trying to use her needle. 

She had applied to Anice for instruction in this last 
effort. It was not long before Anice found that she was 
intent upon acquiring the womanly arts her life had put 
it out of her power to learn. 

** I'd loike to learn to sew a bit," she had said, and 
the confession seemed awkward and reluctant. " I want 
to learn to do a bit o' woman's work. I'm tired o* 
bein' neyther th' one thing nor th' other. Seems 
loike I've alius been doin' men's ways, an' I am na 
content." 

Two or three times Derrick saw her passing to and 
fro before the window, hushing the child in her arms, 
and once he even heard her singing to it in a low, but 
evidently rarely-tried voice. Up to the time that Joan 
first sung to the child she had never sung in her life. 
She caught herself one day half chanting a lullaby she 
had heard Anice Barholm sing. The sound of her own 
voice was so novel to her that she paused all at once in 
her walk across the room, prompted by a queer impulse 
to listen. 

"Itmoightha* been somebody else," she said. "I 
wonder what made md do it It wur a queer thing." 

Sometimes Derrick met Joan entering the Bectory 
(at which both were frequent visitors); sometimes, 
passing through the hall on her way home ; but how- 
ever often he met her, he never felt that he advanced 
at all in her friendship. 

On one occasion, having bidden Anice good-night and 
gone out on the staircase, Joan stepped hurriedly back 
into the room and stood at the door as if waiting. 

'* What is it ? "Anice asked. 

Joan started. She had looked flushed and downcast, 
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and when Anice addressed her, an expression of con- 
scious self-hetrayal fell upon her. 

" It is Mester Derrick," she answered, saying no more, 
and in a moment she went out. 

Anice remained seated at the table, her hands clasped 
before her. 

"Perhaps," at last she said aloud, ** perhaps this is 
what is to be done with her. And then" — ^her lips 
tremulous — " it will be a work for me to do.'* 

Derrick's friendship and affection for herself held no 
germ of warmer feeling. If she had had the slightest 
doubt of this, she would have relinquished nothing. 
She had a disbelief in exaggerated notions of self- 
immolation. She would not have given up to another 
woman what Heaven had given to herself, any more 
than she would have striven to win from another woman 
what had been Heaven's gift to her. If she felt pain, 
it was not the pain of a small envy, but of a great 
tenderness. She was capable of making any effort for 
the ultimate good of the man she could have loved with 
the whole strength of her nature. 

When she entered her home that night, Joan Lowrie 
was moved to some surprise by a scene which met her 
eyes. It was a simple thing and under some circum- 
stances would have meant little ; but taken in connection 
with her remembrance of past events, it had a peculiar 
significance. Liz was sitting upon the hearth, with some 
odds and ends of bright-coloured ribbon on her knee, 
and a little straw hat in her hand. She was trimming 
the hat, and using the scraps of ribbon for the purpose. 
When she heard Joan, she looked up and reddened 
somewhat, and then hung her head over her work 



again. 



"I'm makin* up my hat again," she said, almost 
deprecatingly. " It wur sich a faded thing." 

*' Are yo' ? " said Joan. 

She came and stood leaning against the fireplace and 
looked down at the girl thoughtfully. The shallowness 
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and simplicity of the girl baflBed her continually. She 
herself, who was prompted in action by deep motive and 
strong feeling, found it hard to realise that there could 
be a surface with no depth below. 

Her momentary embarrassment having died out, Liz 
had quite forgotten herself in the interest of her task. 
She was full of self-satisfaction and trivial pleasure. She 
looked positively happy as she tried the effect of one bit 
of colour after another, holding the hat up. Joan had 
never known her to show such interest in anything 
before. One would never have fancied, seeing the girl 
at this moment, that a blight lay upon her life, that she 
could only look back with shrinking, and forward with 
hopelessness. She was neither looking backward nor 
forward now — all her simple energies were concentrated 
in her work. How was it ? Joan asked herself. Had 
she forgotten — could she forget the past, and be ready 
for petty vanities and folUes ? To Joan, Liz's history 
had been a tragedy — a tragedy which must be tragic to 
its end. But what was there of the tragic element in 
the present mood of this pretty seventeen-year-old girl, 
sitting eager and delighted over her lapful of ribbon ? 
Not that Joan begrudged her the light happiness— she 
only wondered and asked herself how it could be. 

Possibly her silence attracted Liz's attention. Sud- 
denly she looked up, and when she saw the gravity of 
Joan's face, her own changed. 

" Yo're grudgin' me doin' it," she cried. To' think I 
ha' no reet to care for sich things," and she dropped hat 
and ribbon on her knee with an angry gesture. " Happen 
I ha' na," she whimpered. " I ha' na' gotten no reet to 
no soart o' pleasure, I dare say." 
'• Nay," said Joan, rousing herself from her reverie. 

" Nay, yo' must na' say that, Liz. If it pleases yo' it 
canna do no hurt ; I'm glad to see yo' pleased." 

"I'm tired o' doin' nowt but mope i* th' house," Liz 
fretted, "I want to go out a bit loike other foak. 
Theer's places i' Riggan as I could go to wi'out bein 
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sleered at — theer's other wenches as hais done worse nor 
me. Ben Maxy towd Mary on'y yesterday as I wur the 
prettiest lass i' th' place fur aw their sleera.*' "^ 

" Ben Maxy ? " Joan said slowly. 

Liz twisted a bit of ribbon round her finger. 

" It's not as I care fur what Ben Maxy says, or what 
ony other mon says, fur th' matter o' that, but — ^but it 
shows as I need na be so mich ashamed o' mysen after 
aw, an' need na stay i' doors as if I dare na show my 
face." 

Joan made no answer. The shallow nature baffled 
her again. 

"Ajcl' yet," she said, smiling faintly at her own 
train of thought afterwards, "I dunnot see what I'm 
complainin' on. Am I out o' patience because her pain 
is na deeper ? Surely I am na wanting her to mak' 
th' most o* her burden. I mun be a queer wench, 
tryin' to mak' her happy, an' then feelin' worrited at 
her forgettin' her trouble. It's well as she con let 
things slip so easy." 

But there came times when she could not help being 
anxious, seeing Liz gradually drifting out into her old 
world again. She was so weak and pretty and frivolous, 
so ready to listen to rough flatteries. Riggan was more 
rigid in its criticisms than in its morality, and criticisni 
having died out, oflFence was forgotten through in- 
difference rather than through charity. Those who had 
been hardest upon Liz in her day of darkness were 
carelessly ready to take her up again when her fault was 
an old story, overshadowed by some newer scandal. 

Joan found herself left alone with the child oftener 
than she used to be, but in truth this was a relief rather 
than otherwise. She was accustomed to solitude, and 
the work of self-culture she had begun filled her spare 
hours with occupation. 

Since his dismissal from the mines, she saw but little 
of her father. Sometimes she saw nothing of him for 
weeks. The night after he lost his place he came into 
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the house, and making up a small bundle of his personal 
effects, took a surly leave of the two women. 

"I'm goin' on th' tramp a bit," he said. "If yo're 
axed, yo' can say I'm gone to look fur a job. My day 
has na coom yet, but it's on th' way." 

Since then he had only returned once or twice, and 
his visits had always been brief and unexpected, and at 
night. The first time he had startled Joan by dropping 
in upon her at midnight, his small bundle on his knob- 
stick over his shoulder, his clothes bespattered with 
road-side mud. He said nothing of his motive in coming 
— merely asked for his supper and ate it without much 
remark. 

"I ha' na had luck," he said. "Luck's not i' my 
loine ; I wur na born to it, loike some foak. Happen 
th' tide'll tak' a turn after a bit." 

" Yore feyther wur axin me about th' engineer," Liz 
said to Joan the next morning. " He wanted to know if 
we seed him pass heer i' his road hoam. D' yo' think 
he's getten a spite agen th' engineer yet, Joan ? " 

" I m afeard so," Joan answered. " Feyther's loike to 
bear a grudge agen them as put him out, whether they're 
reet or wrong. Liz " hesitating. 

"What is It, Joan?" 

" Dunnot yo' say no more nor yo' con help when he 
axes yo' about th' engineer. I'm worritin' my sen lest 
feyther should get hissen into trouble. He's hasty, yo' 
know." 

In the evening she went out and left the child to its 
mother. She had business to look after, she told Liz, 
and it would keep her out late. Whatever the business 
was, it kept her out so late that Liz was tired of waiting, 
and went to bed worn out and a trifle fretted. 

She did not know what hour it was when she 
awakened; voices and a light in the road roused 
her, and almost as soon as she was fully conscious, the 
door opened and Joan came in. Liz raised her head 
from the pillow to look at het. She was pale and 
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seemed excited. She was even trembling a Kttle, ajid 
her -voice was unsteady as she asked, 

" Has th' little un been quiet, Liz ? " 

"Quiet enow," said Liz. "What a toime yo' ha' 
been, Joan ! It mun be near midneet. I got so worn 
out wi' waitin' fur yo' that I could na sit up no longer. 
Wheer ha' yo* been ? " 

" I went to Kiggan," said Joan. *' Theer wur sum- 
mat as I wur obliged to see to, an' I wur kept beyond 
my toime by summat as happent. But it is na quoit 
midneet, though it's late enow." 

" Was na theer a lantern wi' yo' ?" asked Liz. '*I 
thowt I seed th' leet fro' a lantern." 

" Yes," Joan answered, " theer wur a lantern. As I 
wur turnin' into th' road, I met Mester Derrick comin* 
fro' th' Kectory, an' — an' he walked alongside o' jne." 



CHAPTER XX 

Sammy Craddock made his appearance at Mr. Havi- 
land's promptly, and being shown into the library, which 
was empty, took a seat, and proceeded to regard the 
surroundings critically. 

" Dunnot scald thy nose wi' thy own broth," 
Mrs. Craddock had said to him warningly when he 
lefb her. "Keep a civil tongue i' thy head. Thy 
toime fur saucin' thy betters is past an gone. Tha'lt 
ha' to tak' both fat an' lean together i' these days, or 
go wi'out mate." 

Sammy remembered these sage remarks rather sorely, 
as he sat awaiting the master of the household. His 
independence had been very dear to him, and the idea 
that he must relinquish it was a grievous thorn in the 
flesh. He glanced round at the pictures and statuettes, 
and shook his head dubiously. 
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" A mon wi' so many crinkum-crankums as he seems 
to ha' getten '11 be -apt to be reyther set i' polytics. 
An' I'll warrant this is na' th' best parlour neyther. 
Aw th' wall covered wi' books too, an' a ornymental 
step-lather to climb up to th^ high shelves. Well, 
Sammy, owd lad, tha's not seen aw th' world yet, tha 
finds out. Theer's a bit o' summat outside Kiggan. 
After aw, it does a mon no hxirt to travel. I should na 
wonder if I mought see things as I nivver heerd on if 
I getten as fur as th' Contynent. Theer's France now 
— foak say as they dunnot speak Lancashire i' Erance, 
an' conna so mxich as understand it. Well, theer's 
ignorance aw o'er th' world." 

The door opened at this juncture, and Mr. Haviland 
entered — fresh, florid, and cordial. His temperament 
being an easy one, he xather dreaded collision with 
anybody, and would specially have disliked an uncom- 
fortable interview with this old fellow, of whom people 
generally had such a bad opinion. He would like to be 
able to preserve his affability of demeanour for his own 
sake as well as for Miss Barholm's. 

" Ah 1 " he said, ^* Craddock, is it ? Glad to see you, 
Craddock." 

Sammy rose from his seat. 

" Aye," he answered. *' Sam'll Craddock fix)' Kiggan. 
Sam« to you, Mesten" 

Mr. Haviland waved his hand good-naturedly, 

" Take your seat again," he said. " Don't stand. You 
are the older man of the two, yo<u know, and I dare say 
you are tired with your walk. You <5ame about the 
lodge-keeper's place ? '** 

"That little lass o' the i^wd parson's " began 

Sammy, unconsciously irreverent. 

**Miss Anice Barholm," interposed Mr. Haviland. 
" Yes, she told me she would send you. I never had 
the pleasure of seeing her until she drove here yesterday 
to ask for the place for you. She was afraid to lose 
time in waiting for her father s return." 

Q 
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" Yo* nivver saw her afore ? " 

" No." 

" Well," rubbing his hands excitedly over the knob 
of his stick, " hoo's a rarer un than I thowt fur, even. 
Hoo'U stond at nowt, won't that little wench," and he 
gave vent to his feelings in a delighted chuckle. " I'd 
loike to ax yo'," he added, "wheer's th* other lass as 
ud ha' had th* pluck to do as mich." 

" I don't think there is another woman in the country 
who would have done it," said Mr. Haviland, smiling. 
" We shall agree in our opinion of Miss Barholm, I see, 
Craddock, if we quarrel about everything else. " 

Sammy took out his flowered bandanna and wiped 
his bald forehead. He was at once mollified and en- 
couraged. He felt that he was being treated with a 
kind of respect and consideration. Here was one of the 
gentry who placed himself on a friendly footing with 
him. Perhaps upon the whole he should not find it so 
difl&cult to reconcile himself to his change of position 
after all. If he might retain his open expression of 
opinion the rest would not seem so bad. And being 
thus encouraged, a certain bold simplicity made him 
address himself to Mr. Haviland not as a servant in 
prospective to a prospective master, but as man to 
man. 

" Th' fact is," he said, " as I am na mieh o' a lass's 
mon mysen, and I wunnot say as I ha' mich opinion o' 
woman foak i' general — they're flighty, yo' see — they're 
flighty ; but I mun say as I wur took by that little 
wench o' th* parsen's — I wur took by her." 

"She would be glad to hear it, I am sure," with 
an irony so suave tUat Sammy proceeded with fresh 
gravity. 

" I mak' no doubt on't," dogmatically. '* I mak' no 
doubt on't i' th' world, but I dunnot know as th' flattery 
ud do her good. Sugar sop is na o'er digestible to th' 
best o' 'em. They ha' to be held a bit i' check, yo' see. 
But hoo's a wonderfu* little lass— g^r a lass, I mun 
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admit. Seems a pity to ha' wasted so mich good lad 
metal on a slip o' a wench, does na it ? " 

'* You think so ? Well, that is a matter of opinion, 
you know. However — concerning the lodge-keeper s 

flace. You understand what your duties would be, 
suppose ? " 

" Tendin' th' gates an' th' loike. Aye, sir. Th' little 
lass towd me aw about it. Hoo is na one as misses 
owt." 

" So I see," smiling again. " And you think you can 
perform them ? " 

" I wur thinkin' so. It did na stroike me as a mon 
. need to be particular muskylar to do th' reet thing by 
'em. I think I could tackle 'em wi'out breakin' 
down." 

After a brief discussion of the subject, it was agreed 
upon that Mr. Craddock should be installed as keeper 
of the lodge the week following. 

" As to polities," said Mr. Haviland, when his visitor 
rose to depart. " I hear you are something of a poli- 
tician, Craddock." 

" Summat o' one, sir," answered Sammy, his evident 
satisfaction touched with a doubtful gravity. " Summat 
o' one. I ha' my opinions o' things i' gineral." 

" So I have been told ; and they have made you rather 
unpopular among our county people, perhaps ? " 

" I am na mich o' a favourite," with satisfaction. 

" No ; the fact is that until Miss Barholm came to me 
I had rather a bad idea of you, Craddock." 

This looked somewhat serious, Craddock regarding it 
rather in the light of a challenge. 

" I'd loike well enow to ha' yo' change it," he said, 
" but my coat is na o' th* turnin' web. I mun ha' nry 
say about things — gentry or no gentry." And his 
wrinkled old visage expressed so crabbed a determina- 
tion to remain unmoved that Mr. Haviland laughed 
outright in the most tolerant of humours. 

" Oh ! don't misunderstand me," he said ; " stick to 

Q 2 
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your party, Craddock. We will try to agree, for Miss 
Barholm's sake. I will leave you to your opinion, and 
you will leave me to mine — even a Member of Parlia- 
pent has a right to an opinion, you know, if he doesn't 
intrude it upon the public too much." 

Craddock went home in a mollified frame of mind. 
He felt that he had gained his point and held his 
ground, and he respected himself accordingly. He felt 
too that his associates had additional right to respect 
him. It was their ground too and he had held it for 
them as well as for himself. He stopped at the Crown 
for his mid-day glass of ale ; and his self-satisfaction 
was so evident that his friends observed it, and remarked 
among themselves that " th' owd lad wur pickin' up bis 
crumbs a bit. " 

" Yo're lookin' graidely to-day, Sammy," said one. 

" I'm feelin' a trifle graidelier than I ha* done," he 
answered, oracularly. " Things is lookin* up." 

" I'm main glad to hear it. Tell us as how." 

" Well " — with studied indiflference — " it's noan so 
great luck i' comparison, but it's summat to be thank fu' 
fur to a mon as is down i' th' world. I've gotten the 
lodge-keeper's place at Mr. Haviland's." 

" Tha nivver says ! Who'd 'a' thowt it ? How ivver 
did that coom about ? " 

" Friends i' coort," with dignity. " Friends i' coort, 
Hond me that jug o' ale, Tummy. Haviland's a mon 
o' discretion, if he is a Member o' Parlyment. We've 
had quoite a friendly chat this momin' as we set i' th' 
loibery together. He is na so bad i' his pollytics after 
aw's said and done. He'll do upo' th' whole." 

"Yo' stood up to him free enow, I warrant," said 
Tummy. " Th' gentlefoak dunnot often hear such free 
speakin' as yo' gi* 'em, Sammy." 

" Well, I had to be a bit indypendent ; it wur nat'ral. 
It would na ha' done to ha' tumt soft, if he wur th' 
mester an' me th' mon. But he's a mon o' sense, as 
I say, an* he wur civil enow, an' friendly enow. He's 
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getten gumption to see as pollytics is poUytics. I'll 
tell yo* what, lads, I*m comin' to th' opinion as happen 
theer's more sense i* some o' th' gentry than we gi* 'em 
credit fur ; they ha' not mich but book lamin i' their 
heads, it's true, but they're noan so bad — ^some on 'em — 
if yo're charytable wi' 'em." 

" Who was thy friend i' coort, Sammy ? " was asked 
next. 

Sammy's fist went down upon the table with a force 
which made the mugs dance and rattle. 

" Now tha'rt comin' to the meat i' the egg," he said. 
** Who should tha think it wur 'at had th' good-will an' 
th' head to tak' th' business i' bond ? " 

" It ud be hard to say." 

" Why, it wur that little lass o' th' owd parson's again. 
Domd lif she wunnot run aw Biggan i' a twelvemonth. 
I dunnot know wheer she getten her head-fillin* fro', 
unless she robbed th' owd parson an' left his nob 
standin' empty* Happen that's what's up wi' th' owd 
chap." 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Derrick had had a great deal to think about of 
late. Affairs at the mines had been troublesome, as 
usual, and he had been often irritated by adverse 
circumstances, and the stupidity of the men who were 
in authority over him, He began to feel, moreover, 
that an almost impalpable barrier had sprung up 
between himself and his nearest friend. When he 
came to face the matter, he was obliged to acknowledge 
to himself that there were things he had kept from 
Grace, though it had been without any positive 
intention of concealment. And, perhaps, being the 
sensitive fellow he had called him, Grace had felt 
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that there was something behind his occasional ab- 
straction and silence, and had shrunk within himself, 
feeling a trifle hurt at Derrick's want of frankness 
and confidence. 

Hardly a day passed in which he did not spend some 
short time in the society of his Pythias. He rarely 
passed his lodgings without dropping in, and to-night 
he turned in on his way from the office, and fell upon 
Grace hard at work over a volume of theology. 

" Lay your book aside," he said to him. " I want to 
gossip this evening, old fellow.** 

Grace closed his book and came to his usual seat, 
smiling affectionately. There was a suggestion of 
feminine affectionateness in his bearing towards his 
friend. 

" Gossip," he remarked. " The word gossip ** 

" Oh," put in Derrick, " it is a woman's word ; but 
I am in a womanish sort of humour. I am going to 
be — I suppose one might say — confidential." 

The Reverend Paul reddened a little ; but as Derrick 
rather avoided looking at him he did not observe the 
fact. 

" Grace," he said, after a silence, " I have a sort of 
confession to make. 1 am in a difficulty, and I rather 
blame myself for not having come to you before." 

"Don't blame yourself," said the curate, faintly. 
" You — you are not to blame." 

Then Derrick glanced up at him quickly. This 
sounded so significant of some previous knowledge of 
his trouble that he was taken aback. He could not 
quite account for it. 

" What ! " he exclaimed. " Is it possible that you 
have guessed it already ? *' 

" I have thought so — sometimes I have thought so — 
though I feel as if I ought almost to ask your pardon 
for going so far." 

Grace had but one thought as he spoke. His friend's 
trouble meant his friend's honour and regard for himself. 
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It was for his sake that Derrick was hesitating on the 
brink of a happy love — unselfishly feeling for him. He 
knew the young man's impetuous generosity, and saw 
how, under the circumstances, it might involve him. 
Loving Anice Barholm with the full strength of a strong 
nature. Derrick was generous . enough still to shrink 
from his prospect of success with the woman his friend 
had failed to win. 

Derrick flung himself back in his chair with a sigh. 
He was thinking with secret irritation that he must have 
felt even more than he had acknowledged to himself, 
since he had in all unconsciousness confessed so much. 

"You have saved me the trouble of putting into 
words a feeling I have not words to explain," he said. 
"Perhaps that is the reason why I have not spoken 
openly before, Grace " — abruptly — " I have fancied there 
was a cloud between /US." 

" Between us 1 " said vGrace, eagerly and warmly. 
" No, no I That was a poor fancy indeed.; I could 
not bear that." 

" Nor I," impetuously. " Don't let me fear that. 
But I cannot be explicit even now, Grace — even my 
thoughts are not explicit. I have been bewildered and 
— ^yes, amazed — amazed at finding that I had gone so 
far without knowing it. Surely there never was a 
passion — 'if it is really a passion — that had so little 
to feed upon." 

" So little ! " echoed Grace. 

Derrick got up and began to walk across the floor. 

" I have nothing — nothing, and I am beset on every 
side." 

There is somethi^g extraordinary in the bKndness 
of a man w;ith an absorbing passion. Absorbed by- his 
passion for one woman, Grace was blind to the greatest 
of inconsistencies in his jfriend's speech and manner. 
Absorbed in Jiis passion for another woman, i Derrick 
forgot for the hour everything concerning his friend's 
love for Anice Barhokn. 
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Suddenly he paused in his career across the room. 

" Grace," he said, " I cannot trust myself; but I can 
trust you. I cannot be unselfish in this — you can. 
Tell me what I am to do — ^answer me this question, 
though God knows it would be a hard one for any man 
to answer. Perhaps I ought not to ask it — perhaps I 
ought to have decision enough to answer it myself 
without troubling you. But how can I ? And you, 
who are so true to yourself and to me in other things, 
will be true in this, I know. This feeling is stronger 
than all else — so strong that I have feared and failed to 
eomprehend it. I had not even thought of it until it 
eame upon me with fearful forcei and I am conscious 
t^at it has not reached its height yet. It is not an 
ignoble passion, I know. How could a passion for such 
a creature be ignoble ? And yet, again, there have 
been times when I have felt that perhaps it was best to 
struggle against it. I am beset on every side, as I have 
said, and I appeal to you. Ought love to be stronger 
than all else ? I used to tell myself so, before it came 
upon me — and now I can only wonder at myself, and 
tremble to find that I have grown weak." 

God knows it was a hard question he had asked of 
the man who loved him ; but this man did not hesitate 
to answer it as freely as if he had no thought that he 
was signing the death-warrant of all hopes for himself. 
Grace went to him and laid a hand upon his broad 
shoulder. 

" Come and sit down and I will tell you,'* he said, 
with a palKd face. 

Derrick obeyed his» gentle touch with a faint smile. 

"I am too fiery and tempestuous, and you want to 
cool me,^ he said. " You are as gentW as^ a woman, 
Grace." 

The curate, standing up before him, a slight, not at 
all heroic figure in his well-worn, almost threadbare 
g^.rments, smiled in return. 

**I want to answer your question," he said, "and my 
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answer is this : When a man loves a woman wholly, 
truly, purely, and to her highest honour — such love is 
the highest and noblest thing in this world, and nothing 
should lead to its sacrifice — no ambition, no hope, no 
friendship." 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

" I DUNNOT know what to mak' on her," Joan said 
to Anice, speaking of Liz. "Sometimes she's i' such 
spirits that she's fairly flighty, an' then again she's aw 
fretted an' crossed with ivverything. Th' choild seems 
to worrit her to death." 

"That lass p' Lowrie's has made a bad bargain i* 
takin' up wi' that wench," said a townsman to Grace. 
*• She's noan one o' th' soart as '11 keep straight. She's 
as shallow as a brook i' midsummer. What's she doin' 
leavin' th' young un to Joan, and gaddin' about wi' 
ribbins i' her bonnet? Some lasses would na ha' th' 
heart to show theirsens." 

The truth was that the poor weak child was struggling 
feebly in deep waters again. She had not thought of 
danger. She had only been tired of the monotony 
of her existence, and had longed for a change. If 
she had seen the end she would have shrunk from it 
before she had taken her first step. She wanted no 
more trouble and shame ; she only wanted variety and 
excitement. 

She was going down a by-lane leading to the Maxey's 
cottfitge, and was hurrying through the twilight, when 
she brushed against a man who was lounging carelessly 
along the path, smoking a cigar, and evidently enjoying 
the balmy coolness of the summer evening. It was 
just light enough for her to see that this person was 
a gentleman, well-dressed and young, and with a certain 
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lazily graceful way of moving, and it was just light 
enough for this person to see that the half-frightened 
face she lifted was pretty and youthfiiL But, having 
seen this much, he must surely have recognised more» 
for he made a quick backward step. 

« Liz ! " he said. " Why, Liz, my girl ! " 

And Liz stood stilL She stood still, because, for the 
moment, she lost the power of motion. Her heart gave 
a great wild leap, and in a minute more she was trem- 
bling all over with a strange, dreadful emotion. It 
seemed as if long, terrible months were blotted out, 
and she was looking into her cruel lover s face as 
she had looked at it last. It was the man who had 
brought her to her greatest happiness and her deepest 
pain and misery. She could not speak at first: but 
soon she broke into a passion of tears. It evidently 
made the young man uncomfortable — ^perhaps it touched 
him a little. Balph LandseU's nature was not unlike 
Liz's own. He was invariably swayed by the passing 
circumstances — only perhaps he was a trifle more easily 
moved by an evil impulse than a good one. The beauty 
of the girl's tearful fsu^e, too, overbalanced his first feel- 
ing of irritation at seeing her and finding that he was 
in a difficult position. Then he did not want her to 
run away and perhaps betray him in her agitation, so 
he put out his hand and laid it on her shoulder: 

" Hush," he said. " Don't cry. What a poor little 
goose you are. Somebody will hear you." 

The girl made an effort to free herself from his 
detaining hand, but it was useless. Light as his grasp 
was, it held her. 

" Let me a-be," she cried, sobbing in a petulant way. 
" Yo' ha* no reet to hold me. To' wur ready enow to 
let me go when — ^when I wur i' trouble." 

" Trouble ! " he repeated after her. " Wasn't I in 
trouble too ? You don't mean to say you did not know 
what a mess I was in ? I'll own it looked rather 
shabby, Liz, but I was obliged to bolt as I did. I 
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hadn't time to stay and explain. The governor was 
down on us, and there would have been an awful row. 
Don't be hard on a fellow, Lizzie. You're — you're too 
nice a little girl to be hard on a fellow." 

But Liz would not listen. 

" Yo' went away an' left me wi'out a word," she said ; 
•* yo' went away an' left me to tak' care o' mysen, when 
I could na do it, an* had na strength to howd up agen 
th' world. I wur turned out o' house an' home, an' if 
it had na been fur the hospytal, I might ha' deed i' th' 
street. Let me go. I dunnot want to ha awt to do wi' 
yo'. I niwer wanted to see yore face- again. Leave 
me a-be. It's ower now, an' I dunnot want to get into 
trouble again." 

He drew his hand away, biting his lip and frowning 
boyishly. He had been as fond of Liz as such a man 
could be. But she had been a trouble to him in the 
end, and he had barely escaped, through his cowardly 
flight, from being openly disgraced and visited by his 
father's wrath. 

" If you had not gone away in such a hurry, you 
would have found that did not mean I to treat you so 
badly after all," he said. " I wrote to you and sent you 
money, and told you why I was obliged to leave you 
for the time, but you were gone, and the letter was 
returned to me. I was not so much to blame." 

" Th' blame did na fa' on yo'," said Liz. " I tell yo' 
I wur turnt out, but — it — it does na matter now," with 
a sob. 

Now that she was out of his reach, he discovered that 
she had not lost all her old attractions for him. She 
was prettier than ever — the shawl had slipped from her 
curly hair, the tears in her eyes made them look large 
and soft, and gave her face an expression of most pathe- 
tic helplessness — and he really felt that he would like 
to defend if not clear himself. So, when she made a 
movement as if to leave him, he felt positively anxious 
to detain her. 
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" You are not going," he said. " You won't leave a 
fellow in this way, Lizzie." 

The old tone, half caressing, half reproachful, was 
harder for the girl to withstand than a stronger will 
could comprehend. It brought back so much to her — 
those first bright days, her poor brief little reign, her 
childish pleasures, his professed love for her, all her lost 
delight. If she had been deliberately bad, she would 
have given way that instant, knowing that she was 
trifling on the brink of sin once more. But she was 
not bad, only emotional, weak and wavering. The tone 
held her one moment and then she burst into fresh 
tears, passionate and unrestrained. 

"I wunnot listen to yo'," she cried. "I wunnot 
listen to yo*. I wunnot — I wunnot," and before he 
had time to utter another word, she had turned and 
fled down the lane back towards Joan's cottage like 
some hunted creature fleeing for life. 

Joan, sittin'g alone, rose in alarm when she burst 
open the door and rushed in. She was quivering from 
head to foot, panting for breath, and the tears were wet 
upon her cheeks. 

" What is it ? " cried Joan. * Lizzie, my lass, what 
ails yo' ? " 

She threw herself down upon the floor, and hid her 
face in the folds of Joan's dress. 

** I — ha* — I ha' seed a ghost, or — summat," she panted 
and whimpered. « I— I met summat as feaxt me." 

" Let me go and look what it wur," said Joan. " Was 
it i* th' lane ? Tha art tremblin* aw' o'er, Lizzie." 

But Lizzie only clung to her more closelv. 

" Nay — nay," she protested. " Tha shall na go. I'm 
feart to be left — an* — an' I dunnot want yo to go. 
Dunnot go, Joan, dunnot." 

And Joan was fain to remain. 

She did not go out into the village for several days 
after this, Joan observed. She stayed at home and 
did not even leave the cottage. She was not like 
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herself either. Up to that time she had seemed to be 
forgetting her trouble, and gradually slipping back into 
the enjoyments she had known before she had gone 
away. Now a cloud seemed to be upon her. She was 
restless and nervous, or listless and unhappy. She was 
easily startled, and now and, then Joan fancied that 
she was expecting something unusual to happen. She 
lost colour and appetite, and the child's presence 
troubled her more than usual. Once, when it set up 
a sudden cry, she started, and the next moment burst 
into tears. 

" Why, Liz ! " said Joan, almost tenderly. " Yo' 
mun be ailin', or yo* hannot getten o'er yore fright yet. 
Yo're not yoresen at aw. What a simple little lass yo' 
are to be feart by a boggart i' that way." 

" I dunnot know what's the matter wi' me," said Liz ; 
"I dunnot feel reet, somehow. Happen I shall get 
o'er it i' toime." 

But though she recovered herself somewhat, she was 
not the same girl again. And this change in her it was 
that made Joan open her heart to Anice. She saw 
that something was wrong, and noted a new influence 
at work, even after the girl began to go out again and 
resume her visits 'to her acquaintances. Then, alter- 
nating with fretful listlessness, came tremulous high 
spirits and feverish fits of gaiety. 

There came a day, however, when Joan gained a clue 
to the meaning of this alteration, though never from 
her first recognition of it, until the end came, did she 
comprehend it fully. Perhaps she was wholly un- 
conscious of what narrower natures experience. At 
least her unconsciousness was a noble one. Then, too, 
she had little opportunity for hearing gossip. She had 
no visitors, and she was kept much at home by the 
child, who was not healthy, and who during the summer 
months was constantly feeble and ailing. Grace, hear- 
ing nothing more after the first hint of suspicion, was 
80 fifiir relieved that he thought it best to spare Joan 
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the pain of being stung by it. But there came a piece 
of news to Joan that troubled her. 

" Thei's a young sprig o' one o' th' managers stayia' 
at th' 'Queen's Arms/" remarked a pitwoman one 
morning. "He's a*foine young chap, too— dresses up 
loike a tailor's dummy, an' looks as if he'd stepped reet 
square out o' a bandbox. He's a son o' owd Landsell's." 

Joan stopped a moment at her work. 

•* Are yo* sure o' that ? " she asked, anxiously. 

" Sure he's Mester Landsell's son ? Aye, to be sure 
it's him. My mester towd me hissen." 

This was Liz's trouble then. 

At noon Joan went home full of self-reproacli be- 
cause sometimes her patience had failed her. Liz 
looked up with traces of tears in her eyes when Joan 
came in. Joan did not hesitate. She only thought of 
giving her comfort. She went and sat down in a chair 
near by — she drew the curly head down upon her lap, 
and laid her hand on it caressingly. 

" Lizzie, lass," she said, " yo' need na ha' been afeard 
to tell me." 

There was a quick little pant from Liz, and then a 
stillness. 

" I heard about it to-day," Joan went on, " an' I did 
na wonder as yo' wur full o' trouble. It brings it back, 
Liz, I dsire say." 

The pant became a sob — the sob broke into a low- 
cry. 

" Oh, Joan ! Joan ! dunnot blame me — dunnot. It 
wur na my fault as he coom, an' — an' I canna bear 
it." 

Even then Joan had no suspicion. To her mind it 
was quite natural as such a cry of pain should be 
wrung from the weak heart. Her hand lost its steadi- 
ness as she touched the soft, tangled hair more tenderly 
than before. 

" He wur th' ghost as yo' seed i' th' lane," she. said. 
" Wur na he ? " 
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" Aye," wept Liz, " he wur, an' I dare tell na yo'. It 
seemit loike it tuk away my breath an' aw my heart 
owt o' me. Nivver yo' blame me, Joan — nivver yo' be 
hard on me — ivverything else is hard enow. I thowt 
I wur safe wi' yo' — I did fur sure." 

" An yo' are safe," Joan answered. " Dost tho' think 
I would turn again thee ? Nay, lass ; tha'rt as safe 
as th' choild is, when I hold it i* my breast. Th' 
world is so full o' pain, I'd loike to help heal some on it, 
Liz. I ha' a pain o' my own, Liz, asll niwer heal, an' 
I*d loike to know as I'd held out my bond to them as 
theer is healin' fur. I'd thank Grod fur th' chance — 
poor lass — poor lass — poor lass 1 " And she bent down 
and kissed her again and again. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

The night school gamed ground steadily. The 
number of scholars was constantly on the increase; 
so much so, indeed, that Grace had his hands 
inconveniently full. 

**They have dull natures, these people," said the 
Reverend Harold ; "and in the rare cases where they are 
not dull, they are stubborn. Absolutely, I find it quite 
trying to face them at times, and it is not my fortune 
to find it difficult to reach people as a rule. They seem 
to have made up their minds beforehand to resent what 
I am going to say. It is most unpleasant. Grace has 
been working among them so long that, I suppose, they 
are used to his methods ; he has learned to place himself 
on a level with them, so to speak. I notice they listen 
to and seem to understand him. The fact is, I have an 
idea that sort of thing is Grace's forte. He is not a 
brilliant fellow, and will never make any particular 
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mark, but he has an odd perseverance which carries him 
along with a certain class. Riggan suits him, I think. 
He has dropped into the right groove." 

Jud Bates and ** th' best tarrier i' Riggan " were 
among the most &iithful attendants. The lad's fancy 
for Anice had extended to Grace. Grace's friendly 
toleration of Nib had done much for him. Nib always 
appeared with his master, and his manner was as com- 
posed and decorous as if rats were subjects foreign to his 
meditations. His part it was to lie at Jud*s feet, his 
nose between his paws, his eyes twinkling sagaciously 
behind his shaggy eyebrows, while occasionally, as a 
token of approval, he wagged his tail. Once or twice, 
during a fitful and not untroubled slumber, he had been 
known to give vent to his feelings in a sharp bark, but 
he never failed to awaken immediately, with every 
appearance of the deepest abasement and confusion at 
the unconscious transgression. 

During a visit to the rectory one day, Jud*s eyes fell 
upon a book which lay on Anice's table. It was full of 
pictures — illustrations depicting the adventures and 
vicissitudes of a fortunate unfortunate, whose desert 
island has been the paradise of thousands ; whose goat- 
skin habiliments have been more worthy of envy than 
kingly purple ; whose hairy cap has been more sigmficant 
of monarchy than any crown. For the man who wore 
these savage garments has reigned supreme in realms of 
romance, known only in their first belEiuty to boyhood's 
ecstatic belie£ 

Jud put out his hand, and drawing the gold and 
crimson snare toward him, opened it. When Anice 
came into the room she found him poring over it. Hir 
ragged cap lay with Nib at his feet, his face was in a 
glow, his hair was pushed straight up on his head, both 
elbows were resting on the table. He was spelling his 
way laboriously, but excitedly, through the story of the 
footprint on the sand. Anice waited a moment, and 
then spoke. 
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** Jud," she said, " when you can read I will give you 
JRobinson Crusoe, " 

In less than six months she was called upon to 
redeem her promise. 

This occurred a few weeks after Craddock had been 
established at the lodge at the Haviland gates. The 
day Anice gave Jud his well-earned reward, she had a 
package to send to Mrs. Craddock, and when the boy 
came for the book she employed him as a messenger to 
the Park. 

" If you will take these things to Mrs. Craddock, Jud, 
I shall be much obliged," she said ; " and please tell her 
that I will drive out to see her to-morrow." 

Jud accepted the mission readily. With Nib at his 
heels, and Bobinson Crusoe under his arm, three 
miles were a trivial matter. He trudged off, whistling 
with keen delight. As he went along he could fortify 
himself with an occasional glance at the hero and his 
man Friday. What would he not have sacrificed at the 
prospect of being cast with Nib upon a desert island ? 

"Owd Sammy" sat in the chimney-comer smoking 
his pipe, and making severe mental comments upon the 
conduct of Parliament, then in session, of whose erratic 
proceedings he was reading an account in a small but 
highly-seasoned newspaper. Sammy shook his head 
ominously over the peppery reports, but feeling it as well 
to reserve his opinions for a select audience at the Crown, 
allowed Mrs. Craddock to perform her household tasks 
unmolested. 

Hearing Jud at the door, he turned his head. 

"It's yo*, is it?" he said. "Tha con coom in. 
What's browten ? " 

" Summat fur th' missis fro' th' rectory," Jud answered, 
producing, his parcel. ** Miss Anice sent me wi' it." 

'* Tak' it to th' owd lass, then," said Sammy. " Tak' 
it to her. Tha'lt find her in the back kitchen." 

Having done as he was bidden, Jud came back again 
to the front room. Mrs. Craddock had hospitably 

B 
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provided him with a huge sandwich of bread and 
cheese, and Nib followed him with expectant eyes. 

" Sit thee down, lad," said Sammy condescendingly. 
'' Sit thee down ; tha'st gotten a walk both afore and 
behind thee. What book 'st gotten under thy arm ? ** 

Jud regarded the volume with evident pride and 
exultation. 

" It's Kobyson Crusoe, that theer is," he answered^ 

Sammy shook his head dubiously. 
• '* Dunnot know as I ivver heard on him. He's noan 
scripter, is he ? " 

''No," said Jud, repelling the insinuation stoutly; 
" he is na." 

^' Hond him over, an' let's ha' a look at him." 

Jud advanced. 

" Theer' s pictures in it," he commented eagerly. 
" Theer's one at th' front. That theer un," pointing to 
the frontispiece, " that theer's him" 

Sammy gave it a sharp glance, then another, and 
then held the book at arm's length, regarding Eobinson's 
goatskin habiliments over the rims of his spectacles. 

" Wall, I'm domd," he exclaimed. " I'm domd if I 
would na loike to see that chap i' Eiggan I What's the 
felly gotten on ? " 

" He's dressed i' goat skins. He wur cast upon a 
desert island an' had na owt else to wear." 

" I thowt he must ha' been reduced i' circumstances, 
or he'd nivver ha' turnt out i' that rig, 'less he thowt 
more o' comfort than appearances. What wur he doiix' 
a-K^asting hissen on a desert island ? Wur he reet i' 
the upper story ? " 

"He wur shipwrecked," triumphantly. Th' sea 
drifted him to th' shore, an' he built hissen a hut, 
an' gettin' goats an' birds, an' — ^an* aw soarts — an' — it's 
the graideliest book tha iver seed. Miss Anice gave 
it me." 

" Has she read it hersen ? " 

" Aye, it wur her as tellt me most on it." 
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Sammy turned the volume over, and looked at the 
back of it, at the edges of the leaves, at the gilt-lettered 
title. 

" I would na be surprised," he observed with oracular 
amiability. "I would na be surprised — if that's th' 
case — as theer's summat in it." 

" That as I've towd thee is nowt to th' rest on it," 
answered Jud, in enthusiasm. "Theer's a mon ca'd 
Friday, and a lot o' fellys as eats each other — cannybles 
they ca* 'em " 

" Look tha here," interposed Craddock, his curiosity 
and interest getting the better of him. " Sit thee down 
and read a bit. That's something as I niwer heard 
on — cannybles an' th' loike. Pick thee th' place, an' 
let's hear summat about th' cannybles if tha has na 
th' toime to do no more." 

Jud needed no second invitation. Sharing the 
general opinion that " Owd Sammy " was. a man of 
mark, he could not help feeling that Crusoe was 
complimented by his attention. He picked out his 
place as his hearer had advised him, and plunged into 
the details of the cannibal feast with pride and deter- 
mination. Though his elocution may have been of 
a style peculiar to boyhood, and his pronunciation 
occasionally startling in its originality, still Sammy 
gathered the gist of the story. He puffed at his pipe 
so furiously that the foreign gentleman's turbaned head 
was emptied with amazing rapidity, and it was necessary 
to refill, it two or three times ; he rubbed his corduroy 
knees mth both hands, occasionally he slapped one of 
them in the intensity of his interest, and when Jud 
stopped he could only express himself in his usual 
emphatic formula : 

** Well, I am domd. An' tha says as th' chap's name 
wur Robyson ? " 

" Aye, Robyson Crusoe." 

^ Well, I mun say as I'd ha' loiked to ha' known him. 
I did know a mon by th' name o* Robyson onct, but it 

B 2 
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could na ha* been him, for he wur na mich o' a chap 
If he*d a bin cast o' a desert island, he would na ha' had 
the gumption to do aw that theer — Jem Robyson could 
na. It could na ha' bin him — ^an' besides, he could 
na ha* writ it out, as that theer felly's done." 

There was a pause, in which Craddock held hifi 
pipe in his hand reflectively^ — shaking his head ouce 
more. 

" Cannybles and th' loike, too," he said. " Theer's a 
soight o' things as a mon does na hear on. Why, / 
nivver heard o' cannybles mysen, and I am na considert 
ignorant by th' most o' foak." Then, as Jud rose to go, 
" Art tha fur goin' ?" he asked. "Well, I mun say as 
I'd loike to hear summat more about Robyson ; but if 
tha mun go, tha mun, I suppose. Sithee here, could 
tha coom again and bring him wi' thee ? " 

" I mowt ; I dunna moind the walk." 

" Then thee do it," getting up to accompahy him to 
the gates. " An' I'll gie thee a copper now an' then 
to pay thee. Theer's summat i' a book o' that soart. 
Coom thee again as soon as tha con, an' we'll go on 
with the cannybles." 

" What's th' lad been readin' to thee, Sammy ? " asked 
Mrs. Craddock, entering the room after Jud had taken 
his departure. 

" A bit o' litterytoor. I dunnot know as tha'd know 
what th' book wur if I towd thee. Tha nivver wur 
much of a hand at litterytoor. He wur readin' Robyson 
Crusoe." 

" Not a tract, sure-ly ? " 

" Nay, that it wur na ! It wur the dairy o' a mon 
who wur cast upon a desert island i' th' midst of 
cannybles." 

" the dairy ? " 

** Nay, lass, nay," testily, " not i' th' sense yo' mean. 
Th' dairy wur o' th' litterairy soart. He wur a litterairy 
mon." 

"Cannybles an' th' like," Sammy said to himself 
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Seyeral times during the .evening. " Cannybles an' th' 
loike. Theer's a power o' things in the universe." 

He took his pipe after supper and went out for a 
stroll. Mental activity made him restless. The night 
was a bright one. A yellow harvest moon was rising 
slowly above the tree-tops, and casting a mellow light 
upon the road stretching out before him. He passed 
through the gates and down the road at a leisurely 
pace, and had walked a hundred yards or so, when he 
caught sight of two figures approaching him— a girl and 
a man, so absorbed that they evidently had not noticed 
him. The girl was of light and youthful figure, and 
the little old red shawl she wore over her head was 
pushed aside, and showed curly hair lying upon her 
brow. It was plain that she was uneasy or frightened, 
for, as soon as she was near enough, her voice reached 
him in a tone of- frightened protest. 

" Oh, dunnot !'* she was saying, " I canna bear it. I 
dunnot want to hear yo', an* — an', I will na. Yo' 
moight ha' let me be. I dunnot believe yo'. Let me 
go whoam. I'Univvercoom again," and then she broke 
out crying. 

Craddock looked after them as they passed out of 
sight. 

"There's trouble there," he said eagerly. '*A 
working lass, an' a mon i' gentleman's cloas. Dom sich 
loike chops, say I. What would they think if workin' 
men ud coom meddlin' wi' theer lasses? I wish I'd 
had more toime to see th' wench's face." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Not a pleasant road to travel at any time — ^the higli 
road to Biggan. It was certainly at its worst to-night. 

Between twelve and one o'clock the rain, which bad 
been pouring down steadily with true English pertina- 
city for two days, was gradually passing into a drizzle 
still more unpleasant — a drizzle that soaked into the 
already soaked clay, that made the mud more slippery, 
that penetrated a man's clothing, and beat softly but 
irritatingly against his face, and dripped from his hair 
and hat down upon his neck, however well he might 
imagine himself protected by his outside wrappings. 
But if he was a common traveller — a 'rough tramp or 
labourer, who was not protected from it at all — it could 
not fail to annoy him still more, and consequently to 
affect his temper. 

At the hour I have named, such a traveller was 
making his way through the mire and drizzle towards 
Riggan— a tramp in mud-splashed corduroy, and with 
the regulation handkerchief bundle tied to the thick 
stick which he carried over his shoulder. 

" Dom th' rain /' he said, " dom th' mud, dom th' 
, road, dom ivverything ! " 

It was not alone the state of the weather that put 
him out of humour. 

" Th lass," he went on. " Dom her handsome face. 
Goin' agin a chap— workin' agin him, an' settin' 
hersen i' his road. Blast me," grinding his teeth — 
*' Blast me, if I dunnot ha' it out wi' her I " 

So cursing, and alternating his curses with raging 
silence, he trudged on his way until four o'clock, when 
he was in sight of the cottage upon the Knoll Road — 
the cottage where Joan and Liz lay asleep upon their 
poor bed, with the child between them. 
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Joan had not been asleep long. The child had been 
unusually fretful, and had kept her awake. So she was 
the more easily awakened from her first light and 
uneasy slumber by a knock on the door. Hearing it, 
she started up and listened. 

" Who is it ? " she asked in a voice too low to disturb 
the sleepers, but distinct enough to reach Lowrie's 
hearing. 

" Get thee up an* oppen the door/' was the answer. 
" I want thee." 

She knew there was something wrong. She had not 
responded to his summons for so many years without 
learning what each tone meant. But she did not 
hesitate. 

When she had hastily thrown on some clothing, she 
opened the door and stood before him. 

"I did not expect to see yo' to-neet," she said, 
quietly. 

" Happen not," he replied. " Coom out here. I ha' 
summat to say to yo'." 

" Yo' wunnot come in ? " she asked. 

" Nay. What I ha' to say mowt waken th' young 
un. 

She stepped out without another word, and closed 
the door silently behind her. 

There was the faintest possible light in the sky, the 
first tint of dawn, and it showed even to his brutal eyes 
all the beauty of her face and figure as she stood mo- 
tionless, the dripping rain falling upon her ; there was 
so little suggestion of fear about her that he was 
roused to fresh anger. 

" Dom yo' 1 " he broke forth. ** Do yo' know as I've 
fun yo' out ? " 

She did not profess not to understand him, but she 
did not stir an inch. 

** I did na know before," was her reply. 

" Yo' thowt as I wur to be stopped, did yo'. Yo' 
thowt as yo' could keep quiet an' stond i' my way, an' 
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bond me back till I'd forgotten. Yo're a brave wench ! 
Niwer moind how I fun yo' out, an' seed how it wur 
—I've done it, that's enow fur yo' ; an' now I've coom 
to ha' a few words wi' yo' and settle matters. I coom 
here to-neet a purpose, an' this is what I've gotten 
to say. Yo're stubborn enow, but yo' conna stop me. 
That's one thing I ha' to tell yo', an' here's another. 
Yo're hard enow, an' yo're wise enow, but yo're noan 
so wise as yo' think fur, if yo' fancy as a hundred years 
ud mak' me forget what I ha' made up my moind to, 
an' yo're noan so wise as yo* think fur, if yo' put your- 
sen in my road. An' here's another yet," clenching his 
fist. ** If it wur murder, as I wur goin' to do — not as 
I say it is — but if it were murder itsen, an' yo' were i' 
my way, theer mowt be two blows struck i'stead o' one 
— theer mowt be two murders done — an' I wunnot say 
which ud coom first — fur I'll do what I've set my moind 
to if I m domd to hell fur it ! " 

She did not move nor speak. Perhaps because of 
her immobility he broke out again. 

" What ! " he cried. " Yd hstngin' on to gentlemen, 
an* doggin* 'em, an' draggin' yorsen thro' th' dark an' 
mire to save 'em fro' havin' theer prutty faces hurt, an* 
getten theer dues I Yd creepin' behind a mon as cares 
no more for yo* than he does fur th' dirt at his feet, 
an' as laughs, ten to one, to know as yo're ready to 
be picked up or thrown down at his pleasure I Yd 
watchin' i' th' shade o' trees, an' stoppin' a mon by 
neet as would na stop to speak to yo' by day. Dom 
yo' I theer were na a mon i' Biggan as dare touch yo' 
wi' a yard-stick until this chap coom." 

" I've listened to yo'," she said. " Will yo' listen to 
me?" 

He repUed with another oath, and she continued as 
if it had been an assent. 

** Theer's a few o' them words as yo've spoken as is 
na true, but theer's others as is. It's true as I ha' set 
niysen to watch, an' it's true as I mean to do it again. 
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If it's nowt but simple harm yo* mean, yo' shanna do 
it ; if it's murder yo* mean — ^an' I dunnot trust yo' as 
it is na — if it's murder yo' mean, theer's yo' an' me for 
it before it's done ; an' if theers deathly blows struck, 
the first shall fa' on me. Theer ! " and she struck her- 
self upon her breast. " If I wur ivver afeared o' yo' 
i' my life — if I ivver feared yo' as choild or woman, 
dunnot believe me now." 

" Yo' mean that ?" he said. 

" Yo' know whether I mean it or not," she answered. 

** Aye I " he said. '* I'm domd if yo' dunnot, yo' she 
devil, an' bein' as that's what's ailin' thee, I'm dom'd 
if I dunnot mean summut too," and he raised his hand 
and gave her a blow that felled her to the ground; 
then he turned away, cursing as he went. 

She had uttered no cry of appeal ot dread, and Liz 
and the child slept on inside as quietly as before. It 
was the light falling rain and the cool morning air that 
roused her. She came to herself at last, feeling sick 
and dizzy, and conscious of a fierce pain in her bruised 
temple. She managed to rise to her feet and stand, 
leaning against the rough gate-post. She had borne 
such blows before, but she had never felt her humi- 
liation so bitterly as she did this moment. She laid 
her brow upon her hand, which rested on the gate, 
and broke into heavy sobs. 

"I shall bear th' mark for mony a day," she said. 
" I mun hide mysen away," she said. " I could na bear 
fur him to see it, even tho' I gettin it fur his sake." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

It had been some time since Derrick, on his nightly 
walks homeward, had been conscious of the presence of 
the silent figure ; but the very night after the occurrence 
narrated in the last chapter he was startled at his first 
turning into the Knoll Boad by recognising Joan. 

There was a pang to him in the discovery. Her 
silent presence seemed only to widen the distance Fate 
had placed between them. She was ready to shield 
him from danger, but she held herself apart from him 
even in doing so. She followed her own path as if she 
were a creature of a different world — a world so separ- 
ated from his own that nothing could ever bridge the 
gulf between them. 

To-night Derrick was seized with an intense longing 
to speak to the girl. He had forborne for her sake 
before, but to-night he was in one of those frames of 
mind in which a man is selfish, and is apt to let his 
' course be regulated by his impulses. Why should he 
not speak, after all ? If there was danger for him there 
was danger for her, and it was absurd that he should 
not show her that he was not afraid. Why should she 
interpose her single strength between himself and the 
vengeance of a man of whom he had had the best in 
their only encounter? As soon as they had reached 
the more unfirequented part of the road, he wheeled 
round suddenly, and spoke. 

" Joan," he said. 

He saw that she paused and hesitated, and he made 
up his mind the more strongly. He took a few im- 
petuous steps toward her, and seeing this, she addressed 
him hurriedly. 

" Dunnot stop," she said. ** If — if yo* want to speak 
to me, I'll go along wi* yo'." 
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" You think I*m in danger ? " 

He could not see her face, but her voice told him 
that her usual steady composure was shaken — ^it was 
almost like the voice of another woman. 

" To' nivver wur i' more danger i' your loife." 

" The old danger ? " 

" Th* old danger, as is worst to be feared now than 
ivver. 

" And you ! " he broke out. " You interpose yourself 
between that danger and me ! " 

His fire seemed to communicate itself to her. 

** Th' harm as is meant to be done is coward's harm," 
she said, " an' will be done i' coward fashion — it is na 
a harm as wUl be done yo' wi' fair warnin', i' dayleet, 
an* face to face. If it wur, I should na fear — ^but th' 
way it is, I say it shanna be done — it shanna, if I dee 
fur it ! " Then her manner altered again, and her 
voice returned to its first tremor. ** It is na wi' me 
as it is wi' other women. To' munnot judge o' me 
as yo' judge o' other lasses. What mowtn't be reet fur 
other lasses to do is reet enow for me. It has na been 
left to me to be lass loike, an' feart, an' — an' modest," 
and she drew her breath hard, as if she was forced to 
check herself. 

" It has been left to you," he burst forth, " it has 
been left to you to stand higher in my eyes than any 
other woman God ever made." 

He could not have controlled himself. And yet, 
when he had said this, his heart leaped for fear he 
might have wounded her or given her a false im- 

Eression. But strange to say, it proved this time that 
e had no need for fear. There was a moment's silence, 
and then she answered low and soft : , 
« Thank yo' I " 

They had gone some yards together before he re- 
covered himself suflSciently to remember what he had 
meant to say to her. 
** I wanted to tell you," he said, " that I do not think 
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any — enemy I have cart take me at any very great 
disadvantage. I am — I have prepared myself." 

She shuddered. 

" Yo' carry — summat ? " 

** Don't misunderstand me," he said quickly. " I 
shall not use any weapon rashly. It is to be employed 
more as a means of warning and alarm than anything 
else. Rigganites do not like fire-arms, and they axe 
not used to them. I only tell you this because I cannot 
bear that you should expose yourself unnecessarily." 

There was that in his manner which moved her as 
his light touch had done that first night of their meet- 
ing, when he had bound up her wounded temple with 
his handkerchief. It was that her womanhood — ^her 
hardly used womanhood, of which she had herself 
thought with such pathetic scorn — ^was always before 
him, and was even a stronger power with him than her 
marvellous beauty. 

She remembered the fresh bruise upon her brow, and 
felt its throb with less of shame because she bore it for 
his sake. 

" Promise me one thing," he went on. " And do not 
think me ungracious in asking it of you — promise me 
you will not come out again through any fear of danger 
for me, unless it is a greater one than threatens me 
now, and one I am unprepared to meet." 

" I canna," she answered firmly. " I canna promise 
yo*. Yo' mun let me do as I ha' done fur th' sake o' 
my own peace." 

She made no further explanation, and he could not 
persuade her to alter her determination. In fact, he 
was led to see, at last, that there was more behind than 
she had the will or power to reveal to him ; something 
in her reticence silenced him. 

" Yo' dunnot know what I do," she said before they 
parted. " An' happen yo' would na quoite understand 
it if yo' did. I dunnot do things lightly — ^I ha' no 
reason to — an' I ha' set my mind on seein' that th' 
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hann as has been brewin' fur long enow shanna reach 
whefer it's aimed. I mun ha' my way. Dunnot ask me 
to gi*e it up. Let me do as I ha* been doin*, fur th' 
sake of mysen, if fur no one else." 

The truth which he could not reach, and would not 
have reached if he had talked to her till Doomsday, 
was that she was right in saying that she could not 
give it up. This woman had made no inconsequent 
boast when she told her father that if deadly blows fell, 
they must fall first upon herself. She was used to blows 
— she could bear them, she was fearless before them 
— but she could not have borne to sit at home under 
any possibility of wrong being done to this man. God 
knows what heavy sadness had worn her soul through 
the months in which she had never for a moment 
flinched from the knowledge that a whole world lay 
between herself and him. God knows how she had 
struggled against the unconquerable tide of feeling as 
it crept slowly upon her, refusing to be stemmed, and 
threatening to overwhelm her in its remorseless waves. 
She was only left endurance — yet even in this there 
was a gladness which she had in nothing else. She 
could never meet him as a happier woman might, but 
she could do for him what other women could not do 
— ^she could brave darkness and danger, she could 
watch over him, if need be ; if the worst came to the 
worst, she could interpose herself between him and 
violence, or death itself. 

But of all this Fergus Derrick suspected nothing. 
He only knew that, while she had not misinterpreted 
his appeal, some reasons of her own held her firm. 

As she turned the corner of a lane leading to the 
high road, she found herself awkwardly trying to pass 
a man who confronted her — a fine young fellow, far too 
elegant and well-dressed to be a Rigganite. 

" Beg pardon ! " he said abruptly, as if he were not 
in the best of humours. And then she recognised 
him. 
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** It's Hester Balph Landsell/' she said to herself as 
she went on, " What is he doin' here ? " 

But before she had finished speaking, she started at 
the sight of a figure hurrying on before her — Liz her- 
self, who had evidently just parted from her lover, and 
was walking rapidly homeward. 

It was a shock to Joan, though she did not suspect 
the whole truth. She had trusted the girl completely ; 
she had never interfered with her outgoing or incoming ; 
she had been generously lenient toward her on every 
point, and her pang at finding herself deceived was 
keen. Her sudden discovery of the subterfuge filled 
her with alarm. What was the meaning of it ? Surely 
it could not mean that this man was digging pitfaUs 
for the poor straying feet ? She could not believe this 
— she could only shudder as the ominous thought 
suggested itself. And Liz — nay, even Liz could not be 
weak enough to trifle with danger again. 

But it was Liz who was hurrying on before her, and 
who was walking so fast that both were breathless when 
Joan reached her side and lp..id a detaining hand upon 
her shoulder. 

" Liz," she said, " are yo' afeard o* me ? " 

Liz turned her face around, colourless and frightened. 
There was a tone i^ the voice she had never heard 
before, a reproach in Joan's eyes before which she 
faltered. 

"I — I did na know it wur yo'," she said, almost 
peevishly. " What fur should I be afeart o' yo' ? " 

Joan's hand dropped. 

** Yo' know best," she answered, " I did na say yo* 
wur." 

Liz pulled her shawl closer about her shoulders, as 
if in a nervous protest. 

" I dunnot see why I should be, though to be sure 
it's enow to fear one to be followed i' this way. Canna 
I go out fur a minnit wi'out — wi'out " 

** Nay, lass," Joan interfered ; " that's wild talk." 
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Liz began to whimper. 

"Th' choild wur asleep," she said, "an* it wur so 
lonesome i' th' house. Theer wur no harm i' comin' 
out/' 

*I hope to God theer wur na," exclaimed Joan. 
" I'd rayther see thy dead face lying by th' little un's 
on th' pillow than think as theer wur. Yo' know what 
I mean, Liz. Yo' know I could na ha' caught up wi' 
yo' wrotit passin' thot mon theer — th' mon as yo' ha' 
been meetin' on th' sly — God knows why, lass, fur 
I canna see, unless yo' want to fa' back to shame and 
rum. 

They were at home by this time, and she opened the 
door to let the girl walk in before her. 

" Get thee inside, Liz," she said. " I mun hear what 
tha has to say, fur I canna rest i' fear fur thee. I am 
na angered, fur I pity thee too much. Tha art naught 
but a choild at the best, an' th' world is fu' o' traps an' 
snares." 

Liz took off her hat and shawl and sat down. 
She covered her face with her hands^ and sobbed 
appealingly. 

" I ha' na done no harm," she protested. " I nivver 
meant none. It wur his fault. He wunnot let me 
a-be, an' — an' he said he wanted to hear summat about 
th' choild, an' gi'e me summat to help me along. He 
said as he wur ashamed o' hissen to ha' left me wi'out 
money, but he wur hard run at the toime, an' now he 
wanted to gi'e me some." 

" Money ! " said Joan. " Did he offer yo' money ? " 

** Aye, he said " 

" Wait ! " said Joan. « Did yo' tak' it ? " 

" What would yo' ha' me do ? " restlessly. " Theer 
wur no harm " 

" Ha' yo' getten it on yo' ? " interrupting her again. 

" Aye," stopping to look up questioningly. 

Joan held out her hand. 

" Gi'e it to me," she said, steadily. 
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Mr. Ralph Landsell, who was sitting in his comfort- 
ahle private parlour at the principal hotel of the 
little town, was disturbed^ in the enjoyment of his 
nightly cigar, by the abrupt announcement of a visitor 
— a young woman, who surprised him by walking into 
the room and straight up to the table near which 
he sat. 

She was such a very handsome young woman, with 
her large eyes and finely-cut face, and heavy nut-brown 
hair, and despite her common dress, so very imposing 
a young woman, that the young man was quite startled 
— especially when she laid upon the table-cloth a little 
package, which he knew had only left his hands half 
an hour before. 

" I ha' browt it back to yo'," she said, calmly. 

He glanced down at the package and then up at her, 
irritated and embarrassed. 

" You have brought it back to me," he said. " May 
I ask what it is ? " 

. " I dunnot think yo' need ask ; but sin' yo* do so, I 
con answer. It's th' money, Mester LandseU — th* money 
yo' give to poor Lizzie." 

"And may I ask again, what the money I gave to 
poor Lizzie has to do with you ? " 

"Yo' may ask again, an' I con answer. I am th' 
poor lass's Mend — ^happen th' only friend she has i' th' 
world. Because Qod has made me the stronger o' the 
two, I ha' stood by her ; an' because I am the stronger 
o' the two, I stond by her now, an' tell yo' as I will na 
see yo' play her false again." 

" The devil ! " he broke forth, angrily. " You speak 
as — as if you thought I meant her harm." 

He coloured and faltered, even as he spoke. Joan 
fronted him with bright and scornful eyes. 

" If yo' dunnot mean her harm, dunnot lead her to 
underhand ways o' deceivin' them as meaus her well. 
If yo' dunnot mean her harm, tak' yore belongings and 
leave Riggan to-morrow morning." 
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Hq answered her by a short uneasy laugh. 

** By Jove ! " he said. " You are a cool hand, young 
woman — but you can set your mind at rest I shall 
not leave Riggan to-morrow morning, as you modestly 
demand — not only because I have further business to 
transact, but because I choose to remain. I shall not 
make any absurd promises about not seeing Lizzie, 
which, it seems to me, is more my business than yours, 
under the circumstances — and I diall not take the 
money back." 

"Wwillna?" 

« No, I will not." 

"Very well. I ha' no more to say," and she went 
out of the room, leaving the package lying upon the 
table. 

When she reached home, Liz was still sitting as 
she had left her, and she looked up tearful and 
impatient. 

''WeU?" she said.. 

" He has th' money," was Joan's answer. '** An' he 
ha' shown me as he is a villain." 

She came and stood near the girl, a strong emotion 
in her half pitying, half appealing look. 

" Lizzie, lass ! " she said. " Tha mun listen to me — 
tba mun. Tha mun mak' me a promise before tha 
tak's thy choild upo' thy breast to-neet." 

**I dunnot care," protested Liz, weeping fretfully. 
"I dunnot care what I do. It's aw as bad as ivver 
now. I dunnot care for nowt. Ivverybody's at me — 
noan on yo* will let me a-be. What wi' first one, an' 
then another, I'm a'most drove wild." 

" God help thee ! " said Joan, with a heavy sigh. " I 
dunnot mean to be hard, lass, butyo' mun promise me. 
It is na mich, Lizzie, if — if things is na worse wi' yo' 
than I would ivver believe. Yo're safe so far : promise 
me as yo' will na run i' danger — promise me as yo' will 
na see that man again, that yo'U keep out o* his way 
till he leaves Biggan." 

8 
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'Til promise owt,** cried liz. ''I dunnot care 
I tell yo . m promise owt yo'li ax, if yo'll let me 
a-be/' and she hid her &ce upon her arms and wept 
aloud. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

At least twice a week Jud Bates made a pilgrimage 
to Haviland Park. Having been enlightened to ihe 
extent of two or three chapters of Robinson Crusoe^ 
Sammy Craddock was athirst for more. He regarded 
the adventures of the hero as valuable information from 
foreign shores, as information that might be used in 
political debates, and brought forth on state occasions 
to floor a presumptuous antagonist Accordingly, he 
held out inducements to Jud such as the boy was not 
likely to think lightly of. A penny a nignt, and a 
good supper for himself and Nib, held solid attractions 
for Jud, and at this salary he found himself engaged 
in the character of what " Owd Sammy " called *' a 
many-ensis." 

"What's that theer?" inquired Mrs. Craddock on 
first hearing this imposing title. " A manny — what ? " 

" A many-ensis, owd lass," said Sammy, chuckling. 
'' Did tha iwer hear o' a private gentleman as had na 
a many-ensis ? " 

" Nay. I know nowt about thy manny-ensisses, an' 
ril warrant tha does na know what such loike is 
thysen." 

" It means a power o' things," answered Sammy ; " a 
power o' things. It's a word as is comprehensive, as 
they ca' it, an' it's one as will do as well as any fur 
th* lad. A many-ensis ! " and many-ensis it remained. 

Surely the adventures of the island solitary had never 
given such satisfaction as they gave in the cheery 
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house-room of the lodge. Sammy listened to them 
over numerous pipes with a respect for literature such 
as had never before been engendered in his mind by 
the most imposing display of bindings. 

"I've alius thowt as t' newspaper wur enow fur a 
mon to tackle," he would say reflectively ; " but theer's 
summat outside o' th' newspapers. I nivver seed a 
paper as had owt in it about desert islands, let alone 
cannybles." 

** Canny bles, indeed ! " replied Mrs. Craddock, who was 
occasionally one of the audience. "I conna mak' no 
sense out o' thee an' thy cannybles. I wonder they are 
na shamt o' theirsens, goin' about wi'out so mich as 
a hat on, an* eatin* each other, as if there wur na a 
bit o' good victual i' th' place. I wonder the Queen 
dunnot put a stop to it hersen if th' parlyment ha' not 
gotten the sense to do it. It's noan respectable, let 
alone Christian." 

" Eh ! " said Sammy ; " but tha'rt i' a muddle. Th'dst 
alius be i' a muddle if I'd let thee mak* things out 
thysen an' noan explain 'em to thee. Does tha think 
aw this here happent i' England? It wur i' furrin 
lands, owd wench, i' a desert island i' th' midst o' 
th' sea." 

" Well, I wur hopin' it wur na i' Lancashire, I mun 
say!" 

"Lancashire! Why, it happent further ofiF nor 
Lunnon, i' a place as it's loike th' Queen has nivver 
seed nor heerd tell on." 

The old woman looked dubious, if not disapproving. 
A place that was not in Lancashire, and that the Queen 
had nothing to do with, was, to her, a place quite " off 
colour." 

" Well ! well ! " she resumed, with the manner of an ' 
unbeliever, " thee go on thy way readin' if tha con tak' 
comfort i' it. But I mun say again as it does na sound 
Christian to me. That's the least I con say on't." 

"l^ha'rt slow i' understandin', owd lass," was her 

S 2 
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husband's tolerant comment. ^ Tha does na know enow 
o' litteiytoor to appreciate. Th' female intylect is na 
strong at th' best, an' tha nivver wur more than ordi- 
nary. Get into it, Manyensis. It's gotten late, an' I'm 
fain to hear more about th' mon Friday, an' how th' 
poor chap managed." 

Both reader and audience were so full of interest that 
Jud's story was prolonged beyond the usual hour. Bnt 
to the boy this was a matter of small consequence. He 
had tramped the woods too often with Nib for a com- 
panion to feel fear at any time. He had slept under a 
hedge many a night from choice, and had enjoyed his 
slumber like a young vagabond, as he was. 

He set out on this occasion in high good humour. 
There were no clouds to hide the stars ; he had had an 
excellent supper, and he had enjoyed his evening. He 
trudged along cheerily, his enjoyment as yet unabated. 
The trees and hedges, half stripped of their leaves, 
were so suggestive of birds' nests diat now and then he 
stepped aside to examine them more closely. The nests 
might be there yet, though the birds had flown. Where 
throstles had bmlt this year, it was just possible others 
might build again, and, at any rate, it was as well to 
know where their haunts had been. So, having objecta 
enough to attract his attention, the boy did not find the 
way long. He was close upon the mine before he had 
time to feel fatigue possible, and, nearing the mine, he 
was drawn from his path again by a sudden remembrance 
brought up by the sight of a hedge surrounding a field 
near it. 

" Theer wur a bird as built i' that hedge i' th' spring," 
he said. ^ She wur a new kind. I'd forgetten her. I 
meant to ha' watched her. I wonder if any other felly 
fun her. I'll go an' see if th' nest is theer.*' 

He crossed the road to the place where he fsmded 
he had seen this treasure ; but not being quite certain 
as to the exact spot, he found his search lengthened bj 
this uncertainty. 
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"It wur here," he said to himself; "at least, I thowt 
it wur. Some chap mun ha' fun it an' tuk it." 

At this moment he paused, as if listening. 

" What's that theer ? " he said. " Theer s some one 
on th' other side o' th' hedge." 

He had been attracted by the sound of voices — men's 
voices — the voices of men who were evidently crouching 
under the shadow of the hedge on the other side, and 
whose tones in a moment more reached him distinctly, 
and were recognised. 

The first was Dan Lowrie's, and before he had heard 
him utter a dozen words, Jud dropped upon his knees 
and laid his hand warningly upon Nib's neck. The dog 
pricked his pointed ears and looked up at him restlessly. 
All the self-control of his nature could scarcely help him 
to suppress a whine. 

"Them as is feared to stand by Dan Lowrie,"said the 
voice, with an oath, " let 'em say so." 

" Theer's not a mon here as is feart," was the gruff' 
answer. 

"Then there's no need to gab no more," returned 
Lowrie. "Yo' know what yo' ha' getten to do. Yo' 
ha' th' vitriol an' th' sticks. Wait yo' fur him at th' 
second corner, an' I'll wait at th' first. If he does na' 
tak' one turn into th' road he'll tak' th' other, an' so 
which turn he tak's we'll be ready fur him. Blast 
him ! he'll be done wi' engineerin' fur a while if he 
£bi's into my hands, an' he'll mak' no more rows about 
th- Davvies." 

Impatient for the word of command. Nib stirred 
uneasily among the dead leaves, and the men heard 
him. Not a moment's space was given to the two 
listeners, or thev would have saved themselves. There 
was a smothered exclamation from three voices at once, 
a burst of profanity, and Dan Lowrie had leaped the 
low hedge and caught Jud by the collar. The man was 
ghastly with rage. He shook the lad until even he 
himself was breathless. 
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"Yo' young devil I "he cried hoarsely, "yoVe been 
listenin', ha' yo' ? Nay, theer's no use o' yo' tryin' to 
brave it out. YoVe done for yorsen, by God ! " 

" Let me a-be/' said Jud, but he was as pale as Lis 
captor. " I wur na doin' thee no harm. I on y coom to 
look fur a bird's nest." 

"Yo* listened," said Lowrie. "Yo* heerd what we 
said." 

" Let me a-be," was Jud's sullen reply. 

At this moment a man's face rose above the white- 
thorn hedge. • 

" Who is it ? " asked the fellow, in a low voice. 

" A domd young rascal as has been eaves-dropping 
Yo' may as well coom out, lads. We've getten to 
settle wi* him, or we'n fun ourselves in th' worst box 
yet." , 

The man scrambled over the hedge without further 
comment, and his companion followed him ; and seeing 
who they were, Jud felt that his position was even more 
dangerous than he fancied at first. The three plotters 
who grouped themselves about him were three of the 
most desperate fellows in the district — ^brutal, revenge- 
ful, vicious, combining all the characteristics of a bad 
class. The two last looked at him with evident dis- 
comfort and bewilderment. 

" Here's a pretty go," said one. 

" Aye, by the Lord Harry ! " added the other. " How 
long's he bin here ? " 

" How long'st bin here ? " demanded Lowrie, with 
another shake. 

" Long enow to look fur a bird's nest an' not find it," 
said Jud, trying to speak stoutly. 

The three exchanged glances and oaths. 

"He's heerd ivvery word," said Lowrie in savage 
answer. 

There was a moment's silence, and then Lowrie broke 
out again. 

"Theer's on'y one road to stop his gab," he said. 
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"Pitch him into th' mine, an' Be domd to him. He 
shall na spoil th' job, if I ha' to swing fur it." 

Nib gave a low whine, and Jud's heart leaped within 
him. Every lad in Riggan knew Dan Lowrie and 
feared him. There was not a soul within hearing, and 
people were not fond of visiting the mine at night, so if 
they chose to dispose of him in any way, they would 
have time and opportunity to do it without risk of being 
interfered with. But it happened that upon the present 
occasion Lowrie's friends were not as heated as himsel£ 
It was not a strictly personal grudge they were going to 
settle, and consequently some remnant of humanity got 
the better of them. 

" Nay," said the youngest, "one's enow." 

"Nay," Lowrie put in; "one's not enow fur me, if 
theer's another as is goin' to meddle. Summat's getten 
to be done, an' done quick." 

" Mak' him promise to keep his mouth shut," sugges- 
ted No. 3. "He'll do it sooner nor get hissen into 
trouble." 

"Will ta ? " demanded the young one. 

Jud looked up at him. He had the stubborn North 
Country blood in him, and the North Country courage. 
Having heard what he had, he was sharp enough to com- 
prehend it. There was only one engineer whom Lowrie 
could have a grudge against, and that one was Derrick. 
They were going to work some harm against " Mester 
Derrick," who was his friend and Miss Anice's. 

" Will ta ? " repeated his questioner, feeling quite sure 
of him. The youth of Riggan were generally ready 
enough for mischief, and troubled by no scruples of con- 
science, so the answer he received took him by surprise. 

"Nay," said Jud, " I will na." 

"Thawillna?" 

" Nay." 

The fellow fell back a step or two to stare at him. 

** Well, tha'rt a plucky one, at ony rate," he growled, 
discomfited. 
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Jud stood his grouud. 

" Master Derrick's bin good to me," he said, " an' he's 
bin good to Nib. Th' rest o' yo' ha' a kick fur Nib 
wheniwer he gits i' yore way ; but he nivver so much 
as spoke rough to him. He's gin me a penny more nor 
onct to buy him summat to eat. Chuck me down th' 
shaft, if yo' want to." 

And though he scarcely believed they would take him 
at his word, since the two were somewhat in his favour, 
it was a courageous thing to say. If his fate had rested 
in Lowrie's hands alone, Heaven knows what the result 
might have been ; but having the others to contend with, 
he was safe so far. But there was not much time to 
lose, and even the less interested parties to the trans- 
gression had a stolid determination to stand by their 
comrade. There was a hurried consultation held in 
undertones, and then the younger man bent suddenly, 
and, with a short laugh, caught Nib in his arms. He 
was vicious enough to take a pleasure in playing the 
tormentor, if in his cooler moods he held back from 
committing actual crime. 

" Tha'rt a plucky young devil," he said ; '* but tha's 
gotten to swear to howd thy tongue between thy teeth, 
an*^ if tha wunnot do it fur thy own sake, happen tha 
will fur t' dog's." 

"What art tha goin' to do wi' him?" cried Jud, 
trembling. " He has na done yo' no hurt." 

•' We're goin' to howd him over th' shaft a minnit till 
tha mak's up thy mind. Bring th' young chap along, 
lads." 

He had not struggled before, but he began to struggle 
now with all his strength. He grew hot and cold by 
turns. It might not be safe to kill him ; but it would 
be safe enough to kill Nib; 

" Let me a-be," he cried. " Let that theer dog loose. 
Nib, Nib — seize him, lad ! " 

" Put thy bond over his mouth," said the young man. 

And so Jud was half dragged, half carried to the 
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shaft. It was as useless for him to struggle as it was for 
Nib. Both were powerless. But Jud's efiforts to free 
himself were so frantic that the men laughed — Lowrie 
grimly, the other two with a kind of malicious enjoyment 
of the grotesqueness of the situation. 

" Set him down, but keep him quiet," was the 
command given when they reached the pit's side. 

The next instant a dreadful cry was smothered in the 
boy's struggling throat. They were leaning against the 
rail and holding Nib over the black abyss. 

" Will tha promise ? " he was asked. " Tha may let 
him speak, Lowrie ; he canna mak' foak hear." 

Nib looked down into the blackness,, and broke into 
a terrified whine, turning his head towards his master. 

" I — I — canna promise," said Jud ; but he burst into 
tears. 

" Let th.' dog go," said Lowrie. 

" Try him again. Will ta promise, or mun we let th* 
dog go, lad ? We're noan goin' to do th' chap ony great 
harm ; we're on'y goin' to play him a trick to pay him 
back fur his cheek." 

Jud looked at Nib. 

"Lowrie said you had vitriol and knobsticks," he 
faltered. " Yo' dunnot play tricks wi' ihemJ* 

" Yo* see how much he's heerd," said Lowrie. " He'll 
noan promise." 

The one who held the dog was evidently losing 
patience. 

"Say yes or no, yo' young devil," he said, and he 
made a threatening gesture. "We canna stand here 
aw neet. Promise ta will na tell mon, woman, nor 
choild what tha heerd us say. When I say ' three,' I'll 
drop th' dog. One — two — — '" 

The look of almost human terror in Nib's eyes was 
too much for his master. Desperation filled him. He 
could not sacrifice Nib— he could not sacrifice the man 
w"ho had been Nib's friend ; but he might make a sort 
of sacrifice of himself to both. 
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' Stop ! " he cried. " I'll promise yo*/ 

He had saved Nib, but there was some parleying 
before he was set free, notwithstanding his promise to 
be silent. But for the fact that he was under the 
control of the others for the time being, Lowrie would 
have resorted to harsher precautions ; but possibly in- 
fluenced by a touch of admiration for the lad, the 
younger man held out against them. They wrangled 
together for a few minutes, and then Nib was handed 
over. 

"Here, cut an' run, tha young beggar," said the 
younger one, " an' dunnat let's hear ony more on thee. 
If we do, it'll be worse fur thee an' th' dog too. So 
look out." 

Jud did not wait for a second command. The instant 
he felt Nib in his arms, he scudded over the bare 
space of ground before him at his best speed. They 
should not have time to repent their decision. If the 
men had seen his face, they might not have felt so safe. 
But the truth was, they were reckoning upon Jud Bates 
as they would have reckoned upon any other young 
Riggan rascal of his age. After all, it was not so 
much his promise they relied on as his wholesome fear 
of the consequences of its being broken. It was not 
a matter of honour but of dread. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

It was even later than usual this evening when 
Fergus Derrick left the rectory. When Mr. Barholm 
was in his talkative mood, it was not easy for him to 
break away. So Derrick was fain to listen and linger, 
and then supper was brought in and he was detained 
again, and at eleven o'clock Mr. Barholm suddenly hit ' 
upon a new topic. 
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matter, when Anice, who sat opposite a window, rose 
from her seat, and crossing the room to it, drew aside 
the curtain and looked out. 

" There was somebody there," she said, in answer to 
the questioning in the faces of her companions. "There 
was a face p-essed close against the glass for a minute, 
and I am sure it was Jud Bates." 

Derrick sprang from his chair. Ta his mind it did 
not appear at all unlikely that Jud Bates had mischief 
in hand. There were apples enough in the rectory 
garden to be a sore trial to youthful virtue. 

He opened the door and stepped into the night, and 
in a short time a sharp familiar yelp fell upon the ears 
of the listeners. Almost immediately after, Derrick 
returned, holding the trespasser by the arm. 

It was Jud Bates, but he did not look exactly like 
a convicted culprit, though his appearance was dis- 
ordered enough. He was pale and out of breath, he 
had, no cap on. and he waJ^holding Nib. panting 'and 
excited, m his arms, 

"Jud," exclaimed Anice, "what have you been 
doing? Why did you come to the window?" 

Jud drew Nib closer, and turned, if possible, a trifle 
paler. 

" I coom," he said tremulously, " to look in." 

Nobody smiled. 

" To look in ? " said Anice. " Why, whom did you 
want to see ? " 

Jud jerked his elbow at Derrick. 

"It was him*' he answered. "I wanted to see if he 
had gone home yet." 

" Bujb why ? " she asked again. 

He shuffled his feet uneasily and his eyes fell. He 
looked down at Nib's head and faltered. 

"I ^" he said. "I wanted to stop him. I — I 

dunnot know " And then the rest came in a 

burst. "He munnot go," he cried, trembling afresh. 
" He mun keep away fro' th' Knoll Road." 
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The party exchanged glances. 

''There is mischief on hand/' said Mr. Barhobn; 
"that is plain enough." 

" Re munnot go," persisted Jud ; " he mun keep away 
fro' th' Knoll Road. I'm gettin' myself i' trouble," he 
added, the indifference of despair in his pale face. " If 
I'm fun out they'll mill me." 

Derrick stepped aside into the hall and returned 
-with his hat in his hand. He looked roused and 
determined. 

** There are two or three stout colliers in Riggan who 
are my friends, I think,** he said, *" and I am going to 
ask them to face the Knoll Bead with me. I should 
like to settle this matter to-night. If I give these 
fellows the chance to attack me, they will be the more 
easily disposed of. A few years in jail might have a 
salutary effect upon Lowrie." 

In his momentary heat he forgot all but the strife 
into which he was forced. He did not question Jud 
closely. He knew Riggan and the mining districts too 
well not to have a clear enough idea of what means of 
vengeance would be employed. 

But when he got out into the night he had not 
gone many yards before a new thought flashed upon 
him, and quickened his pulse. It was not a pleasant 
thought, because it checked him, and he was in a 
mood to feel impatient of a check. But he could not 
throw it off. There rose within his mind a picture of 
a silent room in a cottage— of a girl sitting by the 
hearth. He seemed to see quite clearly the bent head, 
the handsome face, the sad eyes. He had a fancy that 
Liz was not with her to-night, that the silence of the 
room was only broken by the soft breathing of the child 
upon Joan's knee. 

He stopped with an impatient gesture. 

'' What wa3 I thinking of," he demanded of himself, 
"to have forgotten her, and what my madness would 
bring upon her ? I am a selfish fool 1 Let it go. I 
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will give it up. I will stay in Riggan for the future — 
it will not be lonff, and she need torture herself no 
more. I wilt give it up. Lot them think I am afraid 
to face him. 1 am afraid — ^afraid to wound the woman 
I — yes " passionately, " the woman I love." 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Liz crept close to the window and looked down the 
road. At this time of the year it was not often that 
the sun set in as fair a sky. In October Biggan gene- 
rally shut its doors against damps and mist, and turned 
towards its fire, when it had one. And yet Liz had 
hardly seen that the sun had shone at all to-day. Still, 
seeing her face, a passer-by would not have fancied that 
she was chilled. There was a flush upon her cheeks, 
and her eyes were more than usually bright. She was 
watching for Joan with a restless eagerness. 

" She's late," she said. " I mought ha' knowed she'd 
be late. I wisht she'd coom — I do. Au' yet — an* yet 
I'm feart. I wisht it wur over ; " and she twisted her 
fingers together nervously. 

ohe had laid the child upon the bed, and presently it 
roused her with a cry. She went to it, took it up into 
her arms, and, carrying it to the fire, sat down, 

" Why couldn't tha stay asleep ? " she said, " I nivver 
seed a choild loiko thco." 

But the next minute, the little creature whimpering, 
she bent down in impatient repentance and kissed it, 
whimpering too. 

"Dunnot," she said. "I conna boar to hear thee. 
Hush, thee I tha goes on as if tha know. Eh 1 bu^ 
I mun be a bad lass. Ay, I'm bad through an* through, 
an* I conna be no worse nor I am." 

She did not kiss the child again, but held it in her 
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listless way even after it fell asleep. She rested an 
elbow on her knee and her chin upon her hand while 
her tearful eyes searched the fire, and thus Joan found 
her when she came in at dusk. 

" Tha'rt late again, Joan/' she said. 

** Ay," Joan answered, " I'm late." - 

She laid her things aside and came to the fire-light. 
The little one always won her first attention when she 
came from her day's labour. 

" Has she been frettin' ? " she asked. 

" Ay," said Liz, " she's done nowt else but fret lately. 
I dunnot know what ails her." 

She was in Joan's arms by this time, and Joan stood 
looking at the puny face. 

" She is na well," she said, in a low voice. " She has 
pain as we know nowt on, poor little lass. We conna 
help her, or bear it for her. We would if we could, 
little 'un " — as if she forgot Liz's presence. . 

"Joan," Liz faltered, "what if you were to lose 
her ? " 

" I hope I shanna. I hope I shanna." 

" Yo' could na bear it ? " 

** There is na much as we conna bear." 

** That's true enow," said Liz. "I wish foak could 
dee o' trouble." 

"Theer's more nor yo' has wished th' same," Joan 
answered. 

She thought afterwards of the girl's words, and remem- 
bered how she looked when she uttered them — her 
piteous eyes resting on the embers, her weak little 
mouth quivering, her small hands at work — but when 
she heard them, she only recognised in them a new 
touch of the old petulance to which she had become 
used. 

Joan went about her usual tasks, holding the baby in 
her arms. She prepared the evening meal with Liz's 
assistance, and they sat down to eat it together. But 
Liz had little appetite. Indeed, neither of them ate 
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much, and both were more than usually silent. A shadow 
of reserve had lately fallen between them. 

After the meal was ended they drew their seats to the 
hearth again, and Liz went back to her brooding over 
the fire. Joan, lulling the child, sat and watched her. 
All Liz's beauty had returned to her. Her soft, rough 
hair was twisted into a curly knot upon her small head, 
her pretty babyish face was at its best of bloom and 
expression — that absent, subdued look was becoming 
to her. 

" Theer's honest men as mought ha' loved her,** said 
Joan inwardly. "Theer's honest men as would ha' 
made her life happy." 

It was just as she was thinking this Hiat Liz turned 
round to her. 

" If she lived to be a woman," with a gesture toward 
the child, " if she lived to be a woman, do yo' think as 
she'd remember me if — if owt should happen to me 
now ? " 

" I conna tell," Joan answered, " but I'd try to mak* 
her." 

" Would yo' ? " and then she dropped her face upon 
her hands. ** It ud be best if she'd forget me," she said. 
" It ud be best if she'd forget me." 

" Nay, Liz," said Joan. " Tha'rt out o' soarts." 

" Ay, I am," said the girl, " an' I need be. Eh, Joan ! 
tha'rt a good wench. I wish I wur loike thee." 

" Tha need na, lass." 

"But I do. Tha'd nivver go wrong i' th' world. 
Nowt could mak* thee go wrong. Tha'rt so strong loike. 
An' tha'rt patient, too, Joan, and noan loike the rest o' 
women. I dunnot think — ^if owt wur to happen me 
now — as tha'd ha' hard thowts o' me. Wouldst tha ?" 
wistfully. 

" Nay, lass. I've been fond o' thee, an' sorry fur 
thee, and if tha wur to dee, tha mayst mak' sure I'd 
noan be hard on thee. But tha art na goin' to dee, 
I hope." 
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To her surprise the girl caught her hand, and, pulling 
it down upon her knee, laid her cheek against it and 
burst into tears. 

" I dunnot know ; I mought, or — or — ^summat. But 
nivver tha turn agen me, Joan — nivver tha hate me. 
I am na loike thee — I wur na made loike thee. I canna 
stand up agen things, but I dunnot think as I'm so bad 
as foaks say ! " 

When this impassioned mood passed away, she was 
silent again for a long time. The baby fell asleep upon 
Joan^s breast, but she did not move it — she liked to 
feel it resting there ; its close presence always seemed 
to bring her peace. At length, however, Liz spoke once 
more. 

" "Wheer wur thy feyther goin' wi* Spring an* Braddy ? " 
she asked. 

Joan turned a pale face toward her. 

" Wheer did yo' see him wi' Spring an' Braddy ? " 

"Here," was Liz*s reply. "He wur here this after- 
noon wi' 'em. They did na coom in, though — they 
waited i' th' road, while he went i' th' back room theer 
fur summat. I think it wur a bottle. It wur that he 
coom fur, I know, fur I heerd Braddy say to him, 
* Hast gotten it ? ' an' thy feyther said, ' Ay,' an' th* 
other two laughed as if they wur on a spree o' some 
soart" 

Joan rose from her chair white and shaking. 

** Tak' th' choild," she said, hoarsely. " I'm goin* 
out." 

" Out ! " cried Liz. " Nay, dunnot go out. What 
ails thee, Joan ? " 

** I ha* summat to do," said Joan. " Stay tha here 
with th' choild." And almost before she finished 
speaking she was gone, and the door had closed behind 
her. 

There would be three of them against one man. She 
walked faster as she thought of it, and her breath was 
drawn heavily. 

T 
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Lowrie bent down In his Uding-place, smiling grimly. 
He knelt upon the grass behind a hedge at the roadside. 
^e had reached the phice a quarter of an hour before, 
and he had chosen his position as coolly as if he had 
been sitting down to take his tramp dinner in the shade. 
There was a gap in the hedge, and he must not be too 
near to it or too far from it. It would be easier to rush 

ft 

through this gap than to leap the hedge ; but he must 
not risk being seen. The comer where the other men 
lay concealed was not far above him. It was only a 
matter of a few yards, but if he stood to wait at one 
turn, and the engineer took the other, the game would 
escape. So he had placed his comrades at the second, 
and he had taken the first. 

" I'd loike to ha' first yammer at him," he had said, 
savagely. " Yo' can coom when yo' hear me." 

As he waited by the hedge he put his hand out 
stealthily toward his " knob-stick," and drew it nearer, 
saying to himself : 

" When I ha' done settlin' wi' him fur mysen, I shall 
ha' a bit o' an account to settle fur her. If it's his 
good looks as she's takken wi' she'll be noan so fond on 
him when she sees him next, I'll warrant." 

He had hit upon the greater villany of stopping 
short of murder — if he could contain himself when the 
time came. 

At this instant a sound reached his ears which caused 
him to start. He bent forward slightly toward the gap 
to listen. There were footsteps upon the road above 
him — footsteps that sounded familiar. Clouds had 
drifted across the sky and darkened it, but he had 
heard that tread too often to mistake it now when 
every nerve was strung to its highest tension. A cold 
sweat broke out upon him in the impotence of his 
wrath. 

"It's the lass hersen," he said. "She's heerd 
summat, an' she's as good as her word!" — with an 
oath. 
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He got up and stood a second, trembling with rage. 
He drew his sleeve across his forehead and wiped away 
the sweat, and then turned round sharply. 

" I'll creep up th* road an' meet her afore she reaches 
th' first place," he panted. "If she sees th' lads, it's 
aw up wi' us. I'll teach her summat as she'll noan 
forget." 

He was out into the Knoll Bead in a minute more. 

" I'll teach her to go agen me," he muttered. " I'll 

teach her, by " But the sentence was never 

ended. There was a murmur he did not understand, a 
rush, a heavy rain of blows, a dash of something in his 
face that scorched like liquid fire, and with a shriek, he 
fell writhing. 



CHAPTEB XXIX, 

A MINUTE later there rushed past Joan, in the dark- 
ness two men — ^stumbling and cursing as they went 
out of breath, horror-stricken, and running at the top 
of their speed. 

" Itwur Lowrie hissen, by ! " she heard one say, 

as he dashed by. 

" Feyther ! Feyther, where are yo ? Fey ther, are 
yo' nigh me ? " she cried, for she heard both blows and 
shriek. 

But there came no answer to her ear. The rapid 
feet beating upon the road, their echo dying in the 
distance, made the only sound that broke the stillness. 
There was not even a groan. Yet a few paces from her 
lay a battered bleeding form. There was no starlight 
now ; she could see only the vague outline of the figure, 
which might be that of either one man or the other. 
For an instant the similarity in stature, which had 
deceived his blundering companions, deceived her also ; 

T 2 
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but when she knelt down and touched the shoulder she 
knew it was not the master who lay before her. 

"It's feyther hissen," she said, and then she drew 
away her hand, shuddering. " It's wet wi' blood," she 
said. *' It's wet wi' blood 1 " 

He did not hear her when she spoke ; he was not 
conscious that she tried to raise him ; his head hung 
forward when she lifted him; he lay heavily, and 
without motion, upon her arms. 

" They ha' killed him ! " she said. " How is it as it 
is na him i " 

There was neither light nor help nearer than the 
Crown itself, and when her brain became clearer she 
remembered this. Without light and assistance she 
could do nothing; she could not even see what hurt 
he had sustained. Dead, or dying, he must lie here 
until she had time to get help. 

She took off her shawl^ and folding it, laid his head 
gently upon it. Then she put her lips to his ear. 

" Feyther," she said, " I'm goin' to bring help to thee. 
If tha can hear me, stir thy bond." 

He did not stir it, so she disengaged her arm as 
gently as possible, and, rising to her feet, went on 
her way. 

There were half a dozen men in the bar-room when 
she pushed the door inward and stood upon the 
threshold. They looked up in amazement. 

" Those on yo* as want to help a deein' mon," she 
said, " come wi' me. My feyther's lyin' in the Knoll 
Road, done to death." 

All were astir in a moment. Lanterns and other 
necessaries were provided, and bearing one of these 
lanterns herself, Joan led the way. 

As she stepped out on to the pavement a man was 
passing, and attracted by the confusion, turned to the 
crowd. 

" What is the matter ? " he asked. 

" There's a mon been killed up o' th' Knoll Road," 
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answered one of the colliers. " It's this lass's feyther, 
Dan Lowrie." 

The man strode into the light and showed an agitated 
lace 

« Killed ! " he said. " Dan Lowrie I " 

It was Fergus Derrick. 

He recognised Joan immediately, and went to her. 

" For pity's sake," he exclaimed, " don't go with 
them. If what they say is true, this is no place for 
you. Let me take you home. You ought not -" 

"It wur me," interrupted Joan, in a steady voice, 
" as found him." 

He could not persuade her to remain behind, so he 
walked on by her side. He asked her no questions. 
H^ knew enough to understand that his enemy had 
reaped the whirlwind he had himself sown. 
• It was he who knelt first by the side of the prostrate 
man, holding the lantern above the almost unrecognis- 
able face* Then he would have raised the lifeless hand, 
but Joan, who had bent down near him, stopped him 
with a quick move. 

" Dunnot do that," she faltered, and when he looked 
IIP in surprise he comprehended her meaning, even be- 
fore she added, in a p^onate undertone, thlmiserable 
words : 

" Ther's blood on it-as might ha' bin yore own." 

" Ther's a bottle here," some one cried out suddenly. 
" A bottle as I just set my foot on. Chaps, ther's been 
vitriol throwed." 

" Ay," cried another, '* so there has ; chaps, look yo' 
here. Th' villains has vitrioled him." 

They laid him upon the shutter they had brought, 
and carried him homeward. Joan and Derrick were 
nearest to him as they walked. 

They were not far from the cottage, and it was 
not long before the light glimmered through the 
window upon them. Seeing it, Joan turned to Derrick 
suddenly. 
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** I mun hurry on before," she said, " I mun go and 
say a word to Liz. Comin' aw at onct the soight ud 
fear her." 

Beaching the house, she pushed the door open and 
went in. Everything was so quiet that she fancied the 
girl must have gone to bed. 

" Liz," she said aloud, « Liz ! " 

Her voice fell with an echoing sound upon the silent 
room. She looked at the bed and saw the child lying 
there asleep. Liz was not with it. She passed quickly 
into the room adjoining and glanced around. \t w^ 
empty. Moved by some impulse she went back to the 
bed, and in bending over the child, saw a slip of paper 
pinned upon its breast, and upon this paper Joan read, 
in the sprawling hand she knew so well : 

Dunnot be hard on me, Joan, dunnot. Oood-hye ! 

WJien Derrick entered the door he found Joan stand- 
ing alone in the centre of the room, holding this scrap 
of paper in her hand. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

" He won't live," the doctor said to Derrick. " He's 
not the man to get over such injuries, powerful as he 
looks. He has been a reckless, drunken brute, and 
what with the shock and reaction, nothing will save 
him. The clumsy rascals who attacked him have 
meant to do him harm enough, but they have done 
him more than they intended, or at least the man's 
antecedents will help them to a result they may not 
have aimed at. We may as well tell the girl, I suppose 
— fine creature, that girl, by the way. She won't have 
any sentimental regrets. It's a good riddance for her, 
to judge from what I know of them." 

" I will tell her," said Derrick. 
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She listened to him with no greater show of emotion 
than an increased pallor. She remembered the wounded 
man only as a bad husband and a bad father. Her life 
would have been less hard to bear if he had died years 
ago, but now that death stood near him, a miserable 
sense of desolateness fell upon her, inconsistent as such 
a feeling might seem. 

The village was full of excitement during this week. 
Everybody was ready with suggestions and conjectures; 
everybody wanted to account for the assault. At first 
there seemed no accounting for it at all, but at length 
some one recollected that Lowrie had been last seen 
with Spring and Braddy. They had "^etten up a row 
betwixt theirsens, and t' others had punsed him." 

The greatest mystery was the use of vitriol. It 
.could only be decided that it had not been an ordinary 
case of neighbourly "punsing," and that there must 
have been a "grudge" in the matter. Spring and 
Braddy had disappeared, and all efforts to discover their 
whereabouts were unavailing. 

On the subject of Liz's flight Joan was silent, but it 
did not remain a secret many hours. A collier's wife 
had seen her standing, crying, and holding a little 
bundle on her arm, at the corner of a lane, and having 
been curious enough to watch, had also seen Landsell 
join her a few minutes later, 

" She wur whimperin' afore he coom," said the woman, 
" but she cried i' good earnest when he spoke to her, an 
talked to him an' hung back as if she could na mak' up 
her moind whether to go or no. She wur a soft thing, 
that wench; it wur alius whichivver way th' wind 
blowed wi' hen I could nivver see what that lass o' 
Lowrie's wanted wi* her. Now she's gotten th' choild 
on her bonds." 

The double shock had numbed Joan. She went 
about the place and waited upon her father in a dull, 
mechanical way. She said but little to the curious 
crowd, who, on pretence of being neighbourly, flocked 
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to the house. She even had very little to say to Anice. 
Perhaps after all, her affection for poor Liz had been a 
stronger one than she had thought* 

** I think/' Grace said gently to Anice, ** that she does 
not exactly need us yet.** 

He made the remark in the rector's presence^ and 
the Reverend Harold did not agree with him. 

'' I am convinced that you are mistaken, Grace," he 
said. ** You are a little too — ^well, too delicately meta- 
physical for these people. Tou have sensitive &uicies 
about them, and they are not a sensitive class. What 
they want is good strong doctrine and a certain degree 
of wholesome frankness. They need teaching. That 
young woman, now — it seems to me that this is the 
time to rouse her to a sense of her — her moral condi- 
tion. She ought to be roused, and so ought the man. 
It is a great pity that he is unconscious.'' 

Of Joan's strange confession of faith Anice had told 
him something, but he had been rather inclined to 
pronounce it " emotional," and somehow or other could 
not quite divest himself of the idea that she needed the 
special guidance of a well-balanced and experienced 
mind. The well-balanced and experienced mind in 
question was his own, though of course he was not 
aware of the fact that he would not have been satisfied 
with that of any other individual. He was all the 
more disinclined to believe in Joan's conversion because 
his interviews with her continued to be as unsatis- 
&ctory as ever. Her manner had altered; she had 
toned down somewhat, but she still caused him to 
feel ill at ease. If she did not defy him any longer, 
or set his teachings at naught, her grave eyes, resting 
on him silently, had sometimes the effect of making 
his words fail him: which was a novel experience 
with the rector. 

In a few days Lowrie began to sink visibly. As the 
doctor predicted, the reaction was powerful, and remedies 
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were of no avail. He lay upon the bed, at times un- 
conscious, at times tossing to and fro in delirium. 
During her watching at the bedside Joan learned the 
truth. Sometimes he fancied himself tramping the 
Knoll Boad homeward through the rain, and then he 
muttered sullenly of the "day" that was coming to 
him, and the vengeance he was returning to take ; 
sometimes he went through the scene with Joan her-^ 
self, and again, he waited behind the hedge for his 
enemy, one moment exultant, the next striving to 
struggle to his feet, with curses upon his lips and 
rage in his heart, as he caught the sound of the 
advancing steps he knew so well. As he went over 
these scenes again and again, it was plain enough to 
the listener that his vengeance had fallen upon his 
own head. 

The day after he received his hurts a collier dropped 
into the Crown with a heavy stick in his hand. 

" I fun this knobstick nigh a gap i' th' hedge on th' 
Knoll Eoad," he said. ** It wur na fur fro' where they 
fun Lowrie. Happen them chaps laid i' wait fur him, 
an' it belongs to one o' 'em.** 

" Lett's ha' a look at it," said a young miner, and on 
its being handed to him he inspected it closely. 

" Why 1 " he exclaimed. " It's Lowrie's own. I seed 
him wi' it th' day afore he wur hurt. I know the 
shape o' th' knob. How could it ha* coom theer ? " 

But nobody could guess. It was taken to Joan and 
she listened to the story without comment. There was 
no reason why they should be told what she had already 
discovered. 

When Lowrie died, Anice and Grace were in the 
room with Joan. After the first two days the visitors 
had dropped oflF. They had satisfied their curiosity. 
Lowrie was not a favourite, and Joan had always seemed 
to hold herself apart from her fellows, so they were left 
to themselves. 

Joan was standing near the bed \%hen there came to 
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him his first and last gleam of consciousness. The san 
was setting, and its farewell glow, streaming through 
the' window, fell upon his disfigured &ce and sightless 
eyes. He roused himself moving uneasily. 

" What's up wi' me ?" he muttered. " I conna see — 
I conna " 

Joan stepped forward* 

" Feyther," she said. 

Then memory seemed to return to him. An angry 
light shot across his face. He flung out his hands and 
groaned. 

"What?" he cried, "tha'rt theer, art tha?" and 
helpless and broken as he was, he wore that moment 
a look which Joan had long ago learned to understand. 

" Ay, feyther," she answered. 

It appeared as if, during the few moments in which 
he lay gasping, a full recognition of the fact that he 
had been baffled and beaten after all — ^that his plotting 
had been of no avail — forced itself upon him. He 
made an effort to speak once or twice and £Edled, but 
at last the words came. 

'' Tha went agen me, did tha ? " he panted. ** Dom 
thee I " and with a struggle to summon all his strength, 
he raised himself, groping, struck at her with his 
clenched hand, and failing to reach her, fell forward 
upon his face upon the bed. 

It was all over w hen they raised him and laid him 
back again. Joan stood upright^ trembling a little, but 
otherwise calm. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

It had been generally expected that when all was 
over the cottage upon the Knoll Road would be closed 
and deserted, but some secret fancy held Joan to the 
spot. Perhaps the isolation suited her mood ; perhaps 
the mere sense of familiarity gave her comfort. 

" I should na be less lonely any wheer else," she said 
to Anice Barholm. " Theer's more here as I feel near 
to than i' any other place. I ha' na friends, yo' know. 
As to th* choUd, I con carry it to Thwaite's wife i' th' 
momin' when I go to th' pit, an she'll look after it until 
neet, fur a trifle. She's gotten children o' her own, and 
knows their ways." 

So she went backward and forward night and morning 
with her little burden in her arms. The child was a 
frail, tiny creature, never strong and often suffering, and 
its very frailty drew Joan nearer to it. It was sadly like 
Liz, pretty and infantine. Many a rough but experienced 
mother, seeing it, prophesied that its battle with life 
would be brief With the pretty face, it had inherited 
also the helpless, irresolute, appealing look. Joan saw 
this in the baby's eyes sometimes, and was startled at 
its familiarity ; even the low fretted cry had in it 
something that was painfully like its girl-mother's voice. 
More than once a sense of fear had come upon Joan 
when she heard and recqgnised it. But her love only 
seemed to strengthen with her dread. 

Day by day those who worked with her felt more 
strongly the change developing so subtly in the girl. 
The massive beauty, which had almost seemed to scorn 
itself, was beginning to wear a different aspect; the 
defiant bitterness of look and tone was almost a thing of 
the past; the rough, contemptuous speech was less 
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scathing and more merciful yfhen at rare intervals it 
broke forth. 

" Summat has coom over her," they said among them- 
selves. " Happen it wur trouble. She wur different, 
somehow." 

They were somewhat uneasy under this alteration ; 
but, on the whole) the general feeling was by no means 
unfriendly. Time had been when they had known Joan 
Lowrie only as a *' lass" who held herself aloof, and yet 
in a manner overruled them ; but in these days more 
than one stunted, overworked girl or woman found her 
hard task rendered esuBi&c by Joan's strength and 
swiftness. 

It was quite true that his quiet and unremitted efforts 
had smoothed Grace's path to some extent. There were 
ill-used women whom he had helped and comforted; 
there were neglected children whose lives he had con- 
trived to brighten ; there were unbelievers whose scoffing 
his gentle simplicity and long-suffering had checked a 
little. He could no longer be regarded with contempt 
in Biggan ; he even had his friends there. 

Among those who still mildly jeered at the little 
parson stood foremost, far more through vanity than 
malice, "Owd Sammy Craddock." A couple of months 
after Lowrie's death, '' Owd Sammy " had sauntered down 
to the mine one day, and was entertaining a group of 
admirers when Qrace went by. 

It chanced that, for some reason best known to himself, 
Sammy was by no means in a good humour. Something 
had gone wrong at home or abroad, and his grievance 
had rankled and rendered him, unusually contumacioua 

Nearing the group, Grace looked up with a faint but 
kindly smile. 

"Good morning 1" he said. "A pleasant day, 
friends ! " 

"Owd Sammy" glanced down at him with con- 
descending tolerance. He had been talking himseli^ 
and the greeting had broken in upon his eloquence. 
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*' Which on ms" he asked dryly — '* which on us said 
it wur na ? " 

A few paces from the grotip of idlers Joan Lowrie 
stood at work. Some of the men had noted her presence 
when they lounged by, but in the enjoyment of their 
gossip they had forgotten her again. She had seen 
Grace too ; she had heard his greeting, and the almost 
brutal laugh that followed it ; and, added to this, she 
had caught a passing glimpse of the curate's face. She 
dropped her work, and before the laugh had died out 
stood up, confronting the loungers. 

" If there is a mon among yo' as he has harmed," she 
said, " if there's one among yo' as he's ivver done a wrong 
to, let that mon speak up." 

It was " Owd Sammy ** who was the first to recover 
himself Probably he remembered the power he prided 
himself upon wielding over the weaker sex. He laid 
aside his pipe for a moment and tried sarcasm — ^an 
adaptation of the same sarcasm he had tried upon the 
curate. 

" Which on us said theer wur ? ** he asked 

Joan turned her face, pale with repressed emotion, 
toward him. 

" There be men here as I would scarce ha' believed 
could ha' had much agen him. I see one mon here as 
has a wife as lay nigh upon death a month or so ago, 
and it wur the parson as went to see her day after day, 
and tuk' her help an' comfort. Theer's another mon 
here as had a little un to dee, and when it deed, it wur 
th' parson as knelt by its bed an' held its bond, and 
talkt to it when it wur feart. Theer's other men here 
as had help from him as they did na know of, an' it wur 
help fro' a mon as wur no far fro' a-being as poor an' 
hard-working in his way as they are i' theirs. Happen 
the mon I speak on dunnot know much about the sick 
wife and th' deein' choild, and what wur done fur 'em, 
an' if they dunnot, it's th' parson's fault." 

« Why ! " broke in " Owd Sammy." " Blame me, if 
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tha art na turned Methody ! Blame me/' in amazement, 
" if tha art na ! " 

" Nay," her face softening ; •* it is na Methody so 
much. Happen I am turnin' woman, for I canna 
abide to see a hurt gi'en to them as has na, earned it. 
That wur why I spoke. I ha' towd yo' th* truth o' 
th' little chap yo' jeered at an' throw'd his words 
back to." 

Thus it became among her companions a commonly 
accepted belief that Joan Lowrie had " turned Methody." 
They could find no other solution to her championship 
of the parson. 

" Is it tnie as tha's ji'ned the Methodys ? " Thwaite's 
wife asked Joan somewhat nervously. 

She had learned to be fond of the girl, and did not 
like the idea of believing in her defection. 

" No," she answered, " it is na." 

The woman heaved a sigh of relief. 

" I thowt it wur na," she said. ** I towd the Maxeys 
as I did na believe it when they browt th' tale to 
me. They're powerful fond o' tale-bearing', that Maxey 
lot." 

Joan stopped in her play with the child. 

" They dunnot understand," she said, " that's aw. I 
ha' learned to think different, an' believe i' th' things 
as I did na used to believe in. Happen that's what 
they mean by talking o' th' Methodys." 

People learned no more of the matter than this. 
They felt that in some way Joan Lowrie had separated 
herself from their ranks, but they found it troublesome 
to work their way to any more definite conclusion. 

" Hast heard about that lass o' Lowrie's ? " they said 
to one another. "Hoo's takken a new turn sin' 
Lowrie deed; hoo alius wur a queer-loike, high- 
handed wench." 

After Lowrie's death, Anice Barholm and Joan were 
oftener together than ever. What had at first been 
friendship had gradually become affection. 
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*' I think/' Anice said to Grace, " that Joan must go 
away from here and find a new life/' 

" That is the only way/' he answered. ** In this old 
one there has been nothing but misery for her, and 
bitterness and pain." 

Fergus Derrick was sitting at a table turning over a 
book of engravings. He looked up sharply. 

" Where can you find a new life for her ? " he asked. 
" And how can you help her to it ? One dare not offer 
her even a semblance of assistance." 

They had not spoken to him, but he had heard, as he 
always heard everything connected with Joan Lowrie. 
He was always restless and eager where she was con- 
cerned. All intercourse between them seemed to be at 
an end. Without appearing to make an effort to do so, 
she kept out of his path. Try as he might, he could 
not reach her. At last it had come to this : he was no 
longer dallying upon the brink of a great and dangerous 
passion— it had overwhehned him. 

" One cannot even approach her," he said again. 

Anice regarded him with a shade of pity in her face, 

" The time is coming when it will not be so," she 
said. 

The night before, Joan Lowrie had spent an hour 
with her. She had come in on her way from her work, 
before going to Thwaite's, and had knelt down upon 
the hearth-rug to warm herself. There had been no 
light in the room but that of the fire, and its glow, 
falling upon her face, had revealed to Anice something 
like haggardness. 

" Joan/' she said, ** are you ill ? " 

Joan stirred a little uneasily, but did not look at her 
as she answered : 

" Nay, I am na iU ; I nivver wur ill i' my life." 

" Then," said Anice, " what is it that I see in your 
face?" 

There was a momentary tremor of the finely-moulded, 
obstinate chin. 
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" rm tired out," Joan anawereA '* That's aw," and 
her hand fell upon her lap. 

Anice turned to the fire. 

'' What is it ? " she asked, almost in a whisper. 

Joan looked up at her — not defiant^ not bitter, not 
dogged — simply in appeal against her own despair. 

" Is na theer a woman's place for me i' th' world ? Is 
it alius to be this way wi' me ? Con I nivver reach no 
higher, strive as I will, pray as I will, — ^fur I have 
prayed ? Is na theer a woman's place fur me i' the 
world ? " 

" Yes," said Anice, " I am sure there is." 

" I've thowt as theer mun be somewheer. Some- 
times I've felt sure as there mun be, and then again 
I've been beset so sore that I ha' almost gi'en it up. 
If theer is such a place for me, I mun find it — ^I mun ! " 

" You will find it," said Anice. " Some day, surely." 

Anice thought of all this again when she glanced at 
Derrick. Derrick was more than usually disturbed to- 
day. He had for some time been working his' way to 
an important decision, fraught with some annoyance 
and anxiety to himself. There was to be a meeting of 
the owners in a few weeks, and at this meeting he had 
determined to make a firm stand. 

" The longer I remain in my present position, the 
more fully I am convinced of the danger constantly 
threatening us," he said to Anice. "lam convinced 
that the present system of furnaces is the cause of more 
explosions than are generally attributed to it. The 
mine here is a * fiery ' one, as they call it, and yet day 
after day goes by and no precautions are taken. There 
are poor fellows working under me whose existence 
means bread to helpless women and children. I hold 
their lives in trust, and if I am not allowed to place 
one frail barrier between them and sudden death, I 
will lead them into peril no longer — I will resign my 
position. At least I can do that." 

The men under him worked with a dull, heavy 
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daring, bom of long use and a knowledge of 4;heir own 
helplessness against their fate. There was not one 
among them who did not know that in going down the 
shaft to his labour he might be leaving the light of day 
behind him for ever. But seeing the blue sky vanish 
from sight thus during six days of fifty-two weeks in 
the year engendered a kind of hard indifference. Ex- 
plosions had occurred, and might occur again ; dead men 
had been carried up to be stretched on the green earth 
— men crushed out of all semblance to humanity; 
some of themselves bore the marks of terrible maim- 
ing ; but it was an old story, and they had learned to 
face the same hazard recklessly. 

With Fergus Derrick, however, it was a different 
matter. It was he who must lead these men into new 
fields of danger. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

The time came, before many days, when the last tie 
that bound Joan Lowrie to her present life was broken. 
The little one, who from the first had clung to existence 
with a frail hold, at last loosened its weak grasp. It 
had been ill for several days — so ill that Joan had 
remained at home to nurse it — and one night, sitting 
with it upon her knee in her accustomed place, she saw 
a change upon the small face. 

It had been moaning continuously, and suddenly the 
plaintive sound ceased. Joan bent over it. She had 
been holding the tiny hand as she always did, and at 
this moment the soft fingers closed upon one of her own 
quietly. She was quite alone, and for an instant there 
was a deep silence. After her first glance at the tiny 
creature, she broke this silence herself 

U 
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" Little Jass," she said in a whisper, " what ails thee ? 
Is thy pain o'er ? " 

As she looked again at the baby face, upturned as if 
in silent answer, the truth broke in upon her. 

Folding her arms around the little form, she laid her 
head upon its breast and wept aloud — wept as she had 
never wept before. Then she laid the child upon a 
pillow and covered its face, Liz*s last words returned 
to her with a double force. It had not lived to forget 
or blame her. Where was Liz to-night — ^at this hour, 
when her child was so safe ? 

The next morning, on her way down stairs to the 
breakfast room, Anice Barholm was met by a servant. 

" The young woman from the mines would like to 
see you, miss," said the girl. . 

Anice found Joan awaiting her below. 

** I ha* come to tell yo" she said, "that th' little un 
deed at midneet. Theer wur no one I could ca' 
in. I sat alone wi' it i' th' room aw th* neet, an* then 
I left it to come here," 

Anice and Thwaite's wife returned home with her. 
What little there was to be done, they remained to do. 
But this was scarcely more than to watch with her until 
the pretty baby face was hidden away from human sight. 

When all was over, Joan became restless. The 
presence of the child had saved her from utter desola- 
tion, and now that it was gone the emptiness of the 
house chilled her. At the last, when her companions 
were about to leave her, she broke down, 

" I conna bear it," she said. " I will go wi' yo*.' 

Thwaite's wife. had proposed before that she should 
make her home wi* them ; and now, when Mrs. Thwaite 
returned to Biggan, Joan accompanied her, and the 
cottage was locked up. 

This alteration changed greatly the routine of her 
life. There were children in the Thwaite household — 
half a dozen of them — ^who, having overcome their first 
awe of her, had learned before the baby died to be 
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fond of Joan. Her handsome face attracted them when 
they ceased to fear its novelty; and the hard-worked 
mother said to her neighbours : 

" She's getten a way wi' childer, somehow — that lass 
o' Lowrie's. Yo'd wonder if yo* could see her wi' 'em. 
She's mony a bit o' help to me." 

But, as time progressed, Anice Barholm noted the 
constant presence of that worn look upon her face. 
Instead of diminishing, it grew and deepened. Even 
Derrick, who met her so rarely, saw it when he passed 
her in the street 

•' She is not ill, is she ? " he asked Anice once, 
abruptly. ^ 

Anice shook her head. 

" No, she is not ill." 

" Then she has some trouble that nobody knows 
about," he said. ** What a beautiful creature she is 1 " 
impetuously — "and how incomprehensible!" 

His eyes chanced to meet Anice's, and a dark flush 
swept over his face. He got up almost immediately 
after and began to pace the room, as was his habit. 

" Next week the crisis will come at the mines," he 
said. ** I wonder how it will end for me." 

" You are still determined ? " said Anice. 

"Yes, I am still determined. I wish it were over. 
Perhaps there will be a Fate in it " — ^his voice lowering 
itself as he added this last sentence. 

" A Fate ? " said Anice. 

" I am growing superstitious and full of fancies," he 
said. " I do not trust to myself, as I once did. I should 
like Fate to bear the responsibility of my leaving 
Biggan or remaining in it." 

" And if you leave it ? " asked Anice. 

For an instant he paused in his walk with an uncer- 
tain air. But he shook this uncertainty off with a 
visible effort the next moment. 

" If I leave it, I do not think I shall return, and Fate 
will have settled a long unsettled cfuestion with me." 

U 2 
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"Don't leave it to Fate/' said Anice, in a low 
tone. "Settle it yourself. It does not — it is not — 
it looks " 

" It looks cowardly," he interrupted her. " So it 
does, and so it is. God knows I never felt myself so 
great a coward before I " 

He had paused again. This time he stood before 
her. The girl's grave, delicate face turned to meet 
his glance, and seeing it, a thought seemed to strike 
him. 

" Anice," he said, the dark flush rising afresh, ** I 
promised you that if the time should ever come when 
I needoji help that it was possible you might give, I 
should not be afraid to ask you for it I am coming 
to you for help. Not now — some day not far distant. 
This is why I remind you of the compact." 

" I did not need reminding," she said to him. 

" I might have known that," he answered — " I think 
I did know it. But let us make the compact over 
again." 

She held out her hand to him, and he took it 
eagerly. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

The owners of the Riggan collieries held their meet- 
ing. That a person in their employ should differ from 
them boldly, and condemn their course openly, was an 
extraordinary event ; that a young man in the outset 
of his career should dare so much was unprecedented. 
It would be a ruinous thiug, they said among themselves, 
for so young a man to lose so important a position on 
the very threshold of his professional life, and they 
were convinced that his knowledge of this would 
restrain him. But they were astounded to find that 
it did not. 
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He brought bis plans witb bim, and laid tbem before 
tbem. They were plans for tbe abolition of old and 
dangerous arrangements, for the ameUomtion of the 
condition of the men who laboured at the hourly risk 
of their Uves, and for rendering this labour easier. 
Specially, there were plans for a newer system of 
ventilation — proposing the substitution of fans for the 
long-used furnace. One or two of the younger men 
leaned toward their adoption. But the men with the 
greatest influence were older, and less prone to the 
encouragement of novelty. 

" It's all nonsense," said one. " Furnaces have been 
used ever since the mines were opened, and as to 
the rest — it arises, I suppose, from the complaints of 
the men. They always will complain — ^they always 
did." 

" So far they have had reason for complaint," remarked 
Derrick. " As you say, there have been furnaces ever 
since there have been mines, and there have also been 
explosions, which may in many cases be attributed to 
them. There was an explosion at Browton a month 
ago which was to some extent a mystery, but there 
were old miners who understood it well enough. The 
return air, loaded with gas, had ignited at the furnace, 
and the result was that forty dead and wounded men 
were carried up the shaft, to be recognised, when they 
were recognisable, by mothers, and wives, and children 
who depended upon them for their scant food." 

Derrick argued his case well and with spirit, keeping 
a tight rein upon himself ; but when, having exhausted 
his arguments, he found that he had not advanced his 
cause, and that it was a settled matter that he should 
not, he took fire. 

" Then, gentlemen," he said, " I have but one resource. 
I will hold no human life lightly in my hands. I have 
the honour to tender you my resignation." 

There was a dead silence for a moment or so. They 
had certainly not expected such a result as this. A 
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well-disposed young man, who sat near to Derrick, 
spoke to him in a rapid undertone. 

" My dear fellow/ he said, " it will be the ruin of 
you. For my part, I admire your enthusiasm, but do 
not be rash." 

" A man with a will and a pair of clean hands is not 
easily ruined," returned Derrick a trifle hotly. " As to 
being rash or enthusiastic, I am neither the one nor 
the other. It is not enthusiasm which moves me — it 
is a familiarity with stem realities.** 

When he left the room his fate had been decided. 
At the end of the week he would have no further 
©ccupation in Riggan. He had only two more days' 
work before him, and he had gained the unenviable 
reputation of being a fire-and-tow young fellow, who 
was flighty enough to make a martyr of himself. 

Under the first street lamp he met Grace, who was 
evidently making his way home. 

« I will go with you," he said, taking his arm. 

Once within the walls of the pleasant little room, he 
found it easy to unbosom himself. He described his 
interview with his employers, and its termination. 

" A few months ago, I 'flattered myself that my 
prospects were improving," he said ; " but now it seems 
that I must begin again, which is not an easy matter, 
by the way." 

By the time he ended he found his temporary excite- 
ment abating somewhat, but still his mood was by no 
means undisturbed. 

It was after they had finished tea, and the arm-chairs 
had been drawn to the fire, that Grace himself made 
a revelation. 

" When you met me to-night, I was returning from 
a visit I had paid to Joan Lowrie." 

" At Thwaite's ? " said Derrick. ^ 

" At Thwaite's. She — the fact is, I went on business 
— she has determined to change her plan of life." 

" In what manner ? " 
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** She is to work no more at the mines. I am 
happy to say that I have been able to find her other 
employment." 

There was an interval of silence, at length broken 
by Derrick. 

" Grace," he said, " can you tell me why she decided 
upon such a course ? " 

Grace looked at him with questioning surprise. 

" I can tell you what she said to me on the subject," 
he replied. " She 3aid it was no woman's work, and she 
was tired of it." 

"She is not the woman to do anything without a 
motive," mused Derrick. 

" No," returned the curate. 

A moment later, as if by one impulse, their eyes met. 
Grace started as if he had been stung. Derrick simply 
flushed. 

'* What is it ? " he asked. 

"I — I do not think I understand," Grace faltered. 
" Surely I am blundering." 

" Nay," said Derrick, gloomily. " You cannot blunder 
since you know the truth. You did not fancy that my 
feeling was so trivial that I could have conquered it so 
soon ? Joan Lowrie " 

" Joan Lowrie ! " 

Grace's voice had broken in upon him with a startled 
sound. 

The two men regarded each other in mutual bewilder- 
ment. Then again Derrick was the first to speak. 

" Qrace," he said, " you have misunderstood me." 

Grace answered him with a visible tremor. 

" If," he said, " it was to your love for Joan Lowrie 
you referred when you spoke to me of your trouble 
some months ago, I have misunderstood you. If the 
obstacles you meant were the obstacles you would find 
in the path of such a love, I have misunderstood you. 
If you did not mean that your heart had been stirred 
by a feeling your generous friendship caused you to 
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regard as unjust to me, I have misunderstood you 
miserably." 

"My dear fellow!" Derrick exclaimed, with some 
emotion. "My dear fellow, do you mean to tell me 
that you imagined I referred to Miss Barholm ? " 
* " I was sure of it," was Grace's agitated reply. ** As 
I said before, I have misunderstood you miserably." 

" And yet you had no word of blame for me ? " 

" I had no right to blame you. I had not lost what 
I believed you had won. It had never been mine. It 
was a mistake," he added, endeavouring to steady 
himself. "But don't mind me, DerricL Let us try 
to set it right ; only I am afraid you will have to begin 
again." 

Derrick drew a heavy breatL He took up a paper- 
knife from the table, and began to bend it in his 
hands. 

" Yes," he said, " we shall have to begin again. " And 
it is told in a few words," he said, with a deliberateness 
almost painful in its suggestion of an intense effort at 
self-control. " Grace, what would you think of a man 
who found himself setting reason at defiance, and in spite 
of all obstacles, confronting the possibility of loving and 
marrying — if she can be won — ^such a woman as Joan 
Lowrie ? " 

"You are putting me in a dij£cult position," Paul 
answered. "If he would dare so much, he would be 
the man to dare to decide for himself" 

Derrick tossed the paper-knife aside. 

" And you know that I am the person in question. / 
have so defied the world, in spite of myself at first, 
I must confess. / have confronted the possibility of 
loving Joan Lowrie until I do love her. So there the 
case stands." 

Gradually there dawned upon the curate's mind 
certain remembrances connected with Joan. Now and 
then she had puzzled and startled him, but here, 
possibly, might be a solution of the mystery. 
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** And Joan Lowrie herself?" he asked, questioningly. 

" Joan Lowrie herself," said Derrick, " is no nearer 
to me to-day than she was a year ago." 

"Are you" — hesitatingly— -" are you quite sure oi 
that?" 

The words had escaped from his lips in spite of 
himself. 

Derrick started, and turned toward him with a 
sudden movement. 

" Grace ! " he said. 

• I asked if you were quite sure of that," answered 
Grace, colouring. " I am not." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The next morning Derrick went down to the mine 
as usual. There were several things he wished to do 
in these last two days. He had heard that the mana- 
gers had entered into negotiations with a new engineer, 
and he wished the man to find no half-done work. 
The day was bright and frosty, and the sharp, bracing 
air seemed to clear his brain. He felt more hopeful, 
and less inclined to view matters darkly. 

He remembered afterwards that, as he stepped into 
the cage, he turned to look at the unpicturesque little 
town, brightened by the winter's sun ; and that, as he 
went down, he glanced up at the sky, and marked how 
intense appeared the bit of blue which was framed in 
by the mouth of the shaft. 

Even in the few hours that had elapsed since the 
meeting, the rumour of what he had said and done had 
been bruited about. Some collier had heard it and had 
told it to his comrades, and so it had gone from one to 
the other. It had been talked over at the evening and 
morning meal in divers cottages, and many an anxious 
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woman had wanned into praise of the man who " had 
a thowt for th' men." 

In the first gallery he entered he found a deputation 
of men awaiting him — a group of burly miners with 
picks and shovels over their shoulders — and the head 
of this deputation, a spokesman burlier and generally 
gruffer than the rest, stopped him, 

" Mester,*' he said, " we chaps 'ud loike to ha' a word 
wr yo'.". 

"All right," was Derrick's reply; "I am ready to 
listen*" 

The rest crowded nearer, as if anxious to participate 
as much as possible, and give their spokesman the 
support of their presence. 

"It is na mien as we ha* gotten to say," said the 
man, " but we're fain to say it. Are na we mates ? " 

" Ay, we are, lad," in chorus. 

"It's about summat as we'n heerd. Theer wur a 
chap as towd some on us last neet as yo'd getten th' 
sack fro' th' managers — or leastways as ycf'd turned the 
tables on 'em an' gi'en them th* sack yo*rsen. An' we'n 
heerd as it begun wi' yo're standin up for us chaps — 
axin' fur things as wur wanted i' th' pit to save us fro' 
runnin' more risk than we need. An* we heerd as yo' 
spoke up bold an' argied fur us, an* stood to what yo' 
thowt war th' reet thing, an* we set our moinds on tellin* 
yo' as we'd heerd it an' talked it over, an' we'd loike 
to say a word o* thanks i' common fur th' pluck yo'd 
showd. Is na that it, mates ? " 

" Ay, that it is, lad," responded the chorus- 
Suddenly one of the group stepped out and threw 
down his pick. 

" An' I m dom'd, mates," he said, " if here is na a 
chap as ud loike to shake hands wi' him." 

It was a signal for the rest to follow his example. 
They crowded about their champion, thrusting grimy 
paws into his hand, grasping it almost enthusiastically. 

" Good luck to yo' lad I " said one. " We'n noau 
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smooth soart o' chaps, but we'n stand by what's fair an' 
plucky. We shall ha' a good word fur thee when tha 
hast made thy flittin." 

** I'm glad of that, lads," responded Derrick, heartily, 
by no means unmoved by the rough and ready spirit 
of the scene. "I only wish I had had better luck, 
that's all." 

A few hours later the whole of the little town was 
shaken to its very foundation by something like an 
earthquake, accompanied by an ominous booming sound, 
which brought people flocking out of their houses, with 
white fjEkces* Some of them had heard it before — all 
knew what it meant. From the colliers' cottages 
poured forth women, shrieking and wailing — women who 
bore children in their arms and had older ones dragging 
at their skirts, and who made their desperate way to 
the pit with one accord* From houses and workshops 
there rushed men, who, coming out in twos and threes, 
joined each other, and, forming a breathless crowd, ran 
through the streets, scarcely daring to speak a word 
— and all ran toward the pit. 

There were scores at its mouth in five minutes ; in 
ten minutes there were hundreds, and above all the 
clamour rose the cry of women : 

'* My mester's down 1 " 

" An' mine ! " 

" An' mine I " 

" Four lads o' naine is down I " 

*' Three o' mine ! " 

"My little un's theer-^th' youngest — nobbut ten 
year owd — nobbut ten year owd, poor little chap ! an 
ony been at work a week ! " 

"Ay, wenches, God ha' mercy on us aw' — God ha' 
mercy 1 " And then more shrieks and wails, in which 
the terror-stricken children joined. 

It was a fearful sight. How many lay dead and 
dying in the noisome darkness below, God only knew 1 
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How many lay mangled and crushed, waiting fot their 
death, Heaven only could tell I 

In five minutes after the explosion occurred, a slight 
figure in clerical garb made its way through the crowd 
with an air of excited determination. 

'' Th' parson's feart," was the general comment. 

'* My men,*' he said, raising his voice so that all could 
hear, '* can any of you tell me who last saw Fergus 
Derrick ? " 

There was a little pause, and then came a reply firom 
a collier who stood near. 

*' I coom up out o' th' pit an hour ago," he said. " I 
wur th' last as coom up, an' it wur on'y chance as browt 
me. Derrick wur wi' his men i' th' new part o' th' 
mine. I seed him as I passed through." 

Grace's face became a shade or so paler, but he made 
no more inquiries. 

His friend either lay dead below, or was waiting for 
his doom at that very moment. He stepped a little 
farther forward. 

" Unfortunately for myself, at present," he said, " I 
have no practical knowledge of the nature of these 
accidents. Will some of you tell me how long it will 
be before we can make our first effort to rescue the 
men who are below ? " 

Did he mean to volunteer — this young whipper- 
snapper of a parson ? And if he did, could he know 
what he was doing ? 

" I ask you," he said, " because I wish to offer myself 
as a volunteer at once; I think I am stronger than 
you imagine, and at least my heart will be in the work. 
I have a friend below — ^myself," his voice altering its 
tone and losing its firmness— "a friend who is worthy 
the sacrifice of ten such lives as mine, if such a 
sacrifice could save him." 

One or two of the older and more experienced 
spoke up. Under an hour it would be impossible 
to make the attempt — it might even be a longer time. 
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but in an hour they might, at least, make their first 
eflfort. 

If such was the case, the parson said, the intervening 
period must be turned to the best account. In that 
time much could be thought of and done which would 
assist themselves and benefit the sufferers. He called 
upon the strongest and most experienced, and almost 
without their recognising the prominence of his 
position, led them on in the work. He even rallied 
the weeping women, and gave them something to do. 
One was sent for this necessary article, and another 
for that. A couple of boys were despatched to the 
next village for extra medical assistance, so that there 
need be no lack of attention when it was required. 
He took off his broadcloth, and worked with the rest 
of them until all the necessary preparations were 
made, and it Was considered possible to descend into 
the mine. 

When all was ready he went to the mouth of the 
shaft and took his place quietly. 

It was a hazardous task they had before them. 
Death would stare them in the face all through its 
performance. There was choking after-damp below, 
deadly noxious vapours to breathe which was to die ; 
there was the chance of crushing masses falling from 
the shaken galleries — and yet these men left their com- 
panions one by one and ranged themselves, without 
saying a word, at the curate's side. 

" My friends," said Grace, baring his head, and raising 
a feminine hand. "My friends, we will say a short 
prayer." 

It was only a few short words. Then the curate 
spoke again. 

" Ready ! " he said. 

But just at that moment there stepped out from the 
anguished crowd a girl whose face was set and deathly, 
though there was no touch of fear upon it. 

" I ax yo'," she said, " to let me go wi' yo' and do 
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what I con. Lasses, some on yo' speak a word fur Joan 
Lowrie I " 

There was a breathless start. The women even 
stopped their outcry to look at her as she stood apart 
from them — a desperate appeal in the very quiet of 
her gesture as she turned to look about her for some 
one to speak. 

*' Lasses," she said again. ** Some on yo' speak a word 
fur Joan Lowrie I " 

There rose a murmur among them then, and the 
next instant this murmur was a cry. 

** Aye," they answered, *' we con aw speak a word for 
yo'. Let her go, lads I She's worth two o' th' best of 
yo', Nowt fears hen Ay, she mun go, if she will, mun 
Joan Lowrie ! (Jo, Joan, lass, and we'n not forget 
thee." 

But the men demurred. The finer instinct in some 
of them shrank from giving a woman a place in such 
a perilous undertaking — ^tbe coarser elements in others 
rebelled against it. 

** We'd ha' no wenches," these said, surlily. 

Grace stepped forward. He went to Joan Lowrie and 
touched her gently on the shoulder. 

" We cannot think of it," he said. ** It is very brave 
and generous, and — God bless you I — but it cannot be. 
I could not think of allowing it myself, if the rest 
would." 

" Parson," said Joan, coolly, but not roughly, •* tha'd 
ha' hard work to help thysen, if so be as th' lads wur 
willin'." 

" But," he protested, " it may be death. I could not 
bear the thought of it. You are a woman. We cannot 
let you risk your life." 

She turned to the volunteers. 

" Lads," she cried passionately, " yo' munnot turn me 
back. I — sin I mun tell yo' — " and she faced them 
like a quecD — " theer's a mon down theer as I'd gi' my 
heart's blood to save." 
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They did not know whom she meant, but they 
demurred no longer. 

"Tak* thy place, wench," said the oldest of them. 
** If tha mun, tha mun." 

She took her seat in the cage by Grace, and when 
she took it she half turned her face away. But when 
those above began to lower them, and they found them- 
selves swinging downward into what might be to them 
a pit of death, she spoke to him. 

" Theer's a prayer I'd loike yo' to pray," she said. 
** Pray that if we mun dee, we may na dee until we ha' 
done our work." 

It was a dreadful work indeed that the rescuers had 
to do in those black galleries. And Joan was the 
bravest, the quickest, most persistent of all. Paul 
Grace, following in her wake, found himself obeying her 
slightest word or gesture. He worked constantly at her 
side, for he, at least, had guessed the truth. He knew 
that they were both engaged in the same quest. When 
at last they had worked their way — liftiDg, helping, 
comforting — ^to the end of the passage where the collier 
had said he last saw the master, then, for one moment 
she paused, and her companion, with a thrill of pity, 
touched her, to attract her attention. 

** Let me go first," he said. 

•* Nay," she answered, " we'n go together." 

The gallery was a long and low one, and had been 
terribly shaken. In some places the props had been 
torn away, in others they were borne down by the 
loosened blocks of coal. The dim light of the " Davy " 
Joan held up showed such a wreck that Grace spoke 
to her again. 

"You must let me go first," he said, with gentle 
firmness. '* If one of these blocks should fall " 

Joan interrupted him. 

" If one on *em should fall, Pm th' one as it had 
better fall on. There is na mony foak as ud miss Joan 
Lowrie. Yo' ha' work o' yore own to do." 
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She stepped into the gallery before he could protest, 
and he could only follow her. She went before, holding 
the Davy high, so that its light might be thrown as 
far forward as possible. Now and then she was forced 
to stoop to make her way round a bending prop ; some- 
times there was a fallen mass to be surmounted, but 
she was at the front still when they reached the other 
end without finding the object of their search. 

" It — he is na there," she said. " Let us try the next 
passage," and she turned into it. 

It was she who first came upon what they were looking 
for ; but they did not find it in the next passage, or the 
next, or even the next. It was. farther away from the 
scene of the explosion than they had dared to hope. 
As they entered a narrow side gallery, Grace heard her 
utter a low sound, and the next minute she was down 
upon her knees. 

" Theer's a mon here," she said. " It's him as we're 
lookin' fur." 

She held the dim little lantern close to the fstce — a 
still face with closed eyes and blood upon it. Grace 
knelt down too, his heart aching with dread. 

" Is he " he began, but could not finish. 

Joan Lowrie laid her hand upon the apparently 
motionless breast, and waited almost a minute, and 
then she lifted her own face, white as the wounded 
man's — white and solemn and wet with a sudden rain 
of tears. 

" He is na dead," she said. " We ha' saved him." 

She sat down upon the floor of the gallery, and 
lifting his head laid it upon her bosom, holding it close 
as a mother might hold the head of her child. 

" Mester," she said, " gi' me th' brandy flask, and tak' 
thou thy Davy, and go fur some o' th' men to help us 
get him to th' leet o' day. I'm gone weak at last. I 
conna do no more. I'll go wi' him to th* top." 

When the cage ascended to the mouth again with its 
last load of sufferers, Joan Lowrie came with it, blinded 
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and dazzled by the golden winter's sunlight as it fell 
upon her haggard, beautiful &ce. She was holding 
the head of what seemed to be a dead man upon her 
knee. A great shout of welcome rose up from the 
bystanders. 

She helped them to lay her charge upon a pile of 
coats and blankets prepared for him, and then she 
turned to the doctor who had hurried to the spot to 
see what could be done» 

" He is na dead," she said. " Lay yore bond on his 
heart. It beats yet, mester — on'y a little, but it beats." 

" No," said the doctor, " he is not dead — yet," with 
a breath's pause between the last two words. " If some 
of you will help me to put him on a stretcher, he may 
be carried home, and I will go with him. There is 
just a chance for him, poor fellow, and he must have 
immediate attention. Where does he live ? " 

"He must go with me," said Grace. "He is my 
friend." 

So they took him up, and Joan Lowrie stood a little 
apart and watched them carry him away — ^watched the 
bearers until they were out of sight, and then turned 
again and joined the women in their work among the 
sufferers. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

In the bedroom above the small parlour a fire was 
burning at midnight, and by this fire Grace was watch- 
ing. The lamp was turned low, and the room was very 
quiet ; a dropping cinder made quite a startling sound. 
"When a moan or a movement of the patient broke the 
stillness — which was only at rare intervals — the curate 
rose and went to the bedside. But it was only to look 
at the sufferer lying upon it, bandaged and unconscious. 
There was very little he could do. He could follow the 
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instructions given by the medical man before he went 
away, but these had been few and hurried, and he 
could only watch with grief in his heart. There was 
but a chance that his friend's life might be saved. 
Close attention and unremitting care might rescue him, 
and to the best of his ability the curate meant to give 
him both. But he could not help feeling a deep 
anxiety. His faith in his own skill was not very 
great, and there were no professional nurses in Biggan. 

'' It is the care women give that he needs," he said 
once, standing near the pillow and speaking to himself. 
"Men cannot do these things well. A mother or a 
sidter might save him." 

He went to the window and drew back the curtain 
to look out upon the night. Ae he did so, he saw 
the figure of a woman nearing the house. As she 
approached, she began to walk more slowly, and when 
she reached the gate she hesitated, stopped, and looked 
up. In a moment it became evident that she saw him, 
and was conscious that he saw her. The dim light in 
the chamber threw his form into strong relief. She 
raised her hand and made a gesture. He turned away 
from the window, left the room quietly and went down 
stairs. She had not moved, but stood at the gate 
awaiting him. She spoke to him in a low tone, and 
he distinguished in its sound a degree of physical 
exhaustion. 

" Yo' saw me," she said. ** I thowt yo' did, though 
I did na think o' yo' bein' at th' winder when I stopped 
— ^to — to see th' leet." 

"I am glad I saw you," said Qrace. "You have 
been at work among the men who were hurt ? " 

**Ay," pulling at a bush of evergreen nervously, 
and scattering the leaves as she spoke. '* Theer's 
scarce a house o' th' common soart i' Biggan as has 
na trouble in it." 

" God help them all ! " exclaimed Grace, fervently. 

** Have you seen Miss Barholm ? " he asked next. 
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"She wur on th' ground i' ten minnits after th' 
explosion. She wur in th' village when it happent, an' 
she drove to th' pit. She's been workin' as hard as 
ony woman i' Eiggan. She saw us go down th' mine, 
but she did not see us come up. She wur away then 
wi' a woman as had a lad to be carried home dead. 
She would ha' come to Am, but she knowed yo' were 
wi' him, an' theer wur them as needed her. When th' 
cages coom up theer wur women as screamed an' held 
to her, and throwed theirsens on their knees an' hid 
their faces i' her dress, an' i' her bonds, as if they thowt 
she coiild keep th' truth fro' 'em." 

Grace trembled in his excitement. 

" God bless her ! God bless her ! " he said, again and 
again. " Where is she now ? " he asked at length. 

"Theer wur a little chap as coom up i' th' last 
cageful — he wur hurt bad, an* he wur sich a little chap 
as it went hard wi' him. When th' doctor touched 
him he screamed an' begged to be let alone, an' she 
heerd an' went to him, an' knelt down an' quieted him 
a bit. Th' poor little lad would na let go o' her dress ; 
he held to it fur dear life, an' sobbed and shivered and 
begged her to go wi' him an' howd his head on her lap 
while th' doctor did what mun be done. An' so she went, 
an' she's wi' him now. He will na live till dayleet, an' 
he keeps cryin' out for th' lady to stay wi' him." 

There was another silence, and then Joan spoke : 

" Canna yo' guess what I coom to say ? " 

He thought he could, and perhaps his glance told 
her so. 

"If I wur a lady," she said, her lips, her hands 
trembling, " I could na ax yo' what Pve made up my 
mind to; but I'm noan a lady, an' it does na matter. 
If yo' need some one to help yo' wi* him, will yo' let 
me ha' th* place ? I dunnot ax nowt else but — but to 
be let do th* hard work." 

She ended with a sob. Suddenly she covered her 
face with her hands, weeping wildly. 

X 2 
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" Don't do that," he said gently. " Come with me. 
It is you he needs." 

He led the way into the house and up the stairs, 
Joan following him. When they entered the room 
they went to the bedside. 

The injured man lay motionless. 

" Is theer loife i' him yet ? " asked Joan. ** He looks 
as if theer might na be.' 

" There is life in him," Grace answered, " and he has 
been a strong man ; so I think we may feel some hope." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The next morning the pony-carriage stopped before 
the door of the curate's lodgings. When Grace went 
down stairs to the parlour Anice Barholm turned from 
the window to greet him. The appearance of physical 
exhaustion he had observed the night before in Joan 
Lowrie he saw again in her, but he had never before 
seen the face which Anice turned towards him. 

"I was on the ground yesterday, and saw you go 
down into the mine," she said. ^ I had never thought 
of such courage before." 

That was all ; but in a second he comprehended that 
this morning they stood nearer together than they had 
ever stood before. 

" How is the child you were with ? " he asked. 

" He died an hour ago." 

When they went up stairs, Joan was standing by the 
sick man. 

" He's worse than he wur last neet," she said. " An' 
he'll be worse still. I ha' nursed hurts like these 
afore. It'll be mony a day afore he'll be better — ^if 
th' toime ivver comes." 

The rector and Mrs. Barholm, hearing of tiie accident, 
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and leaving Browton hurriedly to return home, were 
met by half a dozen different versions on their way to 
BiggaU', and each one was so enthusiastically related 
that Mr. Barholm's rather dampened interest in his 
daughter*s prot4g6e was fanned again into a brisk flame. 

" There must be something in the girl, after all," he 
said, "if one could only get at it. Something ought to 
be done for her, really." 

Hearing of Grace's share in the transaction, he was 
simply amazed. 

"I think there must be some mistake," he said 
to his wife. "Grace is not the man — ^nbt the man 
jphysiccdly," straightening his broad shoulders, "to be 
equal to such a thing." 

But the truth of the report forced itself upon him, 
after hearing the story repeated several times before 
they reached Biggan, and, arriving at home, they heard 
the whole story from Anice. 

While Anice was talking, Mr. Barholm began to pace 
the floor of the room restlessly. 

" I wish I had been there," he said.' " I would have 
gone down myseK." 

"You are a braver man than I took you for," he 
said to his curate when he saw him — ^and he felt sure 
that he was saying exactly the right thing, " I should 
scarcely have expected such dashing h^oism from you, 
Grace." 

" I hardly regarded it in that light," said the little 
gentleman, colouring sensitively. " If I had, I should 
scarcely have expected it of mysel£" 

The fact that Joan Lowrie had engaged herself as 
nurse to the injured engineer made some gossip among 
her acquaintances at first, but this soon died out. 
Thwaite's wife had a practical enough explanation of 
the case. 

"Th' lass wur tired o' pit-work; and no wonder. 
She's made up her moind to ha' done wi/ it ; and she's 
a first-rate one to nurse — strong i' th' arms, an' noan 
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sleepy-headed. Happen she'll tak' up wi' it fur a 
trade. As to it bein' him as she meant when she 
said theer wur a mon as she meant to save, it wur no 
such thing. Joan Lowrie's noan th' kind o' wench to 
be runnin' after gentlefolk — ^yo' know that yoresens. 
It's noan o' our business who the mon wur. Happen 
he's dead ; and whether he's dead or alive, yo'd better 
leave him a-be, an' her too." 

In the sick man's room the time passed monotonously. 
There were days and nights of heavy slumber or uncon- 
sciousness — ^restless mutterings and weary tossings to 
and fro. The face upon the pillow was sometimes 
white, sometimes flushed with fever; but whatever 
change came to pass, Death never seemed far away. 

Grace lost appetite, and grew thin with protracted 
anxiety and watching. He would not give up his 
place even to Anice or Mrs. Barholm, who spent much 
of their time in the house. He would barely consent 
to snatch a few minutes' rest in the daytime ; in truth, 
he could not have slept if he would. Joan held to her 
post unflinchingly. She took even less respite than 
Qrace. Having almost forced her to leave the room 
one morning, Anice went down stairs to find her lying 
upon the sofa, her hands clasped under her head, her 
eyes wide open. 

" I conna sleep yet a while," she said. " Dunnot let 
it trouble yo'. I'm used to it." 

Sometimes during the long night Joan felt his hollow 
eyes following her as she moved about the room, and 
fixed hungrily upon her when she stood near him. 

" Who are you ? " he would say. " I have seen you 
before, and I know your face; but — but I have lost 
your name. Who are you ? " 

One night, as she stood upon the hearth, alone in the 
room — Grace having gone down stairs for something — 
she was startled by the sound of Derrick's voice falling 
with a singular distinctness upon the silence. 

" Who is it that is standing there ? " he said. '* Do 1 
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kuow you ? Yes — it is " but before he could finish, 

the momentary gleam of recognition had passed away, 
and he had wandered off again into low, disjointed 
murmurings. 

It was always of the mine, or one other anxiety, that 
he spoke. There was something he must do or say — 
some decision he must reach. Must he give up ? Could 
he give up ? Perhaps he had better go away — fiar 
away. Yes ; he had better go. No— he could not — he 
must wait and think again. He was tired of thinking 
— tired of reasoning and arguing with himself. Let it 
go for a few minutes. Give him just an hour of rest. 
He was full of pain ; he was losing himself, somehow. 
And then, after a brief silence, he would begin again 
and go the weary round once more. 

" He has bad a great deal of mental anxiety of late 
— too much responsibility," said the medical man, " and 
it is going rather against him." 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

The turning-point was reached at last. One even- 
ing, at the close of his usual visit, the doctor said to 
Grace : 

" To-morrow, I think, you will see a marked altera- 
tion. I should not be surprised to find on my next 
visit that his mind had become permanently cleared. 
The intervals of half consciousness have become length- 
ened. Unless some entirely unlooked-for change occurs, 
I feel sure that the worst is over. Give him close 
attention to-night. Don't let the young woman leave 
the room." 

That night Anice watched with Joan. It was a 
strange experience through which these two passed 
together. If Anice had not known the truth before. 
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she would have learned it then. Again and again 
Derrick went the endless rounds of his miseries. How 
must it end ? How could it end ? What must he do ? 
How black and narrow the passages were 1 There sho 
was, coming towards him from the other end — and if 

the props gave way I They were giving way ! — 

Qood God 1 the light was out, and he was held fast by 
the mass which had fallen upon him. What must he 
do about her whom he loved, and who was separated 
from him by this horrible wall ? He was dying, and she 
would never know what he wanted to tell her. What 
was it that he wanted to say — *'That he loved her — 
loved her — cloved her! Could she hear him? He 
must make her hear him before he died — Joan I 
Joan ! " 

Thus he raved hour after hour ; and the two sat and 
listened, often in dead silence ; but at last there rose in 
Joan Lowrie's face a look of such intense and hopeless 
pain, that Anice spoke. 

" Joan I my poor Joan I " she said. 

Joan's head sank down upon her hands. 

"I mun go away fro' Biggan," she whispered. "I 
mun go away afore he knows. There's no help fur 
me." 

" No help ? " repeated Anice, after her. 

She did not understand. 

** Theer's none," said Joan. " Dunnot yo' see as 
ony place where he. is con be no place fur me? I 
thowt — I thowt the trouble were aw on my side, but 
it is na. Do yo' think I'd stay an' let him do hissen 
a wrong ? " 

Anice wrung her hands together. 

"A wrong?" she cried. "Not a wrong, Joan — I 
cannot let you call it that." 

" It would na be nowt else. Am / fit wife far a 
gentlemen ? Nay, my work's done when the danger's 
ower. If he wakes to know th' leet o' day to-morrow 
morning, it s done then." 
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" You do not mean," said Anice, " that you will leave 
us?" 

" I conna stay i' Riggan ; I mun go awey." 

Towards morning Derrick became quieter. He mut- 
tered less and less, until his voice died away altogether, 
and he sank into a profound slumber. Grace coming 
in and finding him sleeping, turned to Joan with a look 
of intense relief. 

" The worst is over," he said ; " now we may hope for 
the best.^' 

" Ay," Joan answered, quietly, ** th' worst is ower — 
for him." 

At last darkness gave way to a faint grey light, and 
then the grey sky showed long slender streaks of wintry 
red, gradually widening and deepening until all the east 
seemed flushed. 

« It's momin'," said Joan, turning from the window 
to the bed. " I mun gi' him th' drops again." 

She was standing near the pillow when the first flood 
of the sunlight poured in at the window. At this 
moment Derrick awoke from his sleep to a full recog- 
nition of all around him. But the strength of his 
delirium had died out; his prostration was so utter 
that for the moment he had no power to speak, and 
could only look up at the pale face hopelessly. It 
seemed as if the golden glow of the morning light 
transfigured it. 

** He's awake," Joan said, moving away and speaking 
to those on the other side of the room. "Will one on 
yo' pour out th' medicine ? My hand's noan steady." 

Grace went to the bedside hurriedly, 

"Derrick," he said, bending down, "do you know 
me?" 

" Yes," Derrick answered, in a faltering whisper, and 
as he said it the bedroom door closed. Both of them 
heard it. A shadow fell upon the sick man's face. 
His eyes met his friend's with a question in them, and 
the next instant the question put itself into words : 
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« Who— went out ? " 

Grace bent lower. 

" It was Joan Lowrie." 

He closed his eyes and waited a little, as if to gain 
fresh strength. There rose a faint flush upon his hollow 
cheeks, and his mouth trembled. 

" How "—he said next — " how— long ? " 

" You mean to ask me," said Grace, " how long she 
has been here ? " 

A motion of assent. 

" She has been here from the first." 

He asked no further questions. His eyes closed once 
more and he lay silent. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

• Joan went back to her lodgings at the Thwaites', 
and left Mrs. Barholm and Anice to fill her place. 

Too prostrate to question his nurses. Derrick could 
only lie with closed eyes, helpless and weary. He could 
not even keep himself awake long enough to work his 
way to any very clear memories of what had happened. 
He had so many half recollections to tantalise him. 
He could remember his last definite sensation — a terrible 
shock flinging him to the ground, a second of pain and. 
horror, and then utter oblivion. Had he awakened one 
night and seen Joan Lowrie by the dim firelight, and 
called out to her, and then lost himself? Had he 
awakened for a second or so again, and seen her 
standing close to his pillow, looking down at him 
with an agony of dread in her face ? 

In answer to his question, Grace had told him that 
she had been with him from the first. How had it 
happened? This he asked himself again and again, 
untU he grew feverish over it 
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^ Above all things," lie heard the doctor say, "don't 
let him talk, and don't talk to him/' 

But Grace comprehended something of his mental 
condition. 

" I see by your look that you wish to question me," 
he said to him. " Have patience for a few days, and 
then I will answer every question you laey ask. Try 
to rest upon that assurance." 

There was one question, however, which would not 
wait. Grace saw it lying in the eager eyes and 
answered it. 

'* Joan Lowrie," he said, " has gone home." 

Joan's welcome at the Thwaites* house was tumul- 
tuous. The children crowded about her, neighbours 
dropped in, both men and women, wanting to have a 
word with her. There were few of them who had not 
met with some loss by the explosion, and there were 
those among them who had cause to remember the 
girl's daring. 

" How's th' engineer I " they asked. " What do th' 
doctors say o' him ? " 

" He'll get better," she answered. " They say as he's 
out o' danger." 

" Wur na it him as had his head on yore knee when 
yo' come up i' th' cage 1 " asked onie woman. 

Mrs, Thwaite answered for her with some sharpness. 
They should not gossip about Joan, if she could help it. 

**I dunnot suppose as she knowed th' difference 
betwixt one mon an' another," she said. " It wur na 
loikely as she'd pick and choose. Let th' lass ha' a 
bit o' quiet, wenches. Yo' moither her wi' yore talk." 

" It's an ill wind as blows nobody good," said Thwaite 
himself. " Th' explosion has done one thing — it's made 
th' mesters change their minds. They're i' th' humour 
to do what th' engineer axed fur, now." 

* Ay," said a tired-looking woman, whose poor attempt 
at mourning told its own story; " but that wunnot bring 
nay mester back." 
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" Nay/' said another, " nor my two lads." 

There had been a great deal of muttered discontent 
among the colliers before the accident, and since its 
occurrence there had been signs of open rebellion. 
Then, too, results had proved that the seasonable 
adoption of Derrick's plan would have saved some 
lives at least; and, in fact, some future expenditure. 
Most of the owners, perhaps, felt somewhat remorse- 
ful; a few, it is not impossible, experienced nothing 
more serious than annoyance and embarrassment, but 
it is certain that there were .one or two who were 
crushed by a sense of personal responsibility for what 
had occurred. 

It was one of these who made the proposition that 
Derrick's plan be accepted unreservedly, and that the 
engineer himself should be requested to resume his 
position and undertake the management of the work. 
There was some slight demurring at first, but the 
catastrophe was so recent that its effect had not had 
time to wear away, and finally the agreement was 
made. 

But at that time Derrick was lying senseless in the 
bedroom over the parlour, and the deputation from the 
company could only wait upon Grace, and make an 
effort at expressing their sympathy. 

After Joan's return to her lodgings, she, too, was 
visited. There was some curiosity felt concerning her. 
A young and handsome woman, who had taken so 
remarkable a part in the tragedy, was necessarily an 
object of interest. 

Mr. Barholm was so fluently decided in his opinion 
that something really ought to be done, that a visit to 
the heroine of the day was the immediate result. There 
was only one form the appreciation of a higher for a 
lower social grade could take, and it was Mr. Barholm 
who had been, naturally, selected as spokesman. He 
explained to Joan the nature of the visit. His friends 
of the company had heard the story of her remarkable 
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heroism, and had felt that something was due to her 
— ^some token of the admiration her conduct had in- 
spired in them. They had agreed that somiething 
ought to be done, and they had called this evening 
to present her with a little testimonial. 

The bundle of crisp bank-notes burned the hand of 
the man who held them as Joan Lowrie listened to 
this speech. She stood upright before them, resting 
one hand upon the back of a chair, but when the 
bearer of the testimonial in question rose, she made 
a step forward. There was more of her old self in 
her gesture than she had shown for months. Her 
eyes flashed, her face hardened, a sudden red flew to 
her cheek. 

" Put it up,'' she said ; « I wunnot tak' it." 

The man who had the money laid it upon the table, 
as if he were anxious to be rid of it. He was in a 
glow of anger and shame at the false step they had 
made. 

" I beg your pardon,*' he said. " I see we have 
made a mistake." 

"Ay," she ^aid, "yo* ha' made a mistake. If yo' 
choose to tak' that an' gi' it to th' women an' childer 
as is left to want bread, yo' may do it an' welcome." 



CHAPTER XXXIX, 

The first day Fergus Derrick was allowed to spend 
an hour in an easy-chair by the fire, he heard the story 
of his rescue from the lips of his friend, listening to it 
as he rested against the propping cushions. 

"Don't be afraid of exciting me," he had said to 
Grace. " I have conjectured until I am tired of it. 
Tell me the whole story. Let me hear the end now^ 

Derrick's breath came quick and short as he listened, 
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and his Laggard face flushed. It was not only to his 
friend he owed his life, but to Joan Lowrie- 

" I should like ta see her," he said when Grace had 
finished. "As for you, Qrace — ^well — ^words are poor 
things." 

" They are very poor things between friends," was 
Grace's answer ; " so let us have none of them. You 
are on this side of the grave, dear fellow — =that is 
enough." 

During the rest of the day Derrick was silent and 
abstracted, but plainly full of active thought. By 
nightfall a feverish spot burned upon his cheek, and his 
pulse had quickened dangerously. 

"I must wait," he said to Grace, "and it is hard 
work." 

Just at that time Anice was sitting in her room at 
the Rectory, thinking of Joan also, when there came to 
her the sound of footsteps in the passage, and then a 
summons to the door. 

"You may come in," she said. 

But it was not a servant, as she had supposed ; it was 
Joan, with a bundle upon her arm. 

" You are going away, Joan ? " she said. " To- 
night ? " 

" Ay," Joan answered, as she came and stood upon 
the hearth. " I'm goin' away to-neet." 

" You have quite made up your mind ? " 

"Ay," said Joan. "I mun break loose. I want to 
get as far fro' th' owd life as I con. I'd loike to 
forget the most on it. I'm goin' to-neet, because I 
dunnot want to be axed questions. If I passed thro' 
the town by dayleet, theer's them as ud fret me wi' 
their talk." 

" Have you seen Mr. Grace ? " Anice asked. 

"No. I shanna ha' th' chance to say good-bye to 
him. I coom partly to ax yo' to say it fur me." 

" Yes, I will say it. I wish there were no need that 
I should, though. I wish I could keep you." 
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There was a brief silence. Joan knelt on one knee 
by the fender. 

« I ha' bin thinkin' o' Liz/' she said. « I thowt I'd 
ax yo' — if it wur to happen so as she drift back here 
again while I wur away — as yo'd say a kind word to 
her, an' tell her about th' choUd, an' how as I nivver 
thowt hard on her, an* as th' day nivver wur as I did 
na pity her fro' th' bottom o' my souL I'm goin* towards 
th* south," she said again after a while. " They say as 
th' south is as diflferent fro' th' north as th' day is fro' 
th' neet. I ha' money enow to help me on, an' when 
I stop I shall look fur work." 

Anice's face lighted up suddenly. 

" To the south ! " she said. " Why did I not think 
of that before. If you go towards the south, there is 
Ashley- Wold, and grandmamma, Mrs. Galloway. I will 
write to her now, if you will let me," rising to her feet. 

« If yo'U gi' me th' letter, I'll tak' it an' thank yo'," 
said Joan. " If she could help me to work or th' loike, 
I should be glad enow." 

Anice's mother s mother had always been her safest 
resource in the past, and yet, curiously enough, she had 
not thought of turning towards her in this case until 
Joan's words had suggested such a course. 

Joan took the letter and put it in the bosom of her 
dress. 

** Theer's no more danger fur him t " she said. 
** Thwaite towd me he wur better." 

She spoke questioningly, and Anice answered her. 

" Yes, he is out of danger. Joan, what am I to say 
to him ? " 

« To say to him ! " 

She started slightly, but ended with a strained 
quietness of manner. 

" Theer's nowt to say," she added, rising and prepar- 
ing to go. 

Anice rose also. She held out both her hands, and 
Joan took them. 
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" I will go down stairs with you," said Anice ; and 
they went out together. 

When they reached the front door, they kissed each 
other, and Anice stood in the lighted hall and watched 
the girl's departure. 

" Good-bye ! " she said ; " and God bless you ! " 

Early in the morning Derrick called his friend to his 
bedside. 

" I have bad a bad night," he said to him. 

" Yes," Grace ans^rered. ** It is easy enough to see 
that." 

There was an unnatural sparkle in the hollow eyes, 
and the flush upon the cheek had not faded away. 

Derrick tried to laugh, and moved restlessly upon his 
pillow. 

" So I should imagine," said he. " The fact is — ^well, 
you see, I have been thinking." 

" About " 

" Yes — yes — Grace, I cannot wait — I must hear some- 
thing. A^undred thinp might happen. I must at 
least be sure she is not far away. I shall never regain 
strength as long as I have not the rest that knowledge 
will bring me. Will you go to her and take her a few 
words of gratitude from me ? " 

« Yes, readily." 

" Will you go now ? " 

« Yes." 

Grace would have left the room but Derrick stretched 
out his hand and touched him. 

« Stay- " he said. 

Grace turned to him again. 

"You know " — in the old resolute way — "you know 
what I mean the end to be, if it may be ? " 

" I think I do." 

Grace appeared at the Rectory very soon afterwards 
and asked for Miss Barholm. Anice came down into 
the parlour to meet him at once. She could not help 
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guessing that for some reason or other he had come 
to speak of Joan, and his first words confirmed that 
impression. 

" I have just left the Thwaites'/' he said. " I went 
there to see Joan Lowrie, and find that she is not there. 
Mrs. Thwaite told me that she had left Biggan. Is 
that true ? " 

" Yes. She went away last night. She came here 
to bid me good-bye, and leave a farewell message for 

you." 

Grace was both troubled and embarrassed. 

" I " he faltered. " Do you understand it ? " 

" Yes," Anice answered. 

Their eyes met, and she went on : 

" You know we have said that it was best that she 
should break away entirely from the past. She has gone 
to try if it is possible to do it. She wants another 
life altogether." 

" I do not know what I must do," said Grace. ** You 
— say she has gone away, and I — I came to her firom 
Derrick." 

" From Mr. Derrick ! " Anice exclaimed ; and then 
both relapsed into silence. 

It was Anice who spoke first. 

" Mamma was going to send some things to Mr. Der- 
rick this morning," she said. ** I will have the basket 
packed and take it myself. If you will let me, I 
will go with you as soon as I can have the things 
prepared." 



CHAPTER XL. 

The interview between Anice and Derrick was a long 
one. At the end, Derrick said, " I shall go to Ashley- 
Wold." 

Grace had been called out almost immediately after 

Y 
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his return to the house ; but on his way home he met 
Anice, and having something to say about the school, 
he turned towards the Rectory with her. 

They had not gone far, however, before they were 
joined by a third party — Mr. Sammy Craddock, who 
was .wending his way Crown ward. Seeing them, 
Mr. Craddock hesitated for a moment, as if feeling 
somewhat doubtful ; but .as they approached him he 
pulled off his hat. 

" I dunnot know," he said, " after aw, if it would not 
be as well to ha* a witness. Hope yo're nicely, miss," 
affably; "an' th* same to yo*, parson. Would yoV' 
clearing his throat, ''would yo* moind shakin' hands 
wi' a chap ? " 

Grace gave him his hand. 

"Thank yo', parson," said " Owd Sammy." "It's 
th' first toime, yo' know, but it shanna be th' last, if 
yo' dunnot see owt agen it. Th' truth is, as it's summat 
as has been on my moind for some toime — ivver sence 
th' accident, i' feet. Pluck's pluck, yo' see, whether 
yo're fur a mon or agen him. Yo're not mich to look 
at. Yo' mowt be handsomer, an' yo' mowt be likelier 
— ^yo' mowt easily ha' more muscle, an' yo' dunnot look 
as if yo' wur loike to be mich i' argyment ; but yo're 
getten a backbone o' yore own — I'jn danged if yo' 
ha' na." 

" I'm much obliged to you, I am sure," said Grace. 

" Yo' need na be," answered Sammy, encouragingly 
— " yo' need na be. If yo'd getten owt to be obleeged 
to me fur, I should na ha' so mich to say. Yo' see Tm 
makin' a soart o' poUygy — a soart o* pollygy," with 
evident enjoyment of the word. **Aji' that's why 
I said as it mowt be as well to ha' a witness. I wur 
alius one a§ set more store by th' state than th* church, 
an' parsons wur na i* my line, an' happen I ha' ben a 
bit hard on yo,' an' ha' said things as carried weight 
agen yo' wi' them as valleyed my opinion o* things i' 
general. An* sin' th' blow-up, I ha' made up my moind 
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as I would na moind tellin' yo' as I wur agoin' to wi*draw 
my oppysition, sin' it seemit as if I'd made a bit o' 
mistake. Yo're neyther knave nor foo' if yo' are a 
parson. Theer, now I Good mornin' to yo' I " 

" Noan on 'em con say as I wur na fair," Owd Sammy 
said to himself as he went on his way, shaking his head. 
" I could na ha' done no fairen He desarved a bit o' 
commendation, an' I let him have it. Be fair wi a 
mon, say I, parson or no. An' he is na th' wrong sort, 
after aw." 

He was so well pleased with himself that he even 
carried his virtue into the Crown, and dilBFused it abroad 
ovier his pint of sixpenny. He found it not actually 
unpleasant to display himself as a magnate who, having 
maide a most natural mistake, had been too indepen- 
dent and " straightforward " to let the matter rest, and 
consequently had gone to the magnificent length of 
ajjologetic explanation. 

'•• I ha' bin' havin' a word or so wi' th' little pargon," 
he said ; " I ha' ben tellin' him what I thowt o' what 
he did th' day o' .th' blow-up. I changed my moind 
about the little chap that day, an* I ha' ben t'elUn' 
him so." 

" Yo' ha'," in an amazed chorus. "Well, now, that 
theer wur a turn, Sammy." 

"Ay, it wur. I'm noan afeard to speak my moind 
one way or t'other, yo' see. When a mon shows us he's 
med o' th' reet cloth, I am na afeard to tell him I loike 
th' web." 



CHAPTER XLI. 

Two weeks after Joan left Riggan, she entered the 
village of Ashley- Wold on foot. With the exception of 
a few miles here and there, when a friendly waggoner 
offered her a lift, she had made all her journey in this 

Y 2 
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maniver. She had met with discouragement and dis- 
appointment. She had not fancied that it would be an 
easy matter to find work, though she had expressed no 
doubt to Anice, but it was even a more difficult matter 
than she had imagined. At some places work was not 
to be had; in others the fact that she was an utter 
stranger went against her. 

It was evening when she came to Ashley- Wold ; the 
rain was falling soft and slowly, and the air was chilL 
She was cold and faint with hunger. The firelight that 
shone through the cottage windows brought to her an 
acute sense of her bodily weariness through its sug- 
gestion of rest and cheerfulness. The few passers-by — 
principally men and women returning from their daily 
labour — glanced at her curiously. 

She had held to the letter as a last resource. When 
she could not help herself she would ask for assistance, 
but not until then. Still she had always turned her 
face towards Ashley- Wold. Now she meant to go to 
Mrs. Galloway and deliver the letter. 

Upon entering the village she had stopped and 
asked a farmer for directions. He had stared at 
her at first, hardly comprehending her northern 
dialect, but had finally understood and pointed out 
the house, whose gables could be seen from the road- 
side. 

So Joan made her way towards it through the evening 
rain and mist. It was a pretty place, with a quaint 
picturesqueness. A hedge, which was a marvel of 
trimness. surrounded the garden, ivy clung to the walls 
and gables, and fancifully clipped box and other ever- 
greens made a modest greenery about it, winter though 
it was. At her first glance at this garden, Joan felt 
something familiar in it. Perhaps Anice herself had 
planned some portion of it. Joan paused a moment 
and stood looking over the hedge. 

Mrs. Galloway, sitting at her work-table near the 
window, had found her attention attracted a few 
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moments before by a tall young woman coming down 
the road which passed on one side of the hedge. 

** There is something a little remarkable about her," 
she said. " She certainly does not belong to Ashley- 
Wold." 

Then Joan stopped by the hedge, and she saw her 
face and uttered a low exclamation of surprise at its 
beauty. She drew nearer to the window and looked 
out at her. 

" She must be very cold," said Mrs. Galloway. " She 
looks as if she had made a long journey. I will send 
HoUis to her." 

A few minutes later there tripped down the garden 
walk a trimly-attired young housemaid. 

The mistress had seen her from the window and 
thought she looked cold and tired. Would she come 
into the house to rest ? 

Joan answered with a tinge of colour on her cheek. 
She felt a little like a beggar. 

" Thank yo', I'll come," she said. " If th' mistress is 
Mrs. Galloway, I ha' a letter fur her fro' Lancashire." 

Mrs. Galloway met them on the threshold. 

" The young woman, ma'am," said the servant, " has 
a letter from Lancashire." 

" From Lancashire ! " said Mrs. Galloway. 

"Fro* Riggan, mistress," said Joan. "Fro' Miss 
Anice. I'm Joan Lowrie." 

That Joan Lowrie was a name familiar to her was 
evident by the change in Mrs. Galloway's face. A 
faint flush of pleasure warmed it, aaid she spoke 
quickly. 

" Joan Lowrie," she said. " My dear child's friend ! 
Then I know you very well. Come into the room, my 
dear." 

She led her into the room and closed the door. 

" You are very cold, and your shawl is wet," laying 
a kind hand upon it. " Give it to me, and take a seat 
by the fire. You must warm yourself thoroughly and 
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have a cup of tea," she said, " and then I will begin to 
ask questions." 

There was a wide, low-seated, low-armed, soft- 
cushioned chair at one side of the fire, and in this 
chair she had made Joan seat herself. The sudden 
change from the chill dampness of the winter day to 
the exquisite relief and rest almost overcame the girl. 
She was deadly pale when Mrs. Galloway ceased, and 
her lips trembled ; she tried to speak, and for a moment 
could not ; tears rushed to her eyes and stood in them. 
But she managed to answer at last. 

" I beg your pardon," she said. " Yo* ha' no need to 
moind me. Th' warmth has made me a bit faint, that's 
all. I've noan been used to it lately." 

Mrs. Galloway came and stood near her. 

" I am sorry to hear that, my dear," she said. 

" Yo're very kind, ma'am," Joan answered. 

She drew the letter from her dress and handed it to 
her. 

" I getten that fro' Miss Anice the neet I left Higgan," 
she said. 

When the tea was brought in and Joan had sat down, 
the old lady read the letter. 

*^Keej> her with you^ if you can. Give her the help 
she needs most. She has had a hard life, and wants to 
forget it,** 

* Now, I wonder," said Mrs. Galloway to herself, 
" what the help is that she needs most ? " 

The rare beauty of the face impressed her as it 
invariably impressed strangers, but she looked beneath 
the surface and saw something more in it than its 
beauty, ^he saw its sadness, its resolution. 

When Joan rose from the table, the old lady was still 
standing with the letter in her hand. She folded it and 
spoke to her. 

" If you are sufficiently rested, I should like you to 
sit down and talk to me a little. I want to speak to 
you about your plans." 
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"Then," said Joan, "happen I'd better tell yo' at 
th' start as I ha' none." 

Mrs. Galloway put her hand upon her shoulder. 

'* Then," she returned, " that is all the better for me, 
for I have in my mind one of my own. You would 
like to find work to help you " 

" I mun find work," Joan interrupted, " or starve." 

" Of any kind ? " questioningly. 

" I ha' worked at th' pit's mouth aw my life," said 
Joan. " I need na be dainty, yo' see." 

Mrs. Galloway smoothed the back of the small, 
withered hand upon her knee with the palm of the 
other. 

"Then, perhaps," she said, slowly, **you will not 
refuse to accept my ofier and stay here — with me." 

" Wi* yo' ? " Joan exclaimed. 

"I am an old woman, you see," Mrs. Galloway 
answered. " I have lived in Ashley- Wold all my life, 
and have, as it were, accumulated duties, and now, as 
the years go by, I do not find it so easy to perform 
them as I used to. I need a companion who is young 
and strong, and quick to understand the wants of those 
who suffer. Will you stay here and help me f " 

"Wi' yo'?" said Joan again. "Nay," she cried; 
*' nay — ^that is not fur me. I am na fit." 

On her way to her chamber some hours later, Mrs. 
Galloway stopped at the room which had been Anice's 
and looked in upon her guest. But Joan was not asleep, 
as she had hoped to find her. She stood at the fireside, 
looking into the blaze. 

" Will you come here a minnit ? " she said. 

She looked haggard and wearied, but the eyes she 
raised to her hostess were resolute. 

" Theer's summat as I ha' held back fro' sayin' to yo'," 
she said, "an' th' more I think on it, th' more I see as 
I mun tell yo', if I mean to begin fair an' clear. I ha' a 
trouble as I'm fain to hide ; it's a trouble as I ha' fowt 
wi' an' ha' na helped mysen agen. It's na a shame," 
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straightening herself; " it's a trouble such as ony woman 
might bear an' be honest. I coom away fro' Riggan to 
be out o' th' way on it — ^not to forget it, for I conna 
— but so as I should na be so near to-— to th' hurt 
on it." 

"I do not need another word," Mrs. Galloway 
answered. " If you had chosen to keep it a secret, it 
would have been your own secret as long as you chose 
that it should be so. There is nothing more you need 1 
Very well. Good night, my dear." 



CHAPTER XLII. 

" Miss," said Mrs. Thwaite, " it wur last neet, an* you 
mowt ha' knocked me down wi' a feather, fur I seed her 
as plain as I see yo'." 

" Then," said Anice, " she must be in Riggan now." 

"Ay," the woman answered, "that she mun, though 
wheer, God knows ; I dunnot. It wur pretty late, yo' 
see, an' I wur gettin' th' mester's supper ready, an' as I 
turns mysen fro' th' oven, wheer I had been stoopin' 
down to look at th' bit o' Iwicon, I seed her face agen th' 
winder, starin' in at me wild loike. Aye, it wur her 
sure enow, poor wench I She wur loike death itsen — 
main dififerent fro' th' bit o' a soft, pretty, leet-headed 
lass she used to be." 

" I will go and speak to Mr. Grace," Anice said. 

The habit of referring to Grace was growing stronger 
every day. She met him not many yards away, and 
before she spoke to him saw that he was not ignorant of 
what she had to say. 

" I think you know what I am going to tell you," she 
said. 

" I think I do," was his reply. 

The rumour had come to him from an acquaintance 
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of the Maxseys, and he had made up his mind to go to 
them at once. 

" Ay," said the mother, regardiijg them with rather 
resentful curiosity, "she wur here this momin' — Liz 
wur. She wur in a bad way enow — said she'd been out 
on th* tramp fur nigh a week — seemit a bit out o' her 
head. Th' mon had left her again, as she mowt ha' 
knowed he would. Ay, lasses is foo's. She'd been i' th' 
Union, too, bad o' th' fever. I towed her she'd better 
ha' stayed theer. She wanted to know wheer Joan 
Lowrie wur, an' kept axin fur her till I wur tired o' 
hearin' her, an' towd her so." 

" Did she ask about her little child ? " said Anice. 

" Ay, I think she did, if I remember reet. She said 
summat about wantin' to know wheer we'd put it, an' 
if Joan wur dead, too. But it did na seem to be th' 
choild she cared about so much as Joan Lowrie." 

" Did you tell her where we buried it ? " Grace asked. 

"Ay." 

" Thank you. I will go to the churchyard," he said 
to Anice. " I may find her there." 

" Will you let me go too ? " Anice asked. 

He paused a moment 

" I am afraid that it would be best that I should go 
alone." 

" Let me go," she pleaded. " Don't be afraid for me. 
I could not stay away. Let me go — for Joan's sake." 

So he gave way, and they passed out together. But 
they did not find her in the churchyard. The gate had 
been pushed open and hung swinging on its hinges. 
There were fresh footprints upon the damp clay of the 
path that led to the corner where the child lay, and 
when they approached the little mound they saw that 
something had been dropped upon the grass near it. It 
was a thin, once gay-coloured, little red shawl. Anice 
bent down and picked it up. " She has been here," she 
said. 

It was Anice who, after this, first thought of going to 
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the old cottage upon the Knoll Road. The afternoon 
was waning when they left the churchyard ; when they 
came within sight of the cottage the sun had sunk 
behind the hills. In the red wintry light the place 
looked terribly desolate. Weeds had sprung up about 
the house, and their rank growth covered the very 
threshold ; the shutters hung loose and broken, and a 
damp greenness had crept upon the stone step. 

A chill fell upon her when they stood before the gate 
and saw what was within. Something besides the 
clinging greenness had crept upon the step — something 
human — a homeless creature, who might have staggered 
there and fallen, or who might have laid herself there to 
die. It was Liz, lying with her face downward and 
with her dead hand against the closed door. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

Mrs. Galloway rose and advanced to meet her 
visitor with a slightly puzzled air. 

" Mr. " she began. 

" Fergus Derrick," ended the young man. " From 
Riggan, madam." 

She held out her hand cordially. 

" Joan is in the* garden," she said, after a few moments 
of earnest conversation. " Go to her." 

It was a day very different from the one upon which 
Joan Lowrie had come to Ashley- Wold. Spring had 
set her light foot fairly upon the green Kentish soil. 
Farther north she had only begun to show her face 
timidly, but here the atmosphere was fresh and balmy, 
the hedges were budding bravely, aod there was a low 
twitter of birds in the air. The garden Auice had so 
often tended was flushing into bloom in sunny corners, 
and the breath of early violets was sweet in it. Derrick 
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was conscious of their spring-time odour as he walked 
down the path in the direction Mrs. Galloway had pointed 
out. It was a retired nook where evergreens were 
growing, and where the violet fragrance was more power- 
ful than anywhere else, for the rich, moist earth of one 
bed was blue with them. Joan was standing near 
these violets — he saw her as he turned into the walk 
— a motionless figure in heavy brown drapery. 

She heard him and started from her reverie. With 
another half-dozen steps he was at her side. 

" Don't look as if I had alarmed you," he said. " It 
seems such a poor beginning to what I have come to 
say. 

Her hand trembled so that one or two of the loose 
violets she held fell at his feet. She had a cluster of 
their fragrant bloom fastened in the full knot of her 
hair. The dropping of the flowers seemed to help her 
to recover herself. She drew back a little, a shade of 
pride in her gesture, though the colour dyed her cheeks 
and her eyes were downcast. 

" I cannot — I cannot listen," she said. 

The slight change which he noted in her speech 
touched him unutterably. It was not a very great 
change. She spoke slowly and uncertainly, and the 
quaint northern burr still held its own, and here and 
there a word betrayed her effort. 

"No, no," he said, "you will listen. You gave me 
back my life. You will not make it worthless. If you 
cannot love me," his voice shaking, " it would have been 
less cruel to have left me where you found me — a dead 
man — for whom all pain was over." 

He stopped. The woman trembled from head to foot. 
She raised her eyes from the ground and looked at him, 
catching her breath. 

" Yo' are askin' me to be yore wife ? " she said. 
"Me!" 

" I love you," he answered. " ToUy and no other 
woman I " 
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She waited a moment, and then tamed suddenly 
away from him and leaned against the tree under which 
they were standing, resting her face upon her arnou 
Her hand clung among the ivy leaves and crushed 
them. Her old speech came back in the quick hushed 
cry she uttered. 

"I coni^a turn yo' fro' me," she said. "Oh! I 
conna ! " 

" Thank God ! Thank God ! *' he cried. 

He would have caught her to his breast, but she 
held up her hand to restrain him. 

"Not yet," she said, "not yet. I conna* turn you 
fro' me, but there's summat I must ask. Give me th' 
time to make myself worthy — give me th' time to work, 
an' strive ; be patient wi' me until th' day comes when 
I can come to yo' an* know I need not shame you. 
They say I am na slow at leamin' — wait and see how 
I con work for th' mon — ^for th' mon I love." 



THE END. 
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" The book presems a careful, minute, and welUdrawn picture of 
Hindoo peasant Ufe** — Daily News. 
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Days of Old ; stories from old English history. 

By the Author of "Ruth and her Friends." New Edition, 
lomo. cloth, extra. 2s. dd, 

puff (Grant).— MISCELLANIES, POLITICAL aod LITE- 
RARY. By M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. 8vo. ioj. 6d. 

Elsie.— A LOWLAND SKETCH. By A. C M. Crown 8vo. 
6x. 

Estelle RuSSelL— By the Author of "The Private Life o 
Galileo." New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j.; 

Evans. — Works by Sebastian Evans, u 

BROTHER FABIAN'S MANUSCRIPT, AND OTHER 
POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. doth. 6x. 

"/m this volume tue haveJuU assurance that he has *the vision and 
the faculty divine,^ • . . Clever and fidl of kindly humour,**-^ 
Globe. 

IN THE STUDIO : A DECADE OF POEMS. Extra fcap. 
8vo. SJ. 

** The finest thing in the book is ^Dudtndn in Paradise^ a wonderfully 
vigorous and beautiful story. The poem is a most remarkable one, 
fuU of beauty, humour, and pointed satire.^^ — ACADEMY. 

FarrelL— THE LECTURES OF A CERTAIN PROFESSOR. 
By the Rev. Joseph Farrell. Crown 8vo. yj. 6^. 

Fawcett.— TALES in political ECONOMY. By Mil- 
LiCKNT Fawcett, Author of "Political Economy for Begmners." 
Globe 8vo. y» 

** The idea is a good one, and it is quite wonderful what a mass oj 
economic teaching the author manages to compress into a small 
space, • . The true doctrines of intematiomU trade, currency, 
and the ratio between production and population, art set before us 
and illustrated in a masterly manner, — ATHSNiSUM. 

Fleming. — Works by George Fleming. 
A NILE NOVEL. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 
MIRAGE. A Novel. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. ds. 

Fletcher.— THOUGHTS FROM A GIRL'S LIFE. By LucY 
Fletcher. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 41. 6d, 
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Freeman. — historical and architectural 

SKETCHES ; CHIEFLY ITALIAN. By E. A. Frekmam, 
D.C.L., LL.D. With Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 
loj. 6d, 
** Those who know Holy wdl will retrace their steps with delight in 

Mr, FTeeniat^s comMrty, and And him a most interesting ^uide 

and instructor** — Examiner. 

Qarnett.— IDYLLS and epigrams. Chiefly irom the Gceek 
Anthology. By Richard Garnett. Fcap. 8vo. aj. 6d, 

"A charming little booh. Fbr English readers^ Mr. GameU's 
translations will open a new world of Mw^."— WlSTMlNSTRR 
Review. 

Gilmore,— STORM WARRIORS ; OR, LIFE-BOAT WORK 
ON THE GOODWIN SANDS. By the Rev. John Gilmore, 
M.A., Rector of Holy Trinity, Ramsgate, Author of '<The 
Ramsgate Life-Boat,*' in MacmUlatCs Magasdne. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. dr. 
*' The stories^ which are said to he literally exacts are more thrilling 

than anything in fiction, Mr* Cilmore has done a good work as 

well as written a good booh."— Daily News. 

Guesses at Truth.— By Two Brothers. i8mo. 4s. 6d. 
Golden Treasury Series. 

Ramerton. — a painter's camp. Second Edition, revised. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

** These pages^ written with infinite spirit and humour^ bring into 
close rooms^ bach upon tired heacb^ the breezy cars of Lancashire 
moors and Highland lochs, with a freshness which no recent 
novelist has succeeded in preserving," — Nonconformist. 

Harry. — a poem. By the Author of "Mrs. Jemingfaam*8 
JoumaL" Extra fcap. 8va 3^. 6d. 

Hawthorne.— THE laughing mill ; and Other Stories. 

By Julian Hawthorne. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

** A volume of permanent value, and among recent books quite alone 
for subtle blending of individual and general human interest, poetic 
and psychological suggestion, and rare humour , , , . We 
cordially commend the stories to readers of all classes, hoping 
they will not pay the slightest attention to any one who tells them 
b^orehand tluy are wanting in human «i/!»w/."— Contemporary 
Review. 

Heine.— SELECTIONS 'FROM THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF HEINRICH HEINE. Translated into EngUsh. Crown 
8vo. 4J. 6d. 

Higginson.— MALBONE : An Oldport Romance. By T. W. 
HiGGiNSON. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d, 
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Hilda among the Broken Gods. — By the Author of 

VOlrig Grange." Extra fcap. 8vo. *js, td, 

Hobday. — cottage gardening ; or, flowers, 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES FOR SMALL GARDENS. 

By E. Hobday. Crown 8vo. is, 6d. 

•* A sensible and useful little bookj** — ^AthkN-«:um. 

Hooper and Phillips.— a manual of MARKS ON 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. A Dictionary of Easy Refer- 
ence. By W. H. Hooper and W. C. Phillips. With numerous 
Illustrations. Second Edition, revised. i6mo. 4J. 6d, 
** It is one of the most complete^ and beyond all comparison^ the 
handiest volume of the kind.*' — Athenaeum. 

Hopkins.— ROSE TURQUAND. A Novel. By Ellice 
Hopkins. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
" Kose Turquand is a noble heroine^ and the story of her sufferings 
and of her sacrifice is most touching, A tale of rare excellences*-^ 
Standard. 

Horace.— WORD FOR word from HORACE. The Odes 
literally versified. By W. T. THORNTON, C.B. Crown 8vo. 
7j. dd. 

Hunt.— TALKS ABOUT ART. By William Hunt. With 
a Letter by J. E. Millais. Crown 8vo. 3x. 6^. 

** They are singularly racy and suggestive" Pall Mall 

Gazsits. 

Irving.— Works by Washington Irving. 

OLD CHRISTMAS. From the Sketch Book. With upwards 

of ICO Illustrations by Randolph Caldecott, engraved by J. D. 

Cooper. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant 6j. 

" This little volume is indeed a gem, " — Daily News. " Ofu of the 

best and prettiest volume we have seen this year, .... All the 

illustrations are equally charming and equcUly worthy of the im^ 

mortal words to which they are wedded,*^ — Saturday Review. 

BRACEBRIDGE HALL. With 120 illustrations by R. Caldecott. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 6s, 

* * No one who has seen * Old Christmas ^^ issued last year with 
charming illustrations by Mr, Caldecott, is likely to forget the 
pleasure he derived from turning over its pages. Text and illus^ 
trations, both having a flavour of quaint, old-fashioned humour, 
At into each other to perfection, and leave an impression absolutely 
unique, , , , This work is in no respect behind its pre- 
decessor, " — Globe. 
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James. — ^Works by Henry James, jun. 

FRENCH POETS ANDNOVELISTS. Crown 8vo. &. 6d. 
Contents : — Alfred de Musset — Theophile Gautier — Baudelaire — 
Honoi^ de Balzac — George Sand — TurgeniefF, etc. 
" There has of late years appeared nothing upon French liierature 
so intelligent as this book— so acute, so full of good senses so free 
from affectation and pretence,*^ — Athenaeum. 

THE EUROPEANS. A Novel. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 

THE AMERICAN. Crown 8vo. 6f. 

DAISY MILLER ; and Other Stories. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 2ij. 

RODERICK HUDSON. Three Vols. Crown 8vo. Zis. 6d. 

THE MADONNA OF THE FUTURE ; and other Tales, Two 
Vols, Crown 8vo. [Shortly, 

Joubert.— PENS^ES of JOUBERT. Selected and Translated 
with the Original French appended, by Henry Attwell, Knight 
of the Order of the Oak Crown. Crown 8vo. 5r. 

Keary (A.) — Works by Annie Keary :— 

CASTLE DALY: THE STORY OF AN IRISH HOME 
THIRTY YEARS AGO. New Edition. Crown 8vo. di; 
" Extremely touching, and at the same tinu thoroughly amusing* — 
Morning Post. 

JANETS HOME. New Edition. Globe 8vo. %s. 6d. 

CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. New Edition. Globe 8vo. zs, 6d. 

OLDBURY. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A YORK AND A LANCASTER ROSE. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
" A very pleasant and thoroughly interesting dooh."—'JoKU Bull. 

A DOUBTING HEART. Three Vols. Crown 8vo. 31J. 6d. 

[Shortly. 

Keary (E.) — the MAGIC VALLEY; or, PATIENT 
ANTOINE. With lUustrations by E. V. B. Globe 8vo. gUt. 
4s, 6d, 
**A very pretty, tender, quaint little tale.*'— TlMZS, 

Kingsley.— Works by the Rev. Charlb<« Kingslky, M.A., 
Rector of Eversley, and Canon of Westminster :-^ 

WESTWARD HO I or, The Voyages and Adventures of Sir 
Amyas Leigh. Forty-third Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

TWO YEARS AGO. 24th Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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Kingsley {C.)—continued' 

HYFATIA ; or, New Foes with an Old Face. Tenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6f. 

HEREWARD THE WAKE— LAST OF THE ENGLISH. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8yo. 6s, 

YEAST ! A Problem. Tenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6x. 

ALTON LOCKE. New Edition. With a Prefetory Memoir by 
Thomas Hughes, Q.C, and Portrait of the Author. Crown 
8vo. 6s, 

THE WATER BABIES. A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. With 
Illnstrations by Sir Noel Paton, R.S.A., and P. Skelton. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

** In Jun^ in humour^ and in innocent imagination^ as a ekUtt* 
book we do not know its e^uat" — London Review. "Mr* 
Kingsley must have the credit of revealing to us a new order of life* 
. . . TTiere is in the * Water Babies * an abundance of wit^ fun% 
good humour^ geniality^ ^lan, go,^^ — Times. 

THE HEROES ; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children. With 
Illnstrations. New Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

** We do not think these heroic stories have ever been more attrctcHvely 
told, . . There is a deep under-current oj religious feelinp traceahU 
throughout its pages which is sure to injluenc^oung readers foiver» 
fiilfy/'—Lovvov Review. " One of the chUdrerCs books that 
will surely become a classic J* — ^Nonconformist. 

PHAETHON'; or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thmkers. Third 
Edition. Crown 8va 2s, 

POEMS; including The Saint's Trajgedy, Andromeda, Songs, 
Ballads, etc. Complete Collected Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. or. 

7}i^ Spectator calls '^Andromeda** ** the finest piece of English 
hexameter verse thcU has ever been written. It is a volume 
which many readers wUl beglcul to possess," 

PROSE IDYLLS. NEW AND OLD. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8to» 6s, 

Contents:— i4 Charm of Birds; Chalk-Stream Studies; The 
Fens ; My Winter^ Garden ; From Ocean to Sea; North Devon, 

** Altogether a ddightjul book, . ... It exhibits the author's best 
traits^ and cannot fail to infect the reader with a love of nature 
and of out'door life and its enjoyments. It is well calculated to 
bring a gleam of summer with its pleasant associations^ into the 
bletM winter-time; while a better companion for a summer ramble 
could hardly be found,**— BuTisa. Quarterly Review. 

GLAUCUS; or, THE WONDERS OF THE SEASHORE. 
WiUi Coloured Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6^. 
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Kingsley {C.)—conHnued. 

MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY ; or, First Lessons in Earth- 
Lore for Children. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HEALTH EDUCATION. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Kingsley (H.) — Works by Henry Kingsley :— 
THE LOST CHILD. With Eight Illustrations by FroUCH. 
Crown 4to. doth gilt 3x. 6d. 

**A pathaic story f and told so as to give childrm an interest m 
Australian ways and scenery. "— Globe. * * Very charmingly and 
very touchingly toldJ^—SArVKDAY Review. 

TALES OF OLD TIU.VEL. Re-narrated. With Eight full- 
page Illustrations by HUARD. Fifth Edition. Crown 8yo. 
doth, extra gilt, ^s, 

"We know no better book for tkose who want knowledge or seek to 
refresh it. As for the ^sensational^* most navels are tame com* 
pared with these narratives J* — Athen/eum. ** Exactly the book 
to interest and to do good to intelligent and high-spirited boys,** — 
Literary Churchman. 

KnatchbuU-Hugessen. — Works by £. H. Knatchbull- 

HUGESSEN, M.P. :— 

CRACKERS FOR CHRISTMAS. More Stories. With XUnstn- 
tions by Jellicoe and Elwes. Fifth Edition. Crown Sva 5^. 
" A fascincUing little volume, which will make him friends in every 
household in which there are children.**— !> JULY News. 

QUEER FOLK. FAIRY STORIES. lUustrated by S. E. 
Waller. Fourth Edition. Crown 8yo. Cloth gilt. 5j. 
** Decidedly the authof^s happiest effort. . . • One of the best story 
books of the year.**— HovB, 

Knox.— SONGS OF CONSOLATION. By Isa Craig Knox. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt edges. 41. 6d. 

" The verses are truly sweet ; there is in them not only much genuine 

poetic quality, but an ardent, flowing devotedness, and a peculiar 

skill in propounding theological tenets in the most graceful way^ 

which any divine might envy.** — Scotsman. 

Leading Cases done into English. By an Apprentice of 

Lincoln's Inn. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 2j. 6d. 

" The versifier of these ^Leading Cases* has been most successful. 
He kas surrounded his legal distinctions with a halo of mock 
i>assion which is in itself in the highest degree entertaining^ especi- 
ally when the styU of the diljerent modern poets is so admirably 
hit off that the cloud of associations which hangs round one oj 
Mr. Swinburne s, or Mr. Rossetti^s, or Mr. Browning's, or Mr. 
Clough*s, or Mr. Tennyson's poems, is summoned up to set off 
the mock tenderness or mock patriotism of the strain itself.** — 
Spectator. 
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Leland— JOHNNYKIN AND THE GOBLINS. By C. G. 
- *X.ELAND, Author of " Hans Breitinann's Ballads." With numerous 
Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. dr. 

** Mr. Leland is rich in fantastic conception and full of rollicking 
fun, and youngsters will amaangly enjoy his ^(W^.*— British 
Quarterly Review. 

Life and Times of Conrad the Squirrel, a Story 

for Children. By the Author of "Wandering Willie," "Effie'i 
Friends," &c. With a Frontispiece by R. Farren. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. 31. 6d, 

" Having commenced on the first page^ we were compelled to go on to 
the conclusion, and this we predict will be the case with every one 
who opens the book^ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Little Estella, and other FAIRY TALES FOR THE YOUNG. 
i8mo. doth extra. 2s, 6d, 

Loftie.— FORTY-SIX SOCIAL TWITTERS. By Mrs. Loftie. 

Second Edition. i6mo. 2x. 6d, 

*-^ Many of these essays are bright and pleasant, and extremely sen' 
sible remarks are scattered about the book." — ATHENiEUM. 

Lome. — Works by the Marquis of Lornb : — 
GUIDO AND LITA : A TALE OF THE RIVIERA. A Poem. 
Third Edition. Small 4to. cloth elegant, with Illustrations. Js. 6d, 

** Lord Lorne has the gifts of expression as well as the feelings of a 
poet,** — Times. " A volume oj graceful and harmonious verse,** — 
Standard. *' We may congratulate the Marquis on something 
more than a mere succh cJestime,** — Graphic. ** Lucidity oj 
thought and gracefulness of expression abound in this attractive 
poem** — Morning Post. 

THE BOOK OF THE PSALMS, LITERALLY RENDERED 
IN VERSE. With Three Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo. *ls, 6d, 

" His virsion is such a great improvement upon Rous that it will be 
surprising should it not supplant the old verswn in the Scottish 
churches. , . , on the whole, it would not be rctsh, to call Lord 
Lorn^s the best rhymed Psalter we have** — ATHENiEUM. 

Lowell.— COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of James Russell 
Lowell. With Portrait, engraved by Jeens. i8mo. cloth extra. 
4x. td. 

**All readers who are able to recognise and appreciate genuine verse 
will give a glad welcome to this beautiful little volume** — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 
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Lyttelton. — ^Works by Lord Lyttklton :— 
THE "COMUS" OF MILTON, rendered into Greek Verse 

Extra fcap. Svo. 5j. 
THE "SAMSON AGONISTES" OF MILTON, rendered into 

Gieek Verse. Extra fcap. Svo. ts.6d. 

Maclaren. — the fairy family, a series of Ballads and 
Metrical Tales illustrating the Fairy Mythology of Europe. By 
Archibald Maclaren. With Frontispiece, Ulustrated Title^ 
and Vignette. Crown Svo. gilt 5^« 

MacmiUan's Magazine. — Published Monthly. Price IS. 
Volumes I. to XXXIX. are now ready, is, 6d. each. 

Macquoid. — Works by Katharine S. Macquoid. 
~ PATTY. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

" A book to be r^a^."— Standard. " A powerful and fasHnaHn^ 
story,'' —T^kON Telegraph. 
THE BERKSHIRE LADY. Crown Svo, icxf. 6^. 

Maguirc— YOUNG prince marigold, and other 

FAIRY stories. By the late John Francis Maguire, M.P. 
Illustrated by S. E. Waller. Globe Svo. gilt. 4^. «^ 

Mahaffy.— Works by J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., FeUow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 
SOCIAL LIFE IN GREECE FROM HOMER TO MENAN- 
DER. Third Edition, enlarged, with New Chapter on Greek 

Art Crown Svo. 9j. , , , . j ^ ^ 

''Should be in the hands of all who desire thoroughly to understand 
and to enjoy Greek literature, and to get an intelltgeni idea of the 
old Greek /(/^."—Guardian. 
RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. Illustrated. Sec^d 
Edition, revised and enlarged, with Map. Crown Svo. icxf. 6^. 
" A singularly instructive and agreeable volume, — ATHENiEUM. 
** This charmingly picturesque and lively volume,*'--EXAiim%R. 

Massey.— SONGS of the noontide rest. By Lucy 

Massey, Author of "Thoughts from a Girl's Life. Fcap. Svo. 
cloth extra. 4^. 6d, 

Masson (Mrs.)— three centuries of English 

POETRY : being selections from Chaucer to Hemck, with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by Mrs. Masson and a general introduction by 
Professor Masson. Extra fcap. Svo. 3j. od, . ^ , 

** Most excellently done. The selections are made itnth good taste 
and discrimination. The notes, too, are to the point. We can 
most strongly recommend the ^c»<?^."— Westminster Review. 
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Masson (Professor).— Works \y David Masson, M.A., 

Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, KEATS, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS. Crown 8vo. $s. 

CHATTERTON : A Story of the Year 177a Crown 8vo. Jj. 

. THE THREE DEVILS: LUTHER'S, MILTON'S, and 
GOETHE'S ; and other Essays. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

Macini.— IN the golden shell ; a story of Palermo. By 
Linda Mazini. With Illustrations. Globe 8va cloth g^t. ^,6(L 

Mcrivalc— KEATS' Hyperion, rendered into Latin Verse. 
By C. MsRiVALE, B.D. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

Milner.— THE lily of LUMLEY. By Edith Milnkk. 
Crown 8vo. *js, 6d, 

Milton's Poetical Works.— Edited with Text collated fiom 
the best Authorities, with Introduction and Notes by David 
Masson. Three vols. 8vo. ^2s, With Three Portraits engraved by 
C. H. Teens. (Uniform with the Cambridge Shakespeare.) 
" An eaition of Milton which is certain to be the standard edtHon 

for many years to conie^ and which is as complete and satisfactory 

as can he conceived," '^'ExAMivnK, 
Golden Treasury Edition. By the same Editor. With Two 

Portraits. 2 vols. i8mo. gs. 

Mistral (F.) — MIRELLE, a Pastoral Epic of Provence. Trans- 
lated by H. Crichton. Extra fcap. 8yo. 6s, 

Mitford (A. B.)— tales OF old japan. By A. B. 

MiTFORD, Second Secretary to the British Legation in Taj^an. 

With Illustrations drawn and cut on Wood by Japanese Artists 

New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

'* They will always be interesting" as memorials oj a most exceptional 
society ; while, regarded simply as tales, they are sparkling, sensa* 
tional, and dramatic'^^VKLL Mall Gazette. 

Moles worth. — Works by Mrs. Molesworth (Ennis 
Graham) :— 

grandmother dear. Illustrated by Walter Crane. 
Eighth Thousand. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth gilt. 4;. 6d, 
** Charmingly written pasres, full of delightful but simple adventures, 
healthy in tone'^ — Examiner. 

TELL ME A STORY. Illustrated by Walter Crank. Globe 
8vo. gilt 4/. 6d. Fifth Thousand. 

**So delightful that we are inclined to Join in the petition^ and we 
hope she may soon tell us more stories, -^Atuxsjevm* 
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MoleSWOrth {lAvS.)— continued. 

" CARROTS " : JUST A LITTLE BOY. lUustrated by Walter 
Crane. Ninth Thousand. Globe 8vo. gilt. 41. 6d, 

" One of the cleverest and most pleasing stories it has been our good 
fortune to meet with for some time. * Carrots* and his sister are 
delightful little beings^ whom to read about is at once to be become 
veryjond of — ^ExAMlNER. 

THE CUCKOO CLOCK. Illustrated by Walter Crane. Eighth 
Thousand. Globe 8vo. gilt. 4J. 6d, 

" A beautiful little story. . . . It will be read with delight by 
every child into whose hancU it is placed. . . . Ennis Graham 
deserves all the praise that has been, is, and will be, bestowed on 
* The Cuckoo Clock. Children's stories are plentiful, but one like 
this is not to be met with every day.*' — ^Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE TAPESTRY ROOM. Illustrated by Walter Crane 
Globe 8vo, gilt. \s. 6d. [Immediately 

Moulton. — SWALLOW FLIGHTS. Poems by Louisa Chand- 
ler MouLTON. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4^. 6d 

. The Athenaeum says : — ** Mrs. Moulton has a reed claim to atten- 
tion. It is not too much to say of these poems that they exhibit 
ddicate and rare beauty, marked origiftality, and perfection of 
style. What is still better, they impress us with a sense of vivia 
and subtle imagination, and that spontaneous feeling which is the 
essence of lyrical poetry'' 

Moultrie. — poems by John Moultrie. Complete Edition. 

2 vols. Crown 8vo. 7^. each. 
Vol I. MY BROTHER'S GRAVE, DREAM OF LIFE, &c. 

With Memoir by the Rev. Prebendary Coleridge. 
Vol. IL LAYS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, and other Poems. 

With notices of the Rectors of Rugby, by M. H. Bloxham, 

F.R.A.S. 

Mrs. Jerningham's Journal, a Poem purporting to be the 

Journal of a newly-married Lady. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 

y. 6d. 

"// is nearly a perfect gem. We have had nothing so good for a 
long time, and those who neglect to read it are neglecting one of 
the jewels of contemporary ^w^."— Edinburgh Daily Re- 
view. *• One quctlity in the piece, sufficient of itself to clam a 
moments attention^ is that it is unique-^origincd, indeed^ is not too 
strong a word-^in the manner of its conception and execmtioH*" 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
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MudlC— STRAY LEAVES. ByC. E. MuDiE. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 31. &/. Contents :—•* His and Mine"— 
"Night and Day"— "One of Many," &c 

This little volume consists of a number of poems^ mostly ofagemdndy 
devotional character, ' ' They are for the most part so exquisiUly 
sweet and delicate as to he quite a marvel of composition. They are 
worthy of being laid up in the recesses of the hearty and recalled to 
memory from time to time" — Illustrated London News. 

Murray.— ROUND ABOUT FRANCE. By E. C. Grenville 
Murray. Crown 8vo. 71. dd. 
**A most amusing series of articles, * — ATHENiBUM. 

Myers (Ernest). — Works by Ernest Myers :— 
THE PURITANS. Extra fcap. Svo. dotfa. 2j. 6d. 

POEMS. Extra fcap. Svo. 41. 6d, 

" The diction is excellent, the rhythm falt.s pleasantly on the tar, 
there is a classical fUmour in the verse which is eminently grateful, 
the thought and imagery arepoeticeU in character,** — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Myers (F. W. H.)— POEMS. ByF. W. H. Myers. Con 
taining <'St Paul,'^ "St John," and others. Extra fcap. Svo 
4r. 6d, 

**7tis rare to find a writer who combines to such an extent the faculty 
of communicating feelings with the faculty of euphonious express 
sion," — Spectator. 

ST. PAUL. A Poem. New Editioa Extra fcap. Svo, 2^. 6^. 

NichoL— HANNIBAL, A HISTORICAL DRAMA. By John 
NiCHOL, B.A. Oxon., Regius Professor of English Language and 
Literature in the University of Glasgow. Extra fcap. Sva 71. 6d, 

Nine Years Old.— By the Author of "St Glare's," "When I 
was a Little Girl," &c. Illustrated by Frolich. Fourth Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo. do^ gilt. 4J. 6d. 

Noel.— BEATRICE AND OTHER POEMS. By the Hon. 
RoDEN Noel. Fcap. Svo. 6s, 

Noel (Lady Augusta). — Works by Lady Augusta Noel :— 

OWEN GWYNNE'S GREAT WORK. Cheaper Edition. 
Crown Svo. 6/. 

FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION. Two Vols. 
Crown Svo. [Shortly, 

B 
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Norton.-— Works by the Hon. Mrs. Norton : — 

THE LADY OF LA GARAYE. With Vignette and Frontispiece 
Eighth Edition. Fcap. Svo. 4^. 6d, 

**^ull of thought well expressed^ ana may he classed among her best 
effbrts"--TniEs, 

OLD SIR DOUGLAS. New Edition, Crown Svo. €s. 

Oliphant. — Works by Mrs. Oliphant :— 

AGNES HOPETOUN^S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. New 
Edition with Illustrations. Royal i6mo. gilt leaves. 4J. 6d, 

A SON OF THE SOIL. New Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE CURATE IN CHARGE. Crown Svo. 6s, Sixth Edition 
'* fVe can pronounce it one of the happiest of her recent efforts,"^* — 
Times. 

THE MAKERS OF FLORENCE : Dante, Giotto, Savonarola, 
and their City. With Illustrations from Drawings by Professor 
Delamotte, and a Steel Portrait of Savonarola, engraved by C. H. 
Jeens. Second Edition with Preface. Medium Svo. Cloth extra. 

2 IX. 

The Edinburgh Review says ** We cannot leave this suHect 
without expressing our admircUion for the beautiful volume which 
Mrs, Oliphant has devoted (0 the ^ Makers of Florence* —one of 
the most elegant and int/resiing books which has been inspired in 
our time by the arts and annals of that celebrated Republic" 

YOUNG MUSGRAVE. Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 6t. 

THE BELEAGUERED CITY. Crown Svo. \Shortly, 

Our Year, a Child's Book, in Prose and Verse. By the Autiior 
of "John Halifax, Gentieman." Illustrated by Clarence 
DoBELL. Royal i6mo. 3f. 6d. 

Palgrave. — ^Works by Francis Turner Palgrave, M.A., late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford : — 

"the five DAYS' ENTERTAINMENTS AT WENTWORTH 
GRANGE. A Book for Children. Witii lUustrations by Arthur 
Hughes, and Engraved Title-page by Jeens, Small 4to. cloth 
extra. 6j. 

LYRICAL POEMS. Extra fcap. Svo. 6x. 

*M volume of pure quiet verse^ sparkling with tender mdocRes^ and 
alive with thoughts of genuine poetry, . . . Turn where we will 
throitghout the volume, we find traces of beauty, tenderness, and 
truth ; truepoefs work, touched and refined by the master-hand of 
a rixU artist, who shows his genius even in trifles,*^ — Standard. 
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Palgrave— ^<7«/i„«A/. 

ORIGINAL HYMNS. . Third Edition, enkrged, i8ma u. 6^ 

" So choice^ so perfect^ and so refined^ so tmder in ftding^ and so 
scholarly in ex^es^ion^ that we look with special interest to every- 
thing that hegrues us," — Literary Churchman. 

GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND LYRICS 
Edited by F. T. Palgravs. i8mo. 4J. 6d, 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS AND SONGS. Edited by F. T. 
Palorave. With Vignette Title by Jeens. (Golden Treasury 
Series.) i8mo. 4X. 63". 

THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY. 
Selected and arranged with Notes by F. T. Palgravs. i8mo. 
2s. 6d., and in Two Parts, is. each. 

HERRICK : SELECTIONS FROM THE LYRICAL POEMS. 
With Notes. (Golden Treasury Series.) i8mo. 4J. 6d, 

PRINCESS SNOWDROP. A Child's Story. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

[Shortfy. 

Pater.— THE RENAISSANCE. Studies in Art and Poetry. By 
Walter Pater, Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. Second 
Edition, Revised, with Vignette, engraved by C. H. Jeens. Crown 
Svo. lar. 6d, 

" Mr. Pater's Studies in the history of the Renaissance^ constUuti 
the most remarkable example of this younger movement towards a 

I fresh and inner criticism^ and ihey are in themsdves a singular 
and interesting addition to literature. The subjects are of the very 
kind in which we need instruction and guidance, and there is a 
moral in the very choice of them. From the point of view of form 
and literary comtosition they are striking in the highest degree. 
They introduce to English readers a new and distinguished master 
in the great ana difficult art of writing prose. Their style is 
marked By a flavour cd once full and exquisile, by a gufdity that 
mixes richness with delicacy and a firm coherency with infinite 
subtlety.** — Fortnjghtly Review. 

Patmore.— THE children's garland, from the Best 
Poets. Selected imd arranged by Coventry Patmore. New 
Edition. With Illustrations by J. Lawson. Crown 8vo. gilt ts. 
Golden Treasury Edition. i8mo. 4^. 6^. 

Peel. — ECHOES FROM HOREB, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Edmund Peel, 'Author of "An Ancient City," etc. Crown 
8vo. 3J. 6d, 

B 3 
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Pcmber.— THE tragedy of LESBOS. a Dramatic Poem. 
By E. H. Pkmber. Fcap. 8vo. 4J. td, 

Phillips.— beNEDTCTA. a Novel. By Mrs. Alfred Thillips. 
3 Vols. Crown 8vo. 31J. fid, 

Phillips (S, K.)— ON THE SEABOARD; and Other Poems. 
B/ Susan K. Phtllips. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^. 
** There is much that is charming in these poems, and well worth 
preserving'^ — Ex AM i N ER. 

Philpot. — A POCKET OF PEBBLES, WITH A FEW 
SHELLS ; Being Fragments of Reflection, now and then with 
Cadence, made up mostly by the Sea-shore. By the Rev. W. B. 
pHfLPOT. Second Edition, picked, sorted, and polished anew ; 
with Two Illustrations by George Smith. Fcap. Svo. ^s. 

Poets (English).— A SELECTION OF ENGLISH POETRY, 
with Introductions. Edited by T. H. Ward, M.A. Four Vols. 
Crown 8vo. (Vols. I. and II. will be published in November.) 

Poole. —PICTURES OF COTTAGE LIFE IN THE WEST 
OF ENGLAND. By Margaret E. Pools. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With Frontispiece by R. Farren. Crown Svo. y, td. 

Population of an Old Pear Tree. From the Fnmch 

of E. Van Bruyssel. Edited by the Author of " The Hdr of 
Redclyflfe." With Illustrations by Becker. Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8va gilt. 4/. td* 

** A whimsical and charming little haokj*^ — Athenaum. 

Potter.— LANCASHIRE MEMORIES. By Louisa Potter. 

Crown Svo. dr. 

** A short and simple story of fa mil v life in * One Sweet' Village, 
told with an unpretending grace and gentle humour which we 
should often be glad to meet loith in more ambitious pa^es." — 
Tatly News. 

Prince Florestan of Monaco, The Fall of. By 

Himself. New Edition, with Illustration and Map. Svo. doth. 
Extra gilt edges, js, A French Translation, 51. Also an Edition 
for the People. Crown Svo. u. 

Quin,— GARDEN RECEIPTS. Edited by Charles Quin. 
Crown Svo. 2s. 6d, 

Tic most useful book for the garden that has been published ftr 
^omc time," ^Florist and Pomologist. 
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Rachel OUiver — a Novel. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 3U. 6d. 



Realmah. — ^By the. Author of "Friends in Council" Crown 
Sva dr. 

Rhoades. — poems. By Jamks Rhoadks. Fcap. 8vo. 41. 6J. 

Richardson. — ^THE ILIAD of the east, a Selection of 
Legends drawn from Valmiki's Sanskrit Poem, ** The Ramayana." 
By Fredbrika Richardson. Crown 8yo. ^s, 6d. 

Rimmer.-— ANCIENT STREETS AND HOMESTEADS OF 
ENGLAND. By Alfred Rimmer. With Introduction by the 
Very Rev. J. S. HowsoN, D.D., Dean of Chester. With 150 
Illustrations by the Author. Royal Svo, cloth elegant. Cheaper 
issue, los. (id, 

" All the illustrations are clear and goody and they are eminently 
truthful. . , , A book which gladdens the eye while it instructs 
and improves the mind.^* — Standard. ** One of the most 
interesting and beautiful books we have seen this season. . . , 
// is full of knowledge^ the result of exact and faithful study ^ most 
readable and interesting ; the illustrations are simply exquisite^* 
— Nonconformist. 

Robinson.— GEORGE LINTON ; or, THE FIRST YEARS 
OF AN ENGLISH COLONY. By John Robinson, F.R.G.S. 
Crown Svo, 7j. dd. 

Rossetti. — Works by Christina Rossetti :— 

POEMS. Complete Edition, containing " Goblin Market," ** The 
Prince's Progress," &c. With Four Illustrations. Extra fcap. 
Svo. 6j. 

SPEAKING LIKENESSES. Illustrated by Arthur Hughes. 
Crown Svo. gilt edges. 4x. dd. 

** Certain to be a delight to many a juvenile fireside circle.''^ — 
Morning Post. 

Ruth and her Friends, a Story for Girls. With a Frontis- 
piece. Seventh Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 41. dd. 

Scouring of The White Horse; or, the Long 

VACATION RAMBLE OF A LONDON CLERK. Illustrated 
by Doyle. Imp. i6mo. Cheaper Issue. 3x. 6^. 

Shakespeare. — ^The Works of William Shakespeare. Cam- 
bridge Edition. Edited by W. George Clark, M.A. and W. 
Aldis Wright, M.A. Nine vols. Svo. cloth. 
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Shakespeare S Plays. — An attempt to determine the Chrono- 
logical Order. By the Rev. H. Paine Stokes, B.A. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 4r. 6</. 

Shakespeare Scenes and Characters. — a Series of 

Illustrations designed by Adamo, Hofmann, Makart, Pecht, 
ScHWOERER, and Speiss, engraved on Steel by Bankel, Bauer, 
Goldberg, Raab, and Schmidt; with Explanatory Text, 
selected and arranged by Professor Dowdsn. Royal 8vo. Cloth 
elegant. 2/. 12s, td. 

Also a LARGE PAPER EDITION, India Proofs. FoUo, half- 
morocco elegant. 4/. 14J. 6d, 

Shakespeare's Tempest. Edited with Glossarial and Ex- 
planatory Notes, by the Rev. J. M. Jephson. New Edition. 
i8mo. IS, 

Slip (A) in the Fens.— illustrated by the Author. Crown 
8vo. 6s, 

Smedley.— TWO dramatic poems. By Menella Bute 
Smedley, Author of " Lady Grace," &c. Extra fcap. 8vo. dr. 
** May be readwUh enjoyment and profit,^ — Saturday Review. 

Smith. — POEMS. By Catherine Barnard Smith. Fcap. 
8va 5^. 

Smith (Rev. Walter).— hymns of Christ and the 

christian life. By the Rev. Walter C. Smith, M.A. 
Fcap. 8vo. 6/. 

Southesk.— THE MEDA maiden : AND OTHER POEMS 
By the Earl of Soulhesk, K.T. Extra fcap. 8vo. *js, 
'* // is pleasant in these days^ when there is so much artificial and 
sensuous verse pubHshed^ to come across a booh so thoroughly fresh 
and healthy as Lord Southes^s, . • . T^ere is an infinite charm 
about them in thdr spontaneity and their healthful philosophy^ in 
the fervent love for nature which is their distinguishing character' 
istic, and the manly and wholesome tone which pervades every 
page^^ — Scotsman, 

Stephen (C. E.)— THE service of the poor; being 
an Inqniiy into the Reasons for and against the Establishment <x 
Religious Sisterhoods for Charitable Purposes. By Caroline 
Emilia Stephen. Crown 8Ta 6r. td, 

*Wt touches ificidentalh and vnth much wisdom and tenderness on 
so many of the relamns of women^ particuhrly of singfs womm^ 
with sociefyy that it may be read with advantage by many who 
have never thought of entering a Sisterhood,**— ^V^CIKTO^ 
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Stephens (J. B.)— convict once, a Poem, By J. 
Brunton Stephens. Extra fcap. 8vo. 31. 6d, 
^ It is as far more interesting than ninety'nine novels out of a 
hundredy as it is superior to them in tower^ worthy and becuiiy. 
We should most strongly advise everybody to read ' Convict Once, 
— Westminster Review. 
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Streets and Lanes of a City : Being the Reminiscences 
of Amy Button. With a Preface by the Bishop op Salis- 
bury. Second and Cheaper Edition. Globe Svo. zs, td, 
" One of the most really striking books that hcu ever come before us," 
— Literary Churchman. 

Thompson. — a handbook to the public picture 

GALLERIES OF EUROPE. With a brief sketch of the 
History of the various schools of Painting from the thirteenth 
century to the eighteenth, inclusive. By Kate Thompson. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. dr. 

" A very remarkable memoir of the several great schools of painting, 
and a singularly luctd exhibition of the principal treasures of all 
the chief and some of the smaller picture galleries of Europe, 
This unpretending book which does so much for the history of art 
is also a traveller's guide-book; a guide-book, moreover, so con^ 
venient in arrangement and comprehensive in design that it will 
not fail to become the companion of the majority of English 
tourists, , . . TJu large crowd of ordinary connoisseurs who 
only care to know a little about pictures, and the choicer body of 
intelHs^efit students of all artistic objects that fall in their way, wUl 
extol the compact little volume as the model of what an art 
explorer^ s vade mecum should be. It will also be found in the 
Jiighest degree ierviceable to the more learned connoisseurs and 
trudite authorities on the matter of art,^^ — Morning Post. 

Thring. — SCHOOL SONGS. A Collection of Songs for Schools. 
With the Music arranged for four Voices. Edited by the Rev. £. 
Thring and H. Riccius. Folio. 7x. td, 

Tom Brown's School Days. — By An Old Boy. 
Golden Treasury Edition, 4r. td. People's Edition, 2x. 
With Seven Illustrations by A. Hughes and Sydney Hall. 
Crown 8vo. dr. 
<* The most famous bo/s book in the language," ^Datly News. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. — New Edition. With Illastrations. 

Crown 8vo. dr. 

"In no other work that we can call to mind are the finer qualities of 
the English gentleman more happily portrayed,"— "DAiin News. 
"A book of great power and trutV'—^ATlOffAL REVIEW. 
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Tourgenicf.— VIRGIN SOIL. By I. TOURGENIEF. Trans- 
lated by Ashton W. Dilke. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

*' 1/ we want to know Russian life and society in all its phases . . . 
we cannot do better than tahe up the works of the protest of 
Russian novelists^ and one of the greatest in all European litera' 
ture, Ivan Tourgenief** — Daily News. 

Trench. — Works by R. Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin. (For other Works by this Author, see Theological, 
Historical, and Philosophical Catalogues.) 

PO£MS. Collected and arranged anew. Fcap. 8yo. Is, 6d, 

HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. Selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by Archbishop Trench. Third Edition, 
revised, extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 6d, 

** The Archbishop has conferred in this delightful volume an important 
gift on the whole English-speaking papulation of the world," — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

SACRED LATIN POETRY, Chiefly LyricaL Selected and 
arranged for Use. By Archbishop Trench. Third Edition, 
Corrected and Improved. Fcap. 8vo. is. 

Turner. — ^Works by the Rev. Charles Tennyson Turner :— 

SONNETS. Dedicated to his Brother, the Poet Laureate. Fcap. 
8vo. 4J. 6d, 

SMALL TABLEAUX. Fcap. 8vo. ^.6d. 

Tyrwhitt— OUR sketching club. Letters and Studies 
on Landscape Art By Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, M.A. 
With an Authorized Reproduction of the Lessons and Woodcuts 
in Professor Ruskin's "Elements of Drawing." Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. yj. 6d. 

Under the Limes.— By the Author of "Christina North." 
Second Edition. Crown ovo. dr. 

Webster.^ — ^Works by Augusta Webster : — 

"// Mrs, Webster only remains true to herself, she will assuredly 
take a higher rank as a poet than any woman has yet doneJ*— 
Westminster Review. 

DRAMATIC STUDIES. Extra fcap. 8vo. Sj. 
" A volume as strongly marked by perfect ta^te as by poetic power, ^-^ 
Nonconformist. 
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^Vcbster (Augusta)— ^<?»ft>»»wy. 

A WOMAN SOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. Crown 8yo. 7/. 6d. 
**Mrs, Webster has shown us that she is able to draw admirably 
from the life; that she can observe with subtlety, and render her 
observations with deliccLcy ; that she can impersonate complex coh" 
ceptions and venture into recesses of the ideal world into which 
few living writers can follow her,** —Guardian. 

PORTRAITS. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 31. 6d, 

**Mrs, JVebster's poems exhibit simplicity and tenderness . . . her 
taste is perfect . . . This simplicity is combined with a subtiety of 
thought,feelingy and observation wluch demand thai attention which 
only real lovers of poetry are apt to bestow," — WsSTMlNSTKR 
RsviEW. 
" Closeness and simplicity combined with literary skill," — Athb- 
NiEUM. " Mrs, Webster^ s ^Dramatic Studies* and * Translatwn 
of Prometheus'* have won for her an honourable place among our 
female poets. She writes with remarkable vigour and dramatic 
realization^ and bids fair to be the most success fid claimant of Mrs, 
Brownings mantle,**— British Quarterly Review. 

MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. Literally translated into English 

Verse. Extra fcap. 8to. ss, 6d, 

** Mrs. Webster's translation surpasses our utmost expectations. It is 
a photograph of the original without any of that harshness which 
so often accompanies a photograph,**— VfESTMissTEJi Review. 

THE AUSPICIOUS DAY. A Dramatic Poem. Extra fcap.Sva 5j. 
" The * Auspicious Day* shows a marked advance^ not only in art, 
but, in what is of tar more importance, in breadth of thought and 
intellectual grasp," — Westminster Review. ^^ This drama is 
a manifestation of high dramatic power on the part of the gifted 
writer, and entitled to our warmest admiration, as a worthy piece 
of work,** — Standard. 

YU-PE-YA'S LUTE. A Chinese Tale in English Verse. Extra 
fcap. 8yo. y, 6d, 

'*A very charming tale, charmingly told in dainty %>erse, with 
occasional lyrics of tender beauty,** — Standard. *' We close the 
book with the renewed conviction that in Mrs, Webster we have a 
profound and ofigincd i>oet. The book is marked not by mere 
sweetness of mdody — rare as that gift is — but by the infinitely 
rarer gifts of dramatic power, of passion, and sympatheHc insight,** 
— Westminster Review. 

A HOUSEWIFE'S OPINIONS. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6^. 

**Mrs, Webster has studied social subjects profoundly, and her 
opinions are worthy of every consideration, . . . No one can read 
Mrs, Webster^s books without immediately perceiving she is a 
woman of genius ^ possessed of remarkable commonsense and a 
rare faculty of expression,** — Morning Post. 
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Yonge (C. M.)-— continued. 

Third Series. THE WARS OF THE ROSES. Extra fcap. 
8vo. $s. 

Fourth Series. [JVea*'fy ready, 

P's AND Q's ; OR, THE QUESTION OF PUTTING UPON. 

With Illustrations by C. O. Murray. New Edition. Globe 

8vo, cloth gilt 4J. (id, 

" One of her most successful little pieces .... just what a narrative 
should be^ each incident simply and naturally related^ no preaching 
or moralising^ and yet the moral coming out most powerfully^ ana 
the whole story not too long, or with the least appearance of dan§ 

spun out,"— hlTEBJiKY CHURCHMAN. 

THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE; OR, UNDER WODE, 
UNDER RODE. New Edition, j Two vols, crown 8vo. 12s. 

LADY HESTER; or, URSULA'S NARRATIVE. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

MY YOUNG ALCIDES; or, A FADED PHOTOGRAPH. 
NewEdition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE THREE BRIDES. New Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
lis. 

MAGNUM BONUM ; or, Mother Carey's Brood. Three Vols. 
Crown 8vo. 3IJ. 6d. [Shortly. 

A VOLUME OF TALES. Crown 8 vo. [Shortly. 
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MAGMILUN'S GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 

Uniformly printed in i8mo., with Vignette Titles by J. 
K MiLLAis, T. WooLNER, W. HoLMAN HuNT, Sir Noel 
Paton, Arthur Hughes, &c. Engraved on Steel by 
Jeens. Bound in extra cloth, 4s. 6d, each volume. Also 
kept in morocco and calf bindings. 

*' Messrs, Macmillan have^ in tk<ir Golden Treasury Series^ especially 
provided editions of standard works, volumes of selected poetry, and 
original compositions, which entitle this series to be called classical. 
Nothing can be better than the literary execution, nothing more 
elegant than the material worhmanship." -^BtHTlSK QUARTERLY 
Review. 

The Golden Treasury of the Best Songs and 

LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Francis Turner 

Palgravs. 

** This ddight/iil little volume, the Golden Treasury, which contains 
many of the best original lyrical pieces and songs in our language, 
grouped with care and skill, so as to illustrate each other like the 
pictures in a well-arranged gallery, ^^ — Quarterly Review. 

The Children's Garland from the best Poets. 

Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. 

" // includes specimens of all the great masters in the art of poetry, 
selected with the matured judgment of a man concentrated on 
obtaining insight into the feelings and tastes of childhood, and 
desirous to awaken its finest impulses, to cultivate its keenest sensi* 
bilities,"—'MoKimiG Post. 

The Book of Praise. From the Best English Hymn Writers. 
Selected and arranged by Lord Selborne. A New and En- 
larged Edition, 
All previous compilations of this kind must undeniably for the 
present give place to the Book of Praise, . . . The selection has 
been made throughout with sound judgment and critical taste. The 
pains irwolved in this compilation must have been immerue, em- 
bracing, as it does, every writer of ru>te in this special province oj 
English literature, and ranging over the most widely divergent 
tracks of religious thought.^' Satvvld AY Review, 
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Deutsche Lynk. — ^Xhe Golden Treasury of the best German 
Lyrical Poems, selected and arranged with Notes and Literary 
Introduction. By Dr. BUCHHEIM. 
** This collection of German poetry is compiled with care and con^ 

scientiousmss The result of his labours is satisfactory. 

Almost all the lyrics dear to English readers of German will be 
found in this little volume,*^ — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Robert Herrick.— SELECTIONS from the lyrical 

POEMS OF. Arranged with Notes by F. T. Palgrave. 

*< A delightful little book. Herrick, the English Catullus, is simfy 
one of the most exquisite of poets, and his fame and memory are 
fortunate in having found one so capable of doing honour to them 
as the present editor ; who contributes a charming dedication and 
a preface full of delicate and sensitive criticism to a volume than 
which one would hardly desire a choicer companion for a four my 
or for hours of ease in the country."** — Daily News. 

Poems of Places. — Edited by H. W. Longfellow. England 

and Wales. Two Vols. 

" After a careful perusal we must pronounce his work an exedlent 
collection, . . , In this compilation we fifid not only a guide* 
book for future travds, but a fund of reminiscences ^ the past. 
To many of us it will seem like a biography of our best and 
happiest emotions, , . . For those who know not cUl these places 
the book will be an excellent traveling companion or guide, or may 
even stand some in good stead in place of travel." — Times. 

Matthew Arnold's Selected Poems. 

Also a Large Paper Edition. Crown 8vo. I2J. 6d, 

The Story of the Christians and Moors in Spain. 

—By Charlotte M. Yonge. With a Vignette by Holm an 
Hunt. 

Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare. — Edited with Preface 

by the Rev. Alfred Ainger, Reader at the Temple. 

Wordsworth's Select Poems. — ^hostn and Edited, with 
Preface by Matthew Arnold. 

Shakespeare's Songs and Sonnets. — Edited by Francis 

Turner Palgrave. [Shortly. 

Selections from Addison. — Edited by John Richard 
Green. [ Shortly. 

Selections from Shelley.— Edited by Stopford a. 

Brooke, [Shortly 
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MAGMILLAN'S GLOBE LIBRARY. 

BiOuHfully printed on toned paper price 31. td, each. Also kept in a 
variety of calf and morocco bindings at moderate prices* 

BooKSy Wordsworth says, are 

"the spirit breathed 
By dead men to their kind ; " 

and the aim of the publishers of the Globe Library has 
been to make it possible for the universal kin of English- 
speaking men to hold communion with the loftiest " spirits 
of the mighty dead ; " to put within the reach of all classes 
complete and accurate editions, carefully and clearly printed 
upon the best paper, in a convenient form, at a moderate 
price, of the works of the master-minds of English 
Literature, and occasionally of foreign literature in an 
attractive English dress. 

The Editors, by their scholarship and special study of 
their authors, are competent to afford every assistance to 
readers of all kinds : this assistance is rendered by original 
biographies, glossaries of unusual or obsolete words, and 
critical and explanatory notes. 

The publishers hope, therefore, that these Globe Editions 
may-prove worthy of acceptance by all classes wherever the 
English Language is spoken, and by their universal circula- 
tion justify their distinctive epithet \ while at the same time 
ihey spread and nourish a common sympathy with nature's 
most "finely touched" spirits, and thus help a little to 
"make the whole world kin." 

The Saturday Review says: " The Globe Editions are admirable 
for their scholarly editings their typographical excellence^ their cotn- 
pendiaus/ormt and their cheapness,*^ The British Quarterly 
Review says: **/n compendiousness, elegance^ and scholarHness^ 
the Globe Editions of Messrs, Macmillan surpass any popular series 
of our classics hitherto given to the public. As near an approach 
to miniature perfection as has euer been made„^* 

Shakespeare's Complete Works. Edited by W, G. 

Clark, M, A., and W. Aldis Wright, M. A., of Trinity College, 

C 
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Cambridge, Editors of the "Cambridge Shakespeare." With 

Glossary. Pp. 1,075. 

7>i/ATHENieuM says this edUioH is** a marvel of heauiy^ cheapness^ 
and compactness, . . . For the busy man, above aU for the 
working student, this is the best of all existing Shakespeares,*^ 
And the Pall Mall Gazette observes : "To have produced 
the complete works of the workPs greatest poet in such a form^ 
and at a price within the reach of every one, is of itself almost 
sufficient to give the publishers a claim to be considered public bene' 
factors,^* 

Spenser's Complete Works. Edited from the Origmal 

Editions and Manuscripts, by R. Morris, with a Memoir \ty J. 
W. Hales, M.A. With Glossary, pp. !▼., 736. 
**Worthy^nd higher praise it needs not— of the beautiful * Globe 

Series,* The work is edited with all the care so noble a poet 

deserves,"— "Daily News. 

Sir Walter Scott's Poetical Works. Edited with a 

Biographical and Critical Memoir by Francis Turner Palgrayb, 

and copious Notes, pp. xliii., 559. 

" fVe can almost sympathise zoith a middle-aged grumbler^ who, after 
reading Mr, Palgrav/s memoir and introduction, should exclaim 
— * Why was there not such an edition of Scott when I was a school 
boy f * "—Guardian. 

Complete Works of Robert Bums. — ^the poems, 

SONGS, AND letters, edited from the best Printed and 
Manuscript Authorities, with Glossarial Index, Notes, and a 
Biographical Memoir by Alexander Smith, pp. bciL, 636. 
** Admirable in all respects'* — Spectator. " The cheapest, the 

most perfect, and the most interesting edition which has ever been 

publishea,** — Bell's Messenger. 

Robinson Crusoe. Edited after the Origuial Editions, with a 

Biographical Introduction by Henry Kingslsy. yp. xxxi., 607. 

** A most excellent and in every way desirable edition,** — COURT 

Circular. **Macmillan*s * Globe* Robinson Crusoe is a book to 

have and to z^^^^."— Morning Star. 

Goldsmith's Miscellaneous Works. Edited, with 

Biographical Introduction, by Professor Masson. pp. Ix., 695. 

**Such an admirable compendium of the facts of Goldsmith* s life, 
and so careful and minute a delineation of the mixed traits ef his 
Peculiar character ets to bea very moeUl of a literary biography 
in little,** — Scotsman. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes and Intro. 

ductory Memoir, by Adolphus William Ward, M. A., Fellow 

of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and Professor of History in 

Owens College, Manchester, pp. lit, 508. 

The Literary Churchman remarks : " The editot^s own notes 
and introductory memoir are excellent, the memoir alone would be 
cheap and well worth buying at the price of the whole volume" 
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Dryden's Poetical Works. Edited, with % Memoir, 

Revised Text, and Notes, by W. D. Christie, M. A., of Trinity 

College, Cambridge, pp. Ixxxvii., 662. 

**An admirable edition^ the result of great research and of a careful 
revision of the text. The memoir prefixed contains^ within less 
than ninety pages^ as much sound criticism and as comprehensive 
a biography as the student of Dryden need desire,*^ — Pall Mall 
Gazsttx. 

Cowper's Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes and 
Biographical Introduction, by William Benham, Vicar of 
Addington and Professor of Modem History in Queen's College, 
London, pp. IxxiiL, 536. 

**Mr, Benham* s edition of Cowper is one of permanent value. 
The biographical introduction is excellent^ full of information^ 
singularly neat and readable and modest — indeed too modest in 
its commints. The notes are concise and accurate^ and the editor 
has been able to discover and introduce some hitherto unprinted 
matter. Altogether the booh is a very excellent one," — Saturday 
Review. 

Morte d' Arthur.— SIR THOMAS MALORY'S BOOK OF 
KING ARTHUR AND OF HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS OF 
THE ROUND TABLE. The original Edition of Caxton, 
revised for Modem Use. With an Introduction by Sir Edward 
Strachey, Bart. pp. xxxvii., 509. 

*'// is with perfect confidence that we recommend this edition of the ola 
romance to every class ofrecuiers,** — Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Works of Virgil. Rendered into English Prose, with 
Introductions, Notes, Running Analysis, and an Index. By James 
Lonsdale, M.A., late FeUow and Tutor of BalUol College, 
Oxford, and Classical Professor in King's College, London ; and 
Samuel Lee, M.A., Latin Lecturer at University College, 
London, pp. 288. 

*^A more complete edition of Virgil in English it is scarcely possible 
to conceive than the scholarly work before us," — Globe. 

The Works of Horace. Rendered into EnglUh Prose, with 

Introductions, Running Analysis, Notes, and Index. By John 

Lonsdale, M.A., and Samuel Lee, M.A. 

The Standard says^ ** To classical and non-classical readers it 

will be invaluable as a faithful interpretation of tfte mind ana 

meaning of the poety enriched as it is with notes and dissertations 

of the highest value in the way of criticism^ illustration, and 

explanation,** 

Milton's Poetical Works. — Edited with Introductions by 
Professor Masson. 

" A worthy addition to a valuable i^rfcr."— ATHENiEUM. 
" In every way an admirable book,** — Pall Mall Gazette. 



MACMILLAN'S POPULAR KOVELS. 

In Crown Svo. clothy price 6s. each Volume. 



BY WILLIAM BLACK. 
A PRINCESS OP THULE. 
MADCAP VIOLET. 
THE MAID OF KILLEENA; and other Tales. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. 

Illustrated. 
GREEN PASTURES AND PICCADILLY. 

MACLEOD OF DARE. Illu&tiated. 

BY CHARLES EINGSLEY. 

TWO YEARS AGO. 

•* WESTWARD HO I '* 

ALTON LOCKE. With Portrait 

HYPATIA. 

YEAST. 

HEREWARD THE WAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

THE hfeAD OF THE FAMILY. lUustrated. 
THE OGILVIES. Illustrated. 
AGATHA'S HUSBAND. lUustrated. 
OLIVE. Illustrated. 

BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGK 

THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. With Illustrations. 

HEARTSEASE. With Illustrations. 

THE t)AISY CHAIN. Wich Illustrations. 

THE TRIAL : More Links in the Daisy Chain. With lUus- 
tratlons. 

HOPES AND FEARS. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. With Illustrations. 

MY YOUNG ALCIDES. 

THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE. 2 Vols. 

CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE'S NEST. 

THE CAQED LION. lUustrated. 
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BY CHARLOTTE M. YONGE-^<^///mK«/. 

THE CHAPLET OP PEARLS. 
LADY HESTER ; or, Ursula's Narrative. 
THE THREE BRIDES. 2 Vols. 

BY ME& OLIPHANT. 

YOUNG MUSGRAVE. 

THE CURATE IN CHARGE. 

A SON OF THE SOIL. 

BY ANNIE EEARY. 

CASTLE DALY. 

OLDBURY. 

A YORK AND A LANCASTER ROSE. 

BY GEORGE FLEMING. 

A NILE NOVEL. 
MIRAGE. 

BY HENRY JAMES, Jan. 

THE EUROPEANS. 
THE AMERICAN. 



TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. 

TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 

THE FOOL OF QUALITY. By H. Brooke. 

REALMAH. By the Author of "Friends in CouncU." 

PATTY. By Mrs. Macquoid. 

HUGH CRICHTON'S ROMANCE. By C. R. Coleridge. 

OWEN GWYNNE'S GREAT WORK. By Lady Augusta 

NOEL. 

MY TIME, AND WHAT TVE DONE WITH IT, By F, 
C BURNAND. 

ROSE TURQUAND. By Ellice Hopkins. 
OLD SIR DOUGLAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
SEBASTIAN. By Katherine Cooper. 

THE LAUGHING MILL; and oUicr Tales. By Julian 
Hawthorne. 



Now pablishing, in crown 8vo, price 2s. ^, 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS; 

Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
ENGLISH MEM OF LETTERS.-~JOHNSON. By Leslie 

STEPHEN. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

** The new series opens well with Mr. Leslie Stephen's sketch of 
Dr. Johnsun. It could hardly have been done better, and it will convey 
to the readers for whom it i;; intended a juster estimate of Johnson than 
either of the two essays of Lord Macaulay." — Pa/I Mall Gazette, 

ENGLISH MEN OP LETTERa— SCOTT. By R. H. Hutton. 
Crown 8vo. 2j. dd, 

" We conld not wish for a more suggestive introduction to Scott and 
his poems and novels." — ExamUter. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.— GIBBON. By J. C. 

MORISON. Crown 8vo. 2j. 6^. 

" As a dear, thoughtful, and attractive record of the life and works 
of the greatest among the. world's historians, it deserves the liighest 
praise. **— Examiner* 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS— SHELLEY. By J. A. 

SYMONDS. Crown 8vo. 2J. (d. 

" The lovers of this great poet are to be congratulated at having at 
their command so fresh, clear, and intelligent a presentment of the 
subject, written by a man of adequate and wide culture.*' — Athenaum, 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.— HUME. By Professor 
HUXLEY, F.R.S. Crown 8vo.- 2s,6d, 

** It may fairly be said that no one now living could have expounded 
Hume with more sympathy or with equal perspicuity." — Athenaum, 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. —GOLDSMITH. By 

WILLIAM BLACK. Crown 8vo. 2s. td. 

" Mr. Black brinTs a fine sympathy and taste to bear in his criticism 
of Goldsmith's writings, as well as his sketch of the incidents of his 
life. " — Athenaum. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.— DEFOR By W. Minto. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
'<Mr. Minto's book is careful and accurate in all that is stated^ and 
faithful in all that it suggests. It will repay reading more than once." 
— Athemsum* 
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ENGLISH MEN OP LETTERS.— BURNS. By Principal 
SHAIRP. Crown 8yo. 2x. 6d. 

" It is impossible to desire fairer criticism than Principal Sbairp's 
on Barns's poetry. • . . • None of the series has given a truer estimate 
either of character or of genius than this volume." — SpectcUor, 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.-SPENSER. By the Very 
Rev. the Dean of St. Paul's. Crown 8vo. zs, 6d, 

" Dr. Church is master of his subject, and writes always with good 
taste. " — Academy. 

ENGLISH MEN OP LETTERS-THACKERAY. By 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Cro^-n 8vo. 2j. (xU 

" Mr. TroUope's sketch is exceedingly adapted to fulfil the purpose 
of the series in which it appears. " — Athenaum, 

ENGLISH MEN OP LETTERS. -BURKE. By John 

MORLEY. Crovn 8vo 2j. dd. 

*' Perhaps the best criticism yet published on the life and character 
of Burke is contained in Mr. Money's comv>endtous biography. His 
style is vigorous and polished, and both his political and personal 
judgment and his literary criticisms are just, generous, subtle, and in 
a high degree interesting." — Saturday Review, 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.— MILTON. By Mark 

PATTISON. Crown 8vo. 2j. 6c/. 

In preparation, 

HAWTHORNE. By Henry James. 
SOUTHET. By Professor Dowden. 
CHAUCER. By Professor A. W. Ward. 
COWPER. By Goldwin Smith. 
BUNYAN. By J. A. Froude. 
WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. Myers. 

Others in preparation. 
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